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THE  SCMHEK  ENDED. 

By  Kev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Lake  Hohonk,  Aug.  28, 1879. 

Cain  built  the  first  city ;  and  we  have 
often  thought  that  it  was  a  fit  sequel  to 
his  crime  of  fratricide.  Into  even  the  most 
attractive  of  cities  (and  Brooklyn  may  well 
claim  to  be  one)  we  always  venture  with 
reluctance,  after  a  summering  in  the  great 
green  country.  Just  think  of  exchanging 
yonder  boundless  amplitude  of  mountain 
and  vale  for  a  pent-up  street — all  this  car¬ 
pet  of  verdure  for  rattling  pavements — all 
these  virtuous  and  musical  pines  through 
which  the  breezes  play  for  a  crowd  of  de¬ 
praved  humanity — and  the  view  of  yonder 
Pekamoose  with  its  coronet  of  clouds,  for 
a  three-story  brick,  or  the  City  Hall  clock- 
tower  !  Verily,  God  did  make  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  He  made  this  portion  of  it  as  one 
of  His  master-pieces  of  rural  loveliness. 

This  morning,  at  the  cool  crisp  hour 
when  the  sun  was  just  peeping  over  “  Sky 
Top,”  we  were  up  among  the  pines  and  the 
laurel-bushes.  The  crystal  lake  lay  before 
us,  as  quiet  as  if  it  had  not  yet  awaked 
from  tlie  slumber  of  the  night.  A  glorious 
moon-lit  night  it  was,  too — when  the  wa¬ 
ter’s  had  been  bathed  in  silvery  splendor 
until  the  cock-crowing.  Through  the  trans¬ 
parent  atmosphere,  last  evening,  we  had 
been  catching  fine  observations  of  Jupiter 
and  his  moons,  and  Saturn’s  ring,  through 
Friend  Smiley’s  telescope.  The  glory  of 
the  sun  is  equal  to  the  glory  of  last  night’s 
moon ;  for  up  here  God  causeth  the  out¬ 
goings  of  the  morning  and  of  the  evening 
to  rejoice. 

When  I  came  to  my  room  to  pen  this 
last  of  Summer  epistles,  I  met  various  par¬ 
ties  equipped  for  the  tramps  and  rides  of 
the  day.  One  load  was  making  up  for 
Lake  Minnewaska,  seven  miles  distant — 
and  long  miles  too.  A  bevy  of  young 
maidens,  in  blue  mountain-dresses,  were 
starting  for  a  climb  to  Pinnacle  Bock.  An¬ 
other  ]>arty  are  going  to  explore  the  “  Lab¬ 
yrinth,”  a  long  crevice  of  rocks  running 
into  the  mountain.  Still  others  are  off 
with  candles  and  lanterns  to  grope  through 
a  cave  near  the  over-look  of  Rondout  val¬ 
ley.  Like  the  early  apostles,  they  carry 
no  scrip,  and  all  take  staves  in  their  hands. 

staves,  and  alpenstocks,  for  the  use  of  these 
pilgrims — who  all  manage  to  be  bat-k  to 
this  “  House  Beautiful,”  when  the  bell 
sounds  from  the  belfry  for  the  noon-day 
meal.  What  huge  appetites  they  bring, 
too  ! 

Yesterday  I  joined  a  party  for  a  most 
romantic  excursion  to  the  “  Cave  of  Eolus  ” 
and  the  “  Mossy  Brook.”  Friend  Smiley 
was  our  pilot,  and  as  he  is  a  skilled  botan¬ 
ist  and  geologist,  he  enriched  us  with  no 
little  fresh  information  about  wild  plants, 
and  trees  twined  into  the  rocks,  and  the 
“glacial  marks”  on  the  beds  of  quartz. 
Some  of  these  smooth  spots  on  the  rocks 
do  certainly  look  like  the  foot-prints  of 
huge  glaciers  that  once  went  craunching 
down  these  declivities.  (The  old  farmer 
who  sold  the  land  to  Mr.  Smiley,  said  that 
the  glacial  marks  near  the  barn  were 
“  made  by  his  old  drag  ” !)  We  had  a  jolly 
climb  up  to  the  Cave  of  the  Winds,  and 
some  of  the  party  lost  their  own  wind  be¬ 
fore  we  got  through  the  tight-fitting 
crevices.  From  the  top  of  the  precipice, 
we  had  an  enchanting  view  of  the  Catskills, 
and  the  Overlook  House,  and  the  emerald 
vale  of  the  Rondout.  Creeping  down  the 
declivity  upon  ladders  and  over  tree-roots 
and  boulders,  we  soon  reached  a  cool  be¬ 
witching  spot  where  a  mossy  brook  rippled 
under  the  pines  and  beeches.  All  the  rocks 
were  cushioned  with  a  bed  of  moss,  soft 
enough  for  a  couch  o'f  the  fairies.  We  sat 
down  and  listened  to  the  music  of  the 
brook  as  it  sang  to  us  its  quiet  tune. 
What  a  place  to  make  sermons  in  !  Elijah 
by  the  brook  Cherith  would  furnish  a  fit¬ 
ting  text ;  or  that  delicious  psalm  in  which 
the  Shepherd  leadeth  his  fiock  “  the  quiet 
waters  by.”  No  rattle  of  carts,  or  ring  of 
door-bells,  would  ever  interrupt  our  studi¬ 
ous  meditations. 

While  we  sat  in  that  shaded  dell,  I  en¬ 
quired  of  Friend  Smiley  how  he  came  to 
discover  Lake  Mohonk  ?  He  told  us  that 
once  during  liis  school-vacation,  he  and 
his  twin-brother  came  over  here  from 
Poughkeepsie  ;  for  it  had  long  been  known 
as  a  rescirt  for  picnics.  They  at  once  de¬ 
tected  the  capabilities  of  the  place  for  a 
Summer  hotel,  and  they  purchased  the 
lake  and  Sky  Top  mountain,  with  the  adja¬ 
cent  forests.  This  was  ten  years  ago  ;  and 
during  theee  years  they  have  been  expend¬ 
ing  thousands  of  dollars  in  laying  out 
roads,  and  rearing  bowers  and  Summer¬ 
houses  around  the  lake,  and  on  the  cliffs. 
Their  steadfast  determination  has  ever 
been  to  keep  the  moral  atmosphere  as 
pure  as  these  mountain  airs.  According¬ 
ly  they  have  always  excluded  both  the  bot¬ 
tle  and  the  ball-room  ;  and  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  inno¬ 
cant  recreation  to  be  found  here  in  boating, 
rambling,  bowling,  and  divers  merry  en- 
tartainments  in  the  parlors. 

During  each  of  my  visits  this  Summer,  I 
have  observed,  with  much  satisfaction, the 
results  of  the  exclusion  of  the  dance  from 
the  drawing-room.  Saying  nothing  about 
the  moralities  of  promiscuous  dancing, 
there  have  been  certain  advantages  gain¬ 


ed  here  which  are  worth  mentioning.  In 
the  first  place  no  tender  Christian  con¬ 
sciences  have  been  offended.  In  the  next 
place,  we  have  been  delivered  from  the 
everlasting  racket  of  horns  and  fiddles. 
Then  again,  the  refined  guests  have  exer¬ 
cised  their  wits  to  devise  various  innocent 
amusements  to  take  the  place  of  the  mo¬ 
nopolizing  dance.  I  have  always  noticed 
that  the  dance  is  apt  to  crowd  everything 
else  out,  just  as  novels  are  apt  to  crowd 
out  healthful  and  iistructive  reading,  with 
the  young.  Are  the  guests  here  a  doleful 
nest  of  owls?  Nay,  verily ;  they  are  the 
merriest  and  most  sociable  company  of  de¬ 
lightful  people  I  have  encountered  in  many 
a  day.  And  when  the  fiddle  comes  in, 
most  of  us  will  pack  up  and  depart.  Now, 
lest  any  narrow-witted  fellow  should  pro¬ 
nounce  all  this  a  mere  advertisement  of 
Friend  Smiley’s  hotel,  let  me  simply  add 
that  I  do  not  belong  to  the  noble  army  of 
“  dead-heads,”  and  furthermore,  this  house 
needs  no  advertisement,  for  hundreds  of 
applications  for  rooms  have  been  refused, 
through  the  whole  season. 

But  the  season  draweth  to  its  close.  The 
glories  of  the  Summer  grow  more  enchant¬ 
ing  as  they  give  token  of  their  departure. 
We  reverse  Bonar’s  hymn,  and  begin  to 
sing  “  for  rest,  comes  toU.”  Well,  let  it 
come  ;  and  the  more  the  better,  if  the  Mas¬ 
ter  come  with  it,  and  give  it  the  harvest 
rewards.  No  sound  is  so  musical  to  the 
ears  of  a  pastor,  as  the  songs  of  the  reap¬ 
ers,  and  the  rustle  of  the  sheaves. 

“AMBROSE”  ON  THE  LINE  OF  THE  NORTH¬ 
ERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

1  had  no  more  expectation  of  going  to  Bis¬ 
marck  than  of  seeing  Catidahar ;  but  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  got  arranged,  and  facilities  rain¬ 
ed  down,  and  of  course  I  wanted  to  see  Bis¬ 
marck,  and  have  seen  it. 

Ever  since  our  Michigan  Custer  .and  his 
brave  boys  went  down  away  by  the  Little 
Big  Horn,  I  have  read  all  I  could  of  this  north¬ 
ern  world,  where  the  buffaloes  and  tlie  In¬ 
dians  roamed  together,  with  the  wonder,  what 
it  would  come  to ;  and  especially  as  I  have 
read  more  tlian  one  newspaper  article  wliicli 
denounced  the  Nortliern  Pacific  Railroad  as 
“  Jaj’ Cooke’s  swindle,”  and  declared  that  it 
only  ran  through  an  iuterniinable  swamp  at 
one  end,  'and  over  uninhabitable  mountains 
at  the  other ;  that  it  was  too  far  north  for 
anybody  to  live  there ;  that  the  seasons  were 
too  short  for  any  thing  to  grow ;  .and  that  the 
Road  was  only  a  waste  of  money ;  and  much 
more  to  the  same  import.  Was  this  true? 

Whut*.  Co*-  *  Wlin  { 

can,  or  will  inhabit  it  ?  I  have  now  seen, 
and  therefore  speak. 

The  Northern  Pacific,  now  running  to  Bis¬ 
marck,  has  two  branches  at  its  eastern  be¬ 
ginning — one  from  Duluth,  and  one  from  St. 
Paul,  which  meet  at  Brainerd,  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  in  latitude  4GJ,  and  thence  northwest 
to  47®,  or  nearly  so,  and  thence  nearly  due 
westward  to  tlie  Missouri  river,  448  miles 
from  Dulutli,  and  a  little  farther  from  Minne¬ 
apolis.  Tlie  Road  to  Brainerd  from  Minne¬ 
apolis  is  136  miles,  along  the  Mississippi 
river  on  the  eastern  side.  At  Brainerd  the 
Road  crosses  the  Mississippi,  now  only  a 
moderate  stream,  as  large  as  the  Fox  at  El¬ 
gin,  Ill.  And  here  is  the  very  cradle  of  the 
mighty  river;  and  if  any  cradle-hymn  were 
sung  about  it,  the  lullaby  would  soothe  the 
Brainerd  babies  all  to  .sleep.  The  Lakes 
which  give  the  infant  river  its  start  in  life, 
begin  just  above  the  Railroad,  and  reach 
northward  twentj’-flve  miles.  It  is  to  get 
around  them  that  the  Road  takes  its  south¬ 
ward  crook,  before  speeding  its  way  west¬ 
ward.  When  once  around  them,  it  turns 
northward  again  till  it  reaches  the  parallel 
on  which  it  started. 

On  the  line  of  this  Minneapolis  branch  the 
land  is  high  rolling  prairies,  alternating  with 
oak  openings,  in  which  the  trees  are  uniformly 
young,  from  nothing  to  twenty  feet  in  height. 
They  are  of  the  briar-oak  species,  and  the 
land  on  which  they  grow  will  produce  wheat, 
corn,  and  potatoes.  Corn  is  plenty  for  half 
the  way  to  Brainerd.  Beyond  that  its  culti¬ 
vation  decreases.  There  are  pretty  towns 
along  the  cultivated  parts,  the  chief  of  which 
are  Anoka,  St.  Cloud,  Elk  River,  Sauk  Rap¬ 
ids,  where  the  church  spires  show  civilization 
and  religion.  At  St.  Cloud  is  the  State  Nor¬ 
mal  School,  in  a  large  building. 

West  of  Brainerd — and  likely  east  of  it, 
too — is  that  system  of  swamps  which  some 
impatient  or  interested  writer  presumed  to 
cover  the  whole  road  to  the  Montana  moun¬ 
tains.  It  lasts  some  thirty  miles,  when  we 
come  upon  hard  ground  again,  reaching  the 
pretty  village  of  Wadena,  in  Wadena  county. 
Here  a  paper  is  pubiished  weekly,  and  preach¬ 
ing  is  had  by  at  least  two  denominations,  kt 
Detroit  City  we  are  near  the  47th  parallel, 
and  soon  reach  Fargo,  254  miles  from  Duluth. 
At  Glyndon,  wtiich  is  eleven  miles  east  of 
Fargo,  the  St.  Paul  Railroad  to  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  crosses.  Nor  are  you  out  of  the 
world  when  there.  At  Fargo  we  are  in  Da¬ 
kota,  and  here  we  begin  business :  for  all  this 
preceding  is  only  preliminary.  We  are  now 
looking  squarely  toward  Bismarck  and  the 
world  be^'ond.  To  start  with,  Fargo  itself  is 
a  town  of  2,000  inhabitants,  with  large,  fine 
buildings,  a  goodly  number  of  them  of  brick 
made  on  the  ground.  The  site  is  a  beautiful 
plain.  It  has  three  hotels,  one  of  which  is  in 
connection  with  the  depot,  and  owned  by  the 
I  Company,  I  suppose.  Looking  about,  I  saw 
'  a  Bible  Depository,  and  learned  of  preaching 
!  services  by  Methodists  and  Baptists.  Wo  are 
j  in  the  midst  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
i  “  Red  River  of  the  North.”  which  sprawl 
I  around  us  like  the  limbs  of  an  ohl  elm.  One 
I  of  these  is  the  Clieyenne,  which  begins  away 
west  of  Devil’s  Lake,  and  squirms  off,  east, 
south,  and  north,  till  it  sobers  down  to  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  bosom  of  its  chief.  Another  is  a 
lacustrine  concern  from  the  south,  where  it  is 
tangled  up  with  the  branches  of  the  Missouri, 
and  only  seems  to  go  north  at  last  because  it 
happens  to. 


Our  next  town  of  prominence  is  Jamestown,  ] 
ninety-three  miles;  not  as  large  as  Fargo, 
But  after  the  same  pattern,  and  quite  as  am- 1 
bltious.  Here  we  get  a  good  dinner  for  fifty 
cents,  worth  more  than  the  poor  breakfast  at 
Brainerd  for  half  as  much  more  money.  They 
will  sell  j’ou  land  hero  for  $10  per  acre.  But 
we  are  for  Bismarck,  and  do  not  stop  to  buy. 
Bismarck  is  still  one  hundred  miles  ahead, 
and  we  reach  it  in  thirty-six  hours  from  Min¬ 
neapolis — that  is,  if  wo  keep  on.  But  I  did 
not  keep  on.  I  stopped  at  Fargo  for  tlie 
night.  In  fact,  the  train  itself  stopped,  tak¬ 
ing  the  daylight  for  travel,  as  honest  people 
should. 

Bismarck  is  a  town  now  of  1,000  people, 
with  its  streets  each  way  lined  with  shops 
and  stores,  one-story  liigli,  but  wide  and  deep, 
and  fuil  of  goods;  and  tlie  people  swarm 
about  them.  The  town  is  two  miles  from  the 
river,  the  bottom  land  intervening.  Fort 
Abraham  Lincoln,  on  the  sand  hill  across  the 
river,  though  three  miles  off,  is  clearly  seen, 
for  no  tree  or  shrub  intervenes.  The  track 
of  the  railroad  is  laid  twenty-throe  miles  west 
of  the  river,  and  is  going  down  rapidly,  the 
intention  being  to  llnish  two  hundred  miles 
more  this  season,  which  will  carry  it  to  the 
Yellowstone.  You  can  take  tlie  stage  here 
for  Doadwood  in  the  Black  Hills,  240  miles, 
and  reach  it,  riding  day  and  night,  in  forty- 
eight  hours. 

Now  let  us  look  a  little  at  the  country  we 
have  pcassed  over.  Since  entering  Dakota  at 
Fargo,  the  whole  200  miles  is  one  treeless 
prairie;  and  the  same  is  true  to  the  Black 
Hills ;  and  when  they  are  passed,  it  is  prairie 
still.  I  tliought  I  ha<l  seen  a  prairie  in  Illi¬ 
nois;  but  that  was  only  a  suggestion  of  one. 
The  real  article  is  hero.  With  three  excep¬ 
tions,  for  the  whole  ‘200  mlh.'S  not  a  tree  is 
visible.  Tlie  exceptions  are  little  fringes  of 
bushes,  with  a  few  scrubby  elms,  along  the 
banks  of  streams.  One  of  these  grows  into  a 
patch  of  what  must  go  for  a  grove.  Where 
are  the  fuel,  the  fences,  the  materials  for 
various  farm  uses  ?  Well,  the  Yankee  world 
is  ingenious,  and  if  the  accustomed  thing  is 
wanting,  a  substitute  is  found.  But  who 
lives  here?  As  yet  the  one  hundred  miles 
toward  Bismarck  are  thin  of  settlement. 
From  Fargo  to  Jamestown,  half  way,  there 
are  several  villages.  Westward  from  James¬ 
town  they  dwindle  to  mere  beginnings.  One 
is  a  shanty  and  a  tent.  Often  it  is  a  mere 
“siding,”  or  switch,  with  a  shanty  or  tw’o; 
and  often  all  but  the  turn-out  is  lacking. 

The  Great  'Wheat  Fields. 

At  Fargo  begin  the  great  wheat-flelds — in 
fact  wheat-fields  of  all  sizes,  alternating  with 
plowings  for  next  year’s  crop.  The  great 
Dalrymple  farm,  of  which  all  Western  people 
are  talking,  and  a  good  many  Eastern  people 
tiiftos  trtim 

and  stretches  off  out  of  sight  each  way.  In 
fact  the  wheat-fields  border  the  road  for 
twenty  to  thirty  miles  in  a  soiiii-continuous 
fashion ;  and  in  most  cases  roach  out  of  sight 
from  the  road.  Mr.  Dalrymple  has  27,000 
acres  in  wheat,  according  to  one  informant, 
and  his  crop  averages  twenty-fivo  bushels  per 
acre,  by  the  most  modest  statement ;  others 
putting  it  at  thirty  bushels.  Twenty  eight 
car  loads  go  daily  to  market  at  Duluth,  the 
wheat  being  thrashed  from  the  stook  by 
steam,  straw  being  used  to  make  the  stesni. 
This  farm  is  a  sample.  Another  farm  north 
of  this  consists  of  89,000  acres,  40,000  being 
set  apart  for  wheat,  the  rest  for  other  crops 
and  for  stock.  This  farm  has  5,000  acres  of 
wheat  this  season.  These  large  farms  are 
bordered  and  fringed  by  others  of  all  sizes, 
down  to  the  modest  quarter-section.  This  is 
the  second  wheat  crop  of  this  region.  Two 
successive  crops  of  this  sort  convince  all  par¬ 
ties  that  this  is  the  very  central  granary  of 
America.  Nor  is  there  the  least  doubt  that 
the  productive  powers  of  this  soil  over  all 
this  vast  region  are  immense.  I  saw  but  lit¬ 
tle  corn,  but  enough  to  show  that  it  is  as  easily 
grown  as  in  Northern  Illinois.  Potatoes  and 
vegetables  are  also  verj-  fine. 

Yet  the  drawbacks  are  not  to  bo  overlooked. 
They  are  principally  throe,  viz ;  lack  of  tim¬ 
ber,  poor  water,  and  cold  Winters.  As  to  the 
last,  the  Winters— these  vast  plains  are  swept 
by  cold  winds.  Yet  the  last  Winter  was  not 
severe.  The  railroad  trains  ran  every  day,  and 
snow  was  scarce.  For  fuel,  I  am  told  the 
people  burn  hat/.  This  is  pressed  into  shape, 
stoves  are  adjusted  to  it,  and  it  is  said  to 
yield  abundant  heat.  If  such  be  the  case, 
the  wheat-straw  now  burned  to  get  it  out  of 
the  Tcnry— which  is  wretched  farming— might 
bo  better  used  for  fuel  also.  But  coal  is 
plenty  west  of  the  Missouri;  and  trees 
should  be  planted,  beginning  early  to-morrow 
morning — that  is,  to  get  ready  for  them.  A 
grove  of  white  willows  can  be  had  in  five 
years.  The  railroad  will  bring  building  ma¬ 
terials;  brick,  and  sometimes  stone,  can  be 
had  on,  or  in,  the  ground. 

But  the  water.  Over  the  whole  extent,  with 
the  exception  of  the  running  stream,  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  alkaline.  This  includes  the  ponds  and 
surface  wells.  Some  of  the  deeper  wells,  or 
such  as  go  through  the  clay,  are  free  of  it, 
and  if  good  water  can  be  had  at  any  depth, 
the  wind  will  pump  it,  for  there  was  never  such 
a  chance  for  wind-mills.  These  are  already 
at  work  here.  As  to  water  for  household 
uses,  the  clouds  are  full  of  it,  and  roofage 
and  cisterns  are  feasible  to  secure  it;  in 
truth,  the  advantages  balance  with  the  dis¬ 
advantages,  as  they  are  apt  to  do  in  this 
world.  Settlement  is  invited  by  these  bound¬ 
less  acres  of  ftiost  fertile  soil,  and  life  here  is 
no  mere  experiment.  Enough  is  already  done 
to  solve  the  question.  Population  is  thicken¬ 
ing  all  along  the  road,  farms  can  be  had  at 
all  prices,  according  to  position.  Five  dol¬ 
lars  an  acre  is  demanded  at  Bismarck,  and 
ten  at  Fargo,  for  lands  bordering  the  road, 
and  terms  made  easy  to  settlers. 

As  to  schools  and  churches,  that  is  to  bo 
looked  at  in  locating;  villages  secure  both. 
In  every  town  of  three  or  four  years  of  age,  I 
saw  the  church  spire,  or  the  hybrid  church 
1  and  school-house,  excepting  at  Bismarck. 

I  There  I  could  find  no  symptom  of  church 
I  beginnings,  yet  am  not  sure  they  are  lacking. 

Our  train  was  full  of  people  looking  for 
'  some  interest ;  three  or  four  had  stock  in  the 


road,  one  $100,000,  another  $20,000;  one  was 
seeking  to  buy  a  large  farm,  another  did  buy 
a  small  one,  that  is,  340  acres ;  another  was  a 
lake  captain  of  thirty  years’  experience  in 
sailing,  on  the  way  to  Deadwood,  where  he  is 
now  mining,  being  an  owner  in  six  of  them, 
and  ex  pecting  riches  daily. 

Well,  this  is  a  great  world.  Let  the  doubter 
come  this  way.  I  saw  twenty-one  teams 
plowing  in  a  string.  That  is  ahead  of  Elisha 
for  cattle,  but  I  am  afraid  not  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  plowmen.  There  is  an  awfulncss 
in  those  groat  solitudes.  No  animal  of  any 
size  seems  to  roam  over  them.  Once  the 
greather  ds  of  buffaloes  fed  here ;  we  see  hun¬ 
dreds  of  their  trails,  all  running  southward. 
One  badger  crossed  the  track  after  us  at 
nightfall.  Hawks  and  snipes  of  various  sizes 
swim  the  air,  and  hang  about  the  ponds, 
where  congregate  the  tribes  of  mud-hens, 
d  ucks,  and  blackbirds.  Wo  saw  two  flocks 
of  wild  geese.  Whole  armies  of  the  gopher,  or 
pouch'xl  rat,  arc  visible  in  their  works,  which 
consist  of  hillocfes  of  earth  made  by  digging 
their  holes.  The  striped  squirrel,  called  also 
a  gopher,  is  seen  occasionally,  but  I  saw  no 
pinnated  grouse,  or  quails.  j 

The  ducks  do  not  seem  to  bo  afraid  of  al-  i 
kali  in  the  ponds ;  some  of  which  are  full  of 
it,  and  deposit  it  in  a  thick  crust  all  about 
the  edges,  so  that  it  might  bo  gathered  by 
bushels.  Many  of  those  ponds  are  small 
lakes  of  great  beauty.  Had  they  outlets,  the 
water  would  bo  good. 

A  word  further  as  to  climate.  If  you  look 
on  the  map,  you  will  see  that  Minnesota,  Da¬ 
kota,  and  Montana,  are  in  the  latitude  of  i 
France  That  they  will  all  be  thickly  popu¬ 
lated,  can  no  longer  be  doubted.  That  they 
will  grow  the  bread  of  this  and  other  nations 
for  a  scries  of  years  to  come,  is  as  certain  as 
things  in  the  future  can  wcli  be.  Settlement, 
trees,  and  the  contrivances  which  ingenuity, 
stimulated  by  necessity,  is  pretty  sure  to 
bring  forth,  will  make  a  multitudinous  life 
successful  and  enjoyable  in  all  this  upper 
realm  of  our  country.  And  the  beginning  is 
well  under  way;  and  the  Northern  Pacilic 
Railroad  will  be  an  instrument  to  forward  it. 
And  I  rejoice  to  believe  that  here  will  be  a 
great  Held  of  what  Is  most  cultured,  purest, 
and  best  in  our  great  nation.  God  be  thank¬ 
ed  for  thoie  vast  future  commonwealths. 


MR.  MOODY  IX  CLEVELAND.  j 
Letter  from  Anson  Smyth,  D.D. 
i  Cleveland,  August,  1879. 

De^- Dr.  Field:  For  years  our  pastors  and 
churi^cs  have  been  desirous  of  securing  the 
sorvMCs  of  Mr.  Moody,  but  all  their  efforts 
hava  proved  unsuccessful  till  now.  Ho  is 

rosiA^!  He  is  to  spend  tlie  mouth  of  October 
in  our  4ity,  and  then,  I  am  told,  go  to  St.  Louis 
for  a  sit  months’  work. 

In  Nqw  Haven  the  ministers  and  churches 
spent  nontlis  in  preparing  for  Mr.  Moody’s 
comingto  labor  with  them,  and  when  he  came 
the  re\4val  li.ad  already  commenced.  So  it 
has  bee®  in  all  the  cities  where  the  greatest 
good  h*  been  accomplished  by  the  labors  of 
this  diatiriguislied  evangelist.  But  little  can 
be  don»  in  Cleveland  towards  preparing  the 
way  of  the  Lord  and  making  His  paths 
straiglu.  Nearly  all  our  pastors  and  not  a 
few  of  our  laymen  are  absent,  and  they  will 
not  return  till  shortly  before  Mr.  Moody  will 
arrive.  Then,  October  is  a  very  busy  month 
with  most  of  our  people.  Secular  duties  will 
necessarily  keep  many  away  from  week-day 
meetiins.  Worse  than  all,  October  is  a  time 
of  very  great  political  excitement  here.  Our 
State  election  will  occur  on  the  14th  of  that 
month,  and  never  have  we  had  more  strenu¬ 
ous  efforts  put  forth  by  all  parties  to  carry 
the  day  than  this  year.  The  election  in  Ohio 
may  decide  questions  of  national  interest,  and 
therefore  the  whole  country  is  interested  in 
the  controversy  now  waging  here. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  regret 
that  Mr.  Moody  should  come  at  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed,  I  do  not  forget  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
can  do  His  work,  let  conditions  be  as  unpromis¬ 
ing  as  they  may.  Still  precedents  do  not  favor 
expectations  that  He  will  e.xcuse  the  neglect 
of  required  instrumentalities.  I  shall  great¬ 
ly  rejoice  if  results  shall  disappoint  the  fears 
which  I  have  expressed. 

Never  did  a  city  more  need  a  genuine  and 
powerfii  revival  of  religion  than  does  this 
great  town.  A  few  years  ago  we  were  regard¬ 
ed  as  above  the  average  of  Western  cities  for 
exemplary  morality.  But  at  the  present  time 
we  are,  I  fear,  os  bad  as  the  worst.  Drinking 
and  drunkenness  here  fearfully  abound.  Sab¬ 
bath-breaking  has,  it  seems  to  me,  greatly 
increased  within  the  last  ten  years.  But  time 
would  fail  me  to  catalogue  the  sins  which  are 
here  dafly  committed.  Laws,  both  divine  and 
human,  seem  to  have  lost  all  controlling  in¬ 
fluence  over  thousands  and  thousands  of  our 
people. 

I  fear  that  we  are  coming  to  look  too  much 
to  extraordinary  means  for  doing  the  work  of 
the  Lord.  Mr.  Moody's  labors  have  been 
greatly  blessed  in  many  places.  Still,  I  doubt 
whether  more  souls  have  been  converted  at 
the  moelings  held  by  him  than  would  have 
been  had  the  ministers  and  churches  with 
whom  he  has  labored  put  forth  the  due  amount 
of  exertion,  looking  to  the  Lord  more,  and  to 
the  evaagelist  loss,  or  rather  not  at  all.  We 
had  no  foreign  human  help  in  this  city  last 
Winter.  We  had  nothing  that  was  popularly 
regarded  as  a  revival.  And  yet  seventy -seven 
“  new  converts  ”  joined  one  of  our  Presby¬ 
terian  churches,  as  the  result  of  the  ordinary 
means  of  grace  faithfully  exercised. 

A  very  Short  Vacation — only  one  day  ! 

My  own  vacation  this  year  (for  I  have  now 
charge  of  one  of  the  country  churches  con¬ 
nected  with  our  Presbytery)  has  been  rather 
limited  as  to  time.  Last  Friday  evening  I 
went  to  Little  Mountain,  and  returned  from 
there  early  the  next  morning.  That’s  all. 
But  it  was  as  long  as  I  cared  to  stay. 

Little  Mountain  is  some  twenty-five  miles 
east  of  Cleveland,  and  seven  southwest  from 
PainesviJle.  Its  summit  is  a  few  hundred  feet 
higher  than  Lake  Erie,  and  covered  with  for¬ 
est  trees,  among  which  pine  and  hemlock  are 


the  most  minierous.  There  is  one  central 
building  for  office,  dining-room,  and  kitchen, 
with  lodging  rooms  in  the  upper  stories. 
Around  this  house  are  many  cottages  for  fam¬ 
ilies.  .Altogether  there  are  aecommodations 
for  some  two  hundred  guests.  The  air  is 
pure,  and  the  place  is  regarded  as  very  health¬ 
ful  for  children.  Few  men  could  be  persuad¬ 
ed  to  spend  much  time  there,  but  mothers  in 
goodly  numbers,  with  children  and  nurses, 
continue  to  pass  a  few  weeks  there  with  con¬ 
tent  and  comfort.  The  healthfulness  of  the 
place  is  attributable  to  the  perfume  of  the 
pine  trees,  and  (wickedly)  to  the  absence  of 
physicians.  It  is  miles  away  to  whore  the 
nearest  doctor  lives. 

“  The  Evangelist  ”  Correspondents. 

In  one  regard  Little  Mountain  has  a  decid¬ 
ed  advantage  over  most  other  Summer  re¬ 
sorts.  One  visit  satisfies  all  desire  to  see  the 
place.  You  do  not  care  ever  to  repeal  that 
.sort  of  enjoyment.  It  is  different  with  some 
watering  places,  as  is  painfully  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  my  good  brother,  Dr.  Catalpa. 
He  is  now  spending  his  twenty-ninth  (is  it  'f) 
annual  excursion  at  Saratoga.  St.  Ambrose 
tells  us  that  in  that  sickly  locality  the 
vilest  liquids  rise  up  from  the  marshy 
ground.  Dr.  Catalpa  relishes  these  de¬ 
testable  fluids,  and  his  appetite  has  become 
so  enslaved  by  them  th.at  during  dog  days 
he  cannot  let  them  alone.  This  year  he 
has  tried  his  best  to  break  their  power  over 
him.  In  his  attempt  ht  I’eforniation  he  left 
the  place,  went  to  Saybrook,  thence  to  Mo¬ 
honk,  but  it  was  with  him  as  with  one  simi¬ 
larly  in  the  olden  time,  “  Walking  through 
dry  places,  seeking  rest  but  finding  none.” 
He  has  returned  to  the  place  whence  he  came 
out.  When  at  home,  as  in  Oliio,  or  Europe, 
or  any  other  decent  part  of  the  world.  Dr. 
Catalpa  writes  letters  of  the  greatest  excel¬ 
lence.  He  is  the  “boss  correspondent”  of  The 
Evangelist  and  of  most  other  periodicals. 
But  when  at  Saratoga  liis  letters  seem  lobe 
rather  “watery.” 

Will  not  the  dear  doctor  swap  off  Saratoga 
for  Little  Mountain  ?  From  that  place  his  let¬ 
ters  would  bo  as  dry  as  a  roasted  early  rose 
or  peachblow.  And  after  the  trial  of  a  week 
there,  he  would  rejoice  to  spend  his  “remain¬ 
ing  sands  ”  at  his  sweet  liome  on  North  Oxford 
street. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  wrote  you  of  some  of  your 
admirable  contributors,  such  as  Drs.  Cuyler, 
Breed,  Page,  ‘Ambrose,’  ‘  Clement,’ &c.  How 
I  came  to  omit  Dr.  Kittredge  from  the  list,  is 
a  mystery  to  me.  His  papers  upon  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  lessons  are  ten  times  over  the 
best  things  of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever  read. 
I  used  to  think  that  each  of  your  inconipara- 
able  letters  from  abroad  must  havi-  cost  >011 
as  much  time  as  you  would  require  in  writing 
(lOTuK  s.  That  Is  atmut  the  way  I 
judge  of  Dr.  Ki'  .’edge’s  papers. 


CKO/  riXO  THE  RIVER. 

By  Henry  A.  Nelson,  D.D. 

“  She  had  had  some  fear  about  the  crossing 
of  the  river — but  she  had  waited  so  long  and 
patiently  for  the  Pilot,  that  He  came  noise¬ 
lessly  to  her,  and  she  was  on  the  other  shore 
safe  with  her  loved  ones,  to  be  forever  w’ith 
the  Lord,  before  she  knew  that  her  feet  liad 
touched  the  river.”  So  beautifully  writes  to 
me  the  daughter  of  that  dear  “  mother  in 
Israel,”  of  wliom  an  obituary  notice  appeared 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  New  Yoke  Evan¬ 
gelist— Mrs.  Maria  Lathrop. 

Not  more  beautiful  than  just,  is  that  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  fact  previously  stated.  “Siie 
was  almost  entirely  unconscious  the  last  for¬ 
ty-eight  hours,  and  fell  sweetly  asleep.” 

I  know  not  how  it  may  be  with  others — pa.s- 
tors,  physicians,  or  nurses — but  in  my  ob¬ 
servation,  I  have  found  this  by  far  the  most 
common  mode  of  ci’ossing  the  river.  The 
timid  believer  is  made  to  fall  into  a  deep 
sleep,  and  is  (tarried  over  unconscious.  The 
waking  on  the  otlier  side  we  can  no  more 
adequately  imagine  than  the  scene  in  which 
it  is  experienced.  Enough  is  it  to  know — “  I 
shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake.” 

My  praetical  aim  in  this  communication,  is 
to  help  sorrowing  ones  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  falling  asleep  of  their  beloved,  “Safe  in 
the  arms  of  Jesus.” 

Much  has  been  said  of  “  triumphant  deaths  ” 
and  of  “  dying  testimonies.”  Precious  these 
arc,  and  rare.  I  question  whether  we  should 
count  them  more  precious  than  the  far  more 
frequent /nffi'wg  asleep.  In  the  last  hours  of 
the  soul’s  connection  with  the  body,  and  de¬ 
pendence  upon  the  body  for  the  quality  and 
the  manifestation  of  its  experiences,  the  body 
(including  the  brain)  is  commonly  in  a  mor¬ 
bid,  if  not  torpid,  condition.  Capacities  which 
the  brain  may  well  retain  unimpaired  in  a 
healthy  body  at  the  stake  or  on  the  scaffold 
of  martyrdom,  are  rarely  retained  in  the  last 
hours  of  death  by  disease.  Clear  views,  and 
power  to  express  them,  are  not  to  bo  looked 
for  upon  deathbeds.  Onlj’  in  rare  instances 
are  they  given,  and  they  by  no  means  meas¬ 
ure  or  evidence  the  spiritual  condition.  Nor 
is  the  “testimony”  less  valuable  of  the  hum¬ 
ble  believer  who  consents,  without  a  murmur, 
to  sink  silently  into  the  sleep  of  unconscious¬ 
ness,  than  that  of  him  who,  retaining  vivid 
consciousness,  shouts  or  sings  amid  dying 
pains  or  martyr  fires. 

We  needed  no  “testimony”  from  Mrs. 
Lathrop  on  her  deathbed — we  who  had  known 
her  beautiful  life.  I  remember  her  at  Au¬ 
burn,  thirty  years  ago  and  more,  the  mother 
then  of  some  half  a  score  of  children,  busy 
and  burdened  thus  with  home  care ;  yet  stand¬ 
ing  by  her  husband,  cheering  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  him  for  his  laborious  ministry.  We  mot 
her  often — my  young  wife  and  I — and  I  re¬ 
member  how  her  wise  and  kind  niotherliness 
always  helped  us  to  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  bearing  such  burdens  cheerfully  and  hope¬ 
fully.  I  have  no  remembrance  of  ever  seeing 
her  face  clouded,  nor  when  it  did  not  beam 
brightly  and  sweetly  with  kind  and  generous 
feeling.  “She  opened  licr  mouth  with  wis¬ 
dom,  and  in  her  tongue  was  the  law  of  kind¬ 
ness.”  “  Her  children  arise  up  and  call  her 
blessed.”  Her  husband  had  gone  over  the 
river  before  her,  and  there  were  many  more 
there  to  welcome  her  coming.  Let  us  not 
doubt  her  joy  in  meeting  with  them,  and  in 
sharing  witli  them  the  higher  joy  of  behold¬ 
ing  “the  King  in  His  beauty.” 


ONEIDA  COM.MUXITY  SURRENDERS. 

By  Prof.  Hears  of  Hamilton  College. 

The  agitation  of  the  past  seven  or  eight 
months  against  the  Immoral  practices  of  the 
Oneida  Community,  is  producing  some  im¬ 
portant  results  in  the  Community  itself,  if  we 
are  to  credit  their  own  published  statements. 
The  official  organ  of  the  Community,  a  week¬ 
ly  journal  called  The  American  Socialist,  in 
the  issue  of  Aug.  ‘28th,  contains  two  docu¬ 
ments,  which  involve  the  entire  surrender  of 
the  practices  against  which  the  agitation  has 
been  directed. 

The  documents  are,  1st,  a  “  Message  to  the 
Oneida  Coniniunity,  by  J.  H.  N.”  [J.  H.  Noyes, 
the  fomidor  and  leader],  “Aug.  20, 1879.”  In 
this  paper  Noyes  reniinds  the  Community 
tliat  within  the  past  year  he  has  repeatedly 
warned  tlieiii  of  the  probable  necessity  which 
the  increasing  pressure  of  public  opinion 
would  force  upon  them,  of  receding  from 
“the  offensive  part”  of  their  system  of  cora- 
niuiiism,  and  proposes,  for  the  free  action  of 
the  body,  the  suggestion  that,  without  aban¬ 
doning  their  convictions  on  the  subject,  they 
should  give  up  their  practice  of  concubinage 
(he  calls  it  by  the  utterly  false  euphemism  of 
“coniplex  marriage”),  and  should  place  them¬ 
selves  on  tlie  platform  of  decent  society,  in 
which  either  nionoganiy  or  celibacy  is  cho¬ 
sen,  but  giving  the  preference  to  celibacy. 
The  Community  then,  he  says,  would  bo  di¬ 
vided  into  two  classes  -the  married  and  the 
celibates — both  legitimate,  but  the  latterpre- 
ferred.  Of  the  Communism  which  remained, 
the  features  would  be  innocent  enough — com¬ 
mon  property  rigiits,  a  common  table,  and  a 
common  children’s  department.  This,  says 
J.  H.  N.,  “  is  Communism  enough  to  hold  us 
together,  and  inspire  us  with  heroism  for  a 
new  career.  What  new  wonders  of  success 
maj‘ we  not  hope  for  in  the  yeara  to  come !’ 
The  concluding  paragraph  deserves  to  bo 
(luoted  entire : 

“  For  my  part,”  says  Noyos,  “  I  thhik  we  have 
great  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  toleration 
which  has  so  long  been  accorded  to  our  audacious 
experinieiit.  Especially  have  wo  been  indebted 
to  the  authorities  and  people  of  our  immediate 
neighborhood  for  kindness  and  protection.  It 
will  be  a  good  and  graceful  thing  for  us  to  re¬ 
lieve  them,  at  last,  of  the  burden  of  our  unpopu¬ 
larity,  and  show  the  world  that  Christian  Com- 
munisin  has  self-control  and  flexibility  enough  to 
live  and  flourish  without  complex  marriage.” 

The  admissions  and  tlie  implications  con¬ 
tained  in  these  few  lines,  deserve  more  con¬ 
sideration  than  we  have  space  to  give  them. 
It  is  the  first  time  in  my  knowledge  that  the 
Comiiiunity  or  their  friends  have  admitted 
the  “audacity”  or  the  “unpopularity”  of 
their  practices.  Editors  and  reporters  of 
journals,  who  ought  to  have  known  better, 
liave  represented  the  opposition  to  the  Com¬ 
munity’s  practices  as  confined  to  a  bigoted 
and  uninforiiied  few,  to  a  gathering  of 
Isters  without  foilowtng  among  the  laltJVtO 
ineu  who  were  meddling  with  matters  with 
which  they  bail  no  concern. 

■And  the  confession  tliat  they  have  been 
tolerated  to  a  degree  for  wdiich  they  ought  to 
bo  grateful,  is  a  severe  but  not  unmerited  re¬ 
proach  upon  those  who  have  controlled  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  in  tlie  central  region  of  New  York 
State,  and  upon  the  laws  and  law-makers  of 
the  entire  State.  Is  it  not  a  shame  to  us  all 
that  the  retreat  now  sounded  by  the  senile 
and  worn-out  leaders  of  the  Community,  was 
not  insisted  upon  and  compelled  long  ago  by 
the  voice  of  an  Indignant  public?  In  the 
history  of  this  central  region  of  the  Empire 
State,  teeming,  as  almost  no  other  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  does,  with  evidences  of 
a  high  Christian  culture,  is  there  anything 
quite  so  astonishing  as  the  toleration  in 
its  bosom  for  a  whole  generation  of  the  name¬ 
less  abominations  of  tlie  Oneida  Community, 
admitted  to  be  “  audacious  ”  by  their  loader 
himself  ?  Ever  since  I  have  been  a  resident 
here,  my  blood  has  boiled,  not  so  much  at 
the  thought  of  these  abominations,  as  at  the 
seemingly  helpless  aoquioseence  with  which 
they  have  been  regarded  by  the  entire  people. 

'The  second  document  is  headed  “Accept¬ 
ance  by  the  Oneida  Community.”  It  is  brief 
and  spiritless  in  tone,  and  yet  if  it  means 
anything,  it  is  a  complete  revolution  in  their 
policy.  Ill  substance  it  is  as  follows:  Mr. 
Noyes’  message  was  considered  August  26  in 
full  assembly,  and  its  propositions  accepted, 
and  it  is  to  bo  understood  that  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  date  the  Community  will  consist  of  two 
classes  of  members,  namely :  celibates  and 
the  married,  the  latter  conforming  to  the 
rules  of  strict  monogamy.  “The  Communi¬ 
ty,”  this  is  the  closing  sentence,  “will  now 
look  for  the  sympathy  and  encouragement 
which  have  been  so  liberally  promised  in  case 
this  change  should  ever  be  made.” 

In  these  last  words,  also,  it  is  clearly  inti¬ 
mated  that  the  Community  has  been  sensible 
of  an  untoward  attitude  of  the  public  towards 
their  institutions;  and  one  may  almost  read 
between  the  lines  a  new  advertisement  of 
their  industries  and  a  call  for  Increased  pa¬ 
tronage;  certainly  they  do  not  profess  any 
change  of  conviction  or  opinion.  It  is  mere¬ 
ly  ill  deference  to  a  rising  public  sentiment 
that  they  consent  to  so  radical  a  change  in 
their  practices. 

However,  it  is  not  the  Tnotives  of  these 
Noyesites  but  the  ads  which  are  our  coiic*ern. 
Nor  can  we  do  anything  to  rehabilitate  the 
dishonored  women,  or  to  extricate  the  chil¬ 
dren  born  of  those  promiscuous  unions  from 
the  taint  of  their  shameful  origin.  Our  only 
question  is.  Are  these  people,  wlio  up  to  with¬ 
in  a  few  months  were  so  wedded  to  their 
worse  than  barbarous  customs,  sincere  and 
honest  in  their  purpose  at  once  to  abandon 
them ’t  Clinging  still  to  tlicir  fanatical  belief 
in  the  rightfulness  and  Scripturalncss  of  these 
customs,  do  they  intend  to  live  like  decent 
people  ?  Having  trampled  under  foot,  some 
of  them  for  forty  years,  every  sentiment  of  re¬ 
gard  for  the  s.anctity  of  the  marriage  tie;  hav¬ 
ing  taught  expressly,  “  audaciously  ”  as  they 
now  admit,  that  such  a  relation  is  actually 
wrongful  and  unchristian ;  shall  w‘0  find  them 
entering  upon  this  relation,  or  showing  so 
much  respect  for  it  as  a  life  of  honorable  cel¬ 
ibacy  implies  ?  Shall  the  public  be  made  ac¬ 
quainted,  in  the  usual  way,  with  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  these  marriage  ties,  the  names  of  the 
parties  and  tlie  dates  of  the  ceremonies  being 
given  V  Or  is  it  expected  that  we  shall  be 
content  with  the  vague  phrases  of  the  second 
document,  which  only  says  that  from  the 
present  date  “  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the 
Community  will  consist  of  two  classes,”  Ac.? 

The  rti(‘a  Herald,  commenting  editorially 
on  this  a.spcft  of  the  case,  fairly  represents 
the  prevailing  sentiment  in  these  words: 

“  The  Community  will  of  course  understand  that 
the  world  will  demand  scrupulous  observance  of 
the  now  profession.  The  world  will  l>e  skeptical. 
It  will  discover  ultimately  whether  the  new  de¬ 
parture  is  genuine,  or  an  evasion.  Temptation  to 
old  practices  is  removed  only  by  on  understand¬ 
ing.  That  is  not  so  formidable  a  barrier  as  might 
be  orect^,  but  until  found  to  bo  insufficient.  It  will 
be  respected.” 
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OSE  HRANI>  BCFFALO  HUNT. 


By  Prof.  D.  H.  Robinson. 

The  rapid  settlement  of  our  Western  plains 
Is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  age.  Forty  years 
ago,  by  all  reports,  a  desert  as  dry  and  bar¬ 
ren  and  difficult  to  cross  as  the  great  Sahara. 
In  all  the  old  geographies  it  began  at  the 
Missouri  and  stretched  on  to  the  mountains. 
Woe  to  the  luckless  train  that  must  traverse 
Its  dreary  wastes !  Through  dust  and  sand, 
over  flinty  ridges,  across  treacherous  sloughs 
and  alkaline  plains,  the  begrimed  and  thirsty 
drivers  goaded  on  their  weary,  starving  oxen. 
And  If  the  keen  arrows  •  of  the  wily  savage, 
and  the  wild  stampede  of  countless  bison 
were  haply  escaped,  it  was  only  to  wander, 
often  lost  for  days,  amid  burning  sand,  lured 
on  perhaps  to  a  lingering  death  at  last  by  the 
mocking  mirage.  The  few  who  did  brave 
these  dangers  and  then  return,  were  counted 
as  heroes.  Their  honors  were  akin  to  those 
of  early  adventurers  to  the  new  world.  Their 
names  became  household  words,  and  their 
exploits  were  told  by  every  fireside  in  the 
land.  The  frontier  heroes  of  our  grandfa¬ 
thers  were  Davy  Crockett  and  Daniel  Boone. 
How  young  hearts  thrilled  at  the  recital  of 
their  adventures !  Similar  heroes  to  our  fa¬ 
thers  were  Kit  Carson  and  John  C.  Fremont. 
Both  repeatedly  crossed  the  plains,  and  both 
became  famous.  What  high  distinction  had 
Fremont  achieved,  or  what  proud  title  had 
he  won,  when  nominated  for  the  presidency  ? 
He  had  crossed  the  plains  and  mountains  to 
California  and  returned,  and  was  heralded 
everywhere  as  the  “gallant  young  pathfind¬ 
er”  !  This  was  his  claim,  and  on  this  was  he 
nominated.  True  he  had  married  an  old 
democrat’s  daughter  without  her  father’s 
consent.  That  of  course  was  foraging  on  the 
enemy..  That  was  party  service,  and  ought  to 
be  rewarded.  Still  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
this  gave  him  the  nomination.  No,  no;  he 
was  a  frontier  hero.  He  was  among  the  first 
to  cross  the  “  great  American  desert.”  But 
did  he  find  any  desert  ?  Scarcely.  The  desert 
fled  before  him,  and  has  been  fleeing  ever 
since — first  In  Western  Missouri,  then  in 
Eastern  Kansas,  next 'in  Western  Kansas  and 
Eastern  Colorado,  and  now  hastening  up  the 
winding  valleys  and  broadening  plains — away 
forever  goes  that  myth  of  our  childhood. 
Away  too  have  sped  Indian  and  buffalo,  and 
fast  In  their  westward  flying  shadow  have 
followed  broad  fields  of  wheat  and  rustling 
com.  Thirty  bushels  of  wheat  and  fifty  of 
corn  to  the  acre  are  now  not  uncommon  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  desert. 

As  the  oars  sped  westward  I  was  surprised 
at  the  extent  of  these  wheat  fields.  Good 
judges  estimate  the  yield  this  year  at  from 
twenty  to  thirty  millions  of  bushels,  and  this 
could  be  increased  at  least  five  fold,  for,  ap¬ 
parently,  not  one-fifth  of  the  land  is  occu¬ 
pied.  Along  all  the  streams  and  water-cour¬ 
ses  clear  to  the  mountains  the  grass  is  excel¬ 
lent,  and  many  herds  of  cattle  are  grazing 
upon  it.  They  will  feed  here  through  the 
Summer,  and  in  the  Fall  and  Winter  fatten 
A***  w».Tina.»  corn.  Not  ono  antelope,  and  but 
one  buffalo,  and  that  a  tame  one  among  a 
herd  of  cattle,  was  seen  during  the  entire 
trip.  How  different  a  journey  across  the 
plains  ten  years  ago !  Then,  in  places,  buffa¬ 
lo  trails  and  wallows,  and  the  animals  them¬ 
selves,  were  still  very  numerous ;  now  they 
are  seldom  seen  near  the  railroads.  I  then 
had  my  first  and  last  buffalo  hunt. 

We  were  on  an  excursion  train  over  the 
Kansas  Pacific  road  from  Lawrence  to  Sheri¬ 
dan  and  return.  This  was  then  the  terminus 
of  the  road.  There  were  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men  on  the  train,  with  various  kinds 
of  fire-arms — all  eager  for  a  hunt.  Game  had 
been  scarce.  Occasionally  a  small  herd 
would  appear  on  the  distant  horizon,  only  to 
sink  from  sight  behind  some  prairie  swell, 
their  tails  waving  defiance  at  our  harmless 
fusilade  as  the  heavy  train  thundered  on.  In 
despair  of  larger  game,  we  were  glad  to  shoot 
at  prairie  dogs  barking  on  their  burrows, 
and  antelope  flashing  around  a  hill-top  half  a 
mile  away.  Pistols  and  shot-guns,  and  rifles 
of  long  and  short  range,  popped  at  every¬ 
thing.  The  conductor  had  promised  us  a 
hunt.  It  was  now  nearly  night,  and  we  were 
almost  through  the  buffalo  country.  He 
seemed  to  have  cheated  us.  We  were  grow¬ 
ing  desperate,  when  suddenly,  on  turning  the 
point  of.  a  hill,  we  saw  in  the  distance,  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  plain,  a  large  herd  quietly 
grazing.  It  was  now  or  never.  And  how 
tempting  the  game !  Some  of  them  were  largo 
enough  to  be  hit  even  by  an  unskilful  marks¬ 
man!  These  somehow  we  marked  as  ours. 
We  were  skilful,  of  course.  But  still  the 
train  sped  on !  This  was  our  laist  chance. 
What  should  we  do  ?  Just  then  some  one 
rang  the  bell,  checked  the  train,  and  on  our 
side  of  the  train  off  jumped  nine  valiant  hunt¬ 
ers,  each  with  rifle  in  hand  and  a  buffalo  in 
his  eye.  Some  eyes  opened  wide  enough  for 
several  buffaloes.  The  train  might  go.  What 
oared  we  ?  Was  not  the  noble  game  just  be¬ 
fore  us  ?  Nearest  to  us  were  two  mighty  pa¬ 
triarchs  grazing  near  the  head  of  a  ravine 
about  half  a  mile  away.  On  we  go,  half  walk¬ 
ing,  half  running,  now  down  a  winding  water¬ 
course,  now  up  the  steep  ravine  near  our  des¬ 
tined  quarry.  Rising  cautiously,  we  see 
them;  but  the  range  is  too  great  to  make 
sure  work  of  it.  Down  now  on  hands  and 
knees,  on  we  creep  until  within  about  two 
hundred  yards.  Take  aim  all!  One,  two, 
three,  fire!  Strange  result — the  bulls  don’t 
fall !  They  simply  act  as  if  annoyed  by  flies. 
We  fire  again  and  again,  with  the  same  re¬ 
sult.  Finally  getting  fair  sight  of  us,  the 
stupid  creatures  take  the  alarm  and  move 
slowly  off.  We  follow,  firing  as  we  go.  Hur¬ 
rah  !  one  is  wounded  in  the  leg.  He  stops ; 
he  turns  around;  he  is  coming  towards  us 
shaking  his  head  most  fearfully,  the  ugliest 
looking  brute  we  ever  saw.  This  wont  do. 
He  is  making  a  mistake,  the  stupid  creature ! 
We  are  not  the  party  hunted.  Ho  is.  But 
on  he  comes.  We  hold  a  hurried  consulta¬ 
tion.  It  is  sunset,  the  cars  have  moved  on, 
we  are  four  or  five  miles  from  the  track,  and 
we  probably  can’t  catch  him  before  dark  any¬ 
how.  And  besides  that,  he  isn’t  ours.  We 
never  have  lost  a  buffalo.  And  hostile  In¬ 
dians  are  around  us,  too. 

Several  settlers  had  been  killed  by  them  a 
day  or  two  before.  Let  us  go  back,  we  have 
hunted  long  enough.  We  are  tired.  But  see, 
the  brute  has  stopped !  He  Is  turning  back, 
and  so  are  we.  We  are  not  tired  any  more, 
that  stop  rested  us.  Along  the  level,  up  a 


hill,  down  a  ravine,  slower  and  slower,  until 
the  monster  stops.  One  more  volley,  and 
down  he  goes.  And  now  a  shout,  not  to  be 
suppressed  by  fear  of  all  the  Indians  that 
ever  lifted  white  man’s  hair.  Each  secures 
some  trophy  of  the  hunt.  Tail,  and  tongue, 
and  scalp,  and  a  quantity  of  rubber-like  meat, 
are  secured  in  a  trice.  Tougher  meat  proba¬ 
bly  never  grew,  the  accumulated  toughness 
of  fifty  years’  diet  on  wire  grass,  prickly  pear, 
and  sage  brush  !  Fifty  years  ?  Yes ;  the 
rings  on  his  horas  told  that,  and  he  doubtless 
would  have  been  much  older  had  the  horns 
been  longer.  Bo  old  and  tough,  no  wonder 
he  died  hard. 

Battered  by  a  hundred  bullets — of  course 
every  ball  hit  him,  I  am  sure  mine  did — and 
yet  but  three  or  four  penetrated  his  rugged 
carcass.  There’s  toughness  for  you !  Quick¬ 
ly  gathering  our  trophies,  and  glancing  un¬ 
easily  around  the  rapidly  darkening  horizon 
for  those  prowling  savages,  avoiding  the 
crests  of  the  hills,  away  wo  hurry  down  the 
ravines  and  across  the  prairie  in  pursuit  of  a 
railroad  train  two  hours  in  advance  of  us. 
And  now  wo  are  near  the  track,  the  engine 
whistles,  and  hope  of  supper  and  rest  is  high. 
But  alas,  the  vanity  of  human  expectations ! 
The  engineer,  tired  of  waiting,  steams  up  and 
pulls  out  for  the  night  encampment  on  a  side 
track  six  miles  away.  O  those  long  and 
weary  miles — miles  never  so  long  before ! 

Most  of  that  moat  was  dropped  on  the  way, 
and  may  be  lying  around  there  yet.  Fossil 
specimens  have  been  abundant  in  that  region 
over  since.  Some  of  the  party  tired  out  com¬ 
pletely,  and  had  to  be  left  on  the  road.  They 
were  afterwards  brought  in  on  the  engine. 
The  rest  of  us  reached  the  encampment  about 
midnight,  the  weariest  hunters  that  over  shot 
a  buffalo  bull  fifty  years  old. 

Such  hunts  are  no  longer  possible.  The 
buffalo  region  is  now  very  narrow  and  re¬ 
stricted,  and  the  herds  are  very  small.  The 
Indian’s  cattle,  with  the  Indians,  are  fast 
perishing  from  the  earth.  Soon  the  last  In¬ 
dian  will  have  driven  the  last  buffalo  up  the 
lonely  trail  over  the  range  to  the  happy  hunt¬ 
ing  grounds  beyond  the  western  sky,  and 
towns,  and  villages,  and  peaceful  homes,  and 
all  the  thrift  of  busy  toil,  will  cover  the  land 
from  the  great  rivers  to  the  snowy  mountains, 
and  honest  men  will  everywhere  rejoice  that 
the  Indian  agent’s  dishonest  occupation  is 
gone.  Speed  that  happy  day!  If  countless 
thousands  of  buffaloes  ranged  over  the  plains 
a  few  years  ago  with  Indians  to  destroy 
them,  certainly  millions  of  cattle  may  do  the 
same  a  few  years  to  come,  with  white  men  to 
protect  them,  and  corn  enough  to  feed  them. 
This  is  the  groat  natural  pasture  ground  of 
the  continent.  Hence,  at  no  distant  day, 
must  come  the  chief  supply  of  beef  for  the 
Eastern  market,  and  export  to  Europe. 


A  YOUNG  EMPIRE. 

In  the  preface  to  his  volume  on  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  published  just  twenty-five  years 
ago,  Edward  Everett  Hale  says:  “The  his¬ 
tory  of  two  territories,  whose  first  governors 
have  as  yet  never  seen  their  dominions,  in 
which,  indeed,  there  is  not  yet  a  single  town, 
may  seem  to  be  easily  written.”  Th»t  vol¬ 
ume  has  no  value  now,  except  as  noting  the 
beginnings  of  things.  It  is  doubtless  true,  as 
Mr.  Hale  testifies,  that  up  to  1854  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  had  no  civilized  inhabitants  except 
soldiers  sent  to  keep  the  Indians  in  order, 
missionaries  to  convert  them,  and  a  few  other 
scattering  inhabitants  engaged  in  trapping  or 
in  buying  furs  of  the  Indians.  The  two  States 
now  have  a  population  not  far  from  a  million 
and  a  half.  It  must  have  been  not  loss  than 
ten  years  ago  that  Whittier  wrote,  ooncoming 
the  great  empire  west  of  the  Missouri  River, 

I  hear  the  tread  of  pioneers 
Of  nations  yet  to  bo ; 

The  first  low  wash  of  waves  where  soon 
Shall  roll  a  human  sea. 

And  there,  as  in  clear  poetic  vision,  ho  saw 
how 

The  rudiments  of  empire  here 
Are  plastic  yet,  and  warm ; 

The  chaos  of  a  mighty  world 
Is  rounding  into  form. 

Majestic  as  is  the  vision  of  the  poet,  it  is  al¬ 
most  belittled  by  the  facts  which  more  than 
realize  it.  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  “  the  regions  beyond,”  have  never 
grown  so  rapldlj*  in  population  and  wealth  as 
during  the  past  year. 

This  is  especially  true  of  Nebraska  which, 
though  erected  into  a  territory  at  the  same 
time  with  Kansas,  did  not  so  early  begin  the 
march  towards  empire.  Though  smaller  by  a 
little  more  than  five  thousand  square  miles 
than  Kansas,  (the  former  has  seventy-six  and 
the  latter  a  little  more  than  eighty-one  thou¬ 
sand,)  yet  its  prairies  are  as  rich,  its  mineral 
resources  nearly  or  quite  as  abundant,  it« 
territory  as  well  watered,  and  its  climate  as 
healthful  and  desirable.  A  large  portion  of 
Nebraska,  as  well  as  of  Kansas,  was  included 
in  that  immense  tract  which  was  designated 
on  the  maps  with  which  my  boyhood  days 
were  familiar,  os  “  The  Great  American  Des¬ 
ert.”  It  would  better  describe  it  to  call  it  a 
fruitful  garden.  The  eastern  limit  of  what  is 
a  real  desert  is  steadily  retreating  towards 
“  the  Rockies,”  as  the  result  of  afforestation 
or  tree  culture,  which  both  the  State  and  the 
citizens  of  Nebraska  liberally  encourage. 
From  figures  which  I  obtained  at  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  Lincoln,  it  appears 
that  there  are  63,529  acres  of  cultivated  tim¬ 
ber  in  the  State,  and  that  on  these  acres  31,- 
574,143  thrifty  trees  are  growing.  The  varie¬ 
ties  of  trees  which  are  most  cultivated  are 
the  cotton  wood,  elm,  box  elder,  soft  maple, 
black  and  white  walnut.  I  could  not  learn 
that  the  eucalyptus,  which  has  been  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  cultivated  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  has  been  tried  here. 

This  extensive  tree  culture  is  a  fact  of  im¬ 
mense  significance  in  its  relation  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  State.  Be¬ 
sides  being  encouraged  by  State  legislation. 
Congress  has  also  and  with  wise  forecast  tak¬ 
en  the  matter  in  hand.  A  law  of  Congress 
provides  for  the  taking  of  a  homestead  of  160 
acres  or  less,  upon  the  condition  that  the  per¬ 
son  taking  it  shall  plant  one-sixtieth  part 
of  it  in  trees,  and  keep  them  in  a  growing 
condition  for  eight  years.  He  need  not  re¬ 
side  upon  the  claim,  and  he  may  hold  it  ex¬ 
empt  from  taxation,  and  from  liability  for 
debt,  until  after  he  obtains  his  patent.  To 
secure  “a  tree  claim”  is  a  favorite  way  of 
getting  a  good  farm,  or  at  least  the  land  to 
make  a  good  farm,  for  a  small  price. 

Nebraska  has  made  provision  for  early  se¬ 
curing  an  ample  school  fund  without  the  ne¬ 


cessity  of  resorting  to  direct  taxation.  The 
general  Government  has  given  to  the  State 
two  sections,  or  1280  acres  in  each  township, 
for  the  permanent  endowment  of  the  public 
schools.  This  is  one-oighteonth  part  of  the 
whole  area  of  the  State.  The  Legislature  has 
fixed  upon  S7  per  acre  as  the  minimum  price 
for  these  lands,  while  the  Constitution  guards 
the  fund  thus  raised  from  ever  being  reduced, 
and  devotes  the  income  from  it  to  school  pur¬ 
poses.  The  State  is  thus  certain  to  have,  in 
a  fe^  years,  an  ample  school  fund. 

Already  this  State  has  won  distinction  for 
fruit  growing.  It  carries  off  the  first  prize 
for  exhibiting  the  beet  apples  at  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Exposition,  and  in  several  pomological 
fairs  it  has  distanced  competitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Its  prairies  are  not 
surpassed  for  beauty  and  fertility.  The  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Nemaha  vies  with  that  of  the  just¬ 
ly  famed  Boyer  in  Iowa.  From  an  elevation 
near  the  village  of  Salem  in  southeastern  Ne¬ 
braska,  I  had  the  finest  prairie  view  that  I 
ever  beheld  in  my  life.  It  suggested  the  di¬ 
viner  beauty  of  another  “Salem’s  happy 
seats.” 

Our  own  Church  is  doing  its  share  in  the 
work  of  laying  here  the  foundations  of  a 
Christian  State.  The  work  has  been  well  be¬ 
gun.  Our  synodical  missionary.  Rev.  George 
L.  Little,  is  active  in  exploring  new  fields,  and 
in  planting  churches  at  county  seats,  and 
other  centres  of  population  which  have  in 
them  “  the  promise  and  potency  ”  of  growth. 

Clement. 


MARTHA’S  VINEYARD. 

By  Rev.  A.  J.  Quick. 

This  is  an  island  about  tw’enty  miles  In 
length,  and  from  five  to  ten  in  width.  The 
land  Is,  for  the  most  part,  level,  sandy,  and 
barren.  Its  history  is  Involved  in  some  ob¬ 
scurity,  but  It  is  said  that  one  Captain  or 
Count  Gosnold  discovered  the  Island  in  1602, 
eighteen  years  before  the  landing  at  Ply¬ 
mouth.  The  Count  had  a  friend,  a  Duke,  in 
whoso  honor  Duke’s  county  is  named,  of 
which  this  island  is  part.  The  Duke  had 
three  daughters,  to  whom  was  given  certain 
Islands,  and  for  whom  they  were  named.  To 
Martha  was  given  the  largest  Island  with  Its 
vineyards ;  to  Elizabeth  the  Elizabeth  Islands ; 
as  for  the  other.  Nan  took  it — hence  Nantuck¬ 
et.  Thomas  Mayhew  became  Governor  of 
those  Islands  in  1647.  They  remained  In  the 
Mayhew  family  about  seventy  years,  during 
which  time  the  Indian  natives  were  treated 
with  great  kindness,  and  through  missionary 
efforts  many  were  won  to  Christianity.  These 
natives  have  so  dwindled  away  that  scarcely 
a  trace  of  them  can  be  found. 

It  was  in  1835  that  the  Methodists  held 
their  first  campmeeting  on  the  island.  It 
was,  in  the  past,  called  the  East  Chop.  They 
had  at  first  only  a  few  rude  society  tents.  But 
as  many  os  one  thousand  persons  attended 
the  first  meeting,  and  there  were  many  con¬ 
versions.  Now  the  campmeoting  associa¬ 
tion  owns  forty  acres  of  land,  much  of  it  an 
oak  grove,  and  the  whole  is  laid  out  In  fine 
streets,  avenues,  and  parks,  which  are  lined 
with  eottages,  beautiful  and  artistic,  of  erery 
variety  of  architectural  design  and  tasfe. 

In  1868  the  Oak  BlulTs  Land 
Company  was  formed,  and  one  hundrei^cres 
of  land  were  purchased  at  an  expense  of  1350,- 
000.  In  ten  years  they  have  turned  thii  waste 
of  sand  axd  barren  plain  into  a  Lilputlan 
city  of  unrivalled  beauty. 

In  1870  the  Vineyard  Grove  Companybought 
two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  known 
as  the  “Highlands.”  They  have  already  ex¬ 
pended  In  public  improvements  $150,(00.  It 
Is  on  this  ground  that  the  Baptist  Vineyard 
Association  have  built  a  large  temple.  In 
which  religious  meetings  are  held  every  year 
for  at  least  one  week.  Their  meetinfs  this 
year  eommenced  the  10th  of  August. 

On  the  Methodist  oampmeeting  grounds  a 
magnificent  iron  Tabernacle  has  just  been 
completed,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  It  will  seat 
4,000  people.  The  first  sermon  preached  un¬ 
der  Its  roof  was  by  Dr.  Pierce  of  "Zion’s 
Herald,”  who  had  the  honor  of  presiding  at 
the  first  oampmeeting  held  on  these  grounds 
In  1835.  The  dedicatory  services  of  the  new 
Tabernacle  were  held  August  6th,  at  which 
a  sermon  was  preached  by  Bishop  Foster 
from  Eph.  iv.  13.  It  was  a  doctrinal  dis¬ 
course,  and  the  truth,  from  the  Methodist 
standpoint,  was  concisely  and  vigorously  en¬ 
forced;  but  his  thrusts  at  Unltarlanlam,  and 
especially  at  Calvinism,  were  not  in  good 
taste;  and  if  Arminian  theology  cannot  be 
clothed  in  more  perfect  armor  than  that 
which  the  Bishop  had  at  hand,  he  had  better 
not  invite  attack. 

Their  campmeeting  season  commenced  Aug. 
18th.  During  these  meetings,  and  especially 
at  the  time  of  the  “  Annual  Illumination,” 
this  city  boasts  of  a  population  of  from  thirty 
to  forty  thousand  people.  With  such  a  popu¬ 
lation,  it  may,  with  propriety,  claim  the  name 
of  “The  Cottage  City  of  America.” 

The  tents  of  this  city  by  the  sea  have  given 
way  to  artistic  cottages  and  villages,  chiefly 
of  Swiss  and  Gothic  style  of  architecture, 
that  are  unsurpassed  by  anything  of  the  kind 
in  any  country.  Of  this  class  are  the  elegant 
villas  of  H.  A.  Tucker,  M.D.,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ;  A.  S.  Barnes,  the  book  publisher;  and 
especially  that  of  Hon.  Oliver  Ames  of  North 
Easton,  Mass.,  which  covers  two  lots  on  Sea 
View  avenue,  is  in  the  Germanic-Swits  style 
of  architecture,  and  elegantly  finished  and 
furnished  throughout.  It  is  said  that  the  en¬ 
tire  expense  of  the  building  was  covered  by 
one  speculative  transaction  of  its  owner.  The 
place  has  also  several  large  hotels,  offering 
every  modern  comfort  and  convenience. 
Board  and  rooms  can  be  had  at  hotels  for 
from  $2  to  $4  a  day,  and  In  cottages  for  $1 
to  $2. 

Recreation  and  pleasure  arc  found  in  driv¬ 
ing  upon  and  promenading  its  excellent  con¬ 
crete  streets,  which  thread  the  whrte  city; 
In  sea-bathing,  which  is  here  unusually  safe 
and  delightful,  there  being  no  surf,  and  the 
water  of  a  temperature  several  degrees  higher 
than  at  other  prominent  watering-places  on 
the  New  England  coast ;  in  blue-fishing,  which 
is  reckoned  among  the  most  fascinatii^  sports 
of  the  visitors;  In  roller-skating  in  an  im¬ 
mense  rink  built  at  a  cost  of  $5,000;  in  nu¬ 
merous  excursions,  by  sea  and  land,  to  Ed- 
gartown,  to  Vineyard  Haven,  to  Nantucket,  a 
rare  old  place  showing  unmistakable  signs  of 
decay,  its  streets  grass-grown,  and  many  of 
its  houses  unoccupied ;  to  Gay-Head,  a  re¬ 
markable  headland  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  high,  forming  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Vineyard,  with  ridges  four-fifths  of  a 


mile  long,  displaying,  according  to  Professor 
Hitchcock,  twenty-three  bright  colored  bands 
of  clay,  sand,  conglomerate,  lignite,  and  iron 
ore. 

By  no  means  the  least  of  the  merits  of  this 
Summer  retreat  are  its  literary  privileges. 
The  Martha’s  Vineyard  Summer  Institute 
held  hero  its  second  annual  session,  be¬ 
ginning  July  15th,  ending  August  16th.  Its 
object  is  to  meet  the  vacation  wants  of  such 
ns  wish  to  combine  the  study  of  some  spe¬ 
cialty  with  the  rest  and  recreation  of  a  de¬ 
lightful  seaside  resort.  The  plan  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  embraces 

1.  Different  departments  for  regular  morn¬ 
ing  drill,  each  under  the  charge  of  a  skilled 
instructor.  There  are  eleven  of  these. 

2.  Readings  and  lectures  by  professors  of 
the  Institute  and  others ;  free  to  members, 
and  open  to  the  public  by  the  payment  of  a 
small  admission  fee.  Some  of  these  have 
been  of  unusual  merit. 

But  all  these  things  would  fail  to  attract 
visitors,  were  they  not  combined  with  the 
necessary  conditions  of  health,  such  as  pure 
water  and  an  invigorating  atmosphere.  Those 
this  Cottage  City  affords.  Even  during  these 
recent  days  of  extreme  lieat  tliore  have  al¬ 
ways  been  refreshing  breezes  and  cool  nights. 
Water,  pure  and  cold,  is  obtained  by  sinking 
a  tube  until  it  reaches  the  sea-level.  This  wa¬ 
ter  has  been  analyzed,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
it  contains  the  same  properties  as  are  found 
in  the  celebrated  mineral  springs  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  An  aid  to  social  comfort  is  the  almost 
entire  freedom  from  those  two  groat  enemies 
to  human  kind,  the  mosquito  and  the  fly. 
We  say,  then,  to  all  who  have  not  found  their 
Ideal  retreat  for  themselves  and  families. 
Visit  Cottage  City. 

Roehester,  M.  H. 


A  THOUSAND  THANKS. 

By  a  Presbyterian  Woman. 

Ten  thousand  times  a  thousand  Christian 
women  will  thank  Dr.  Crosby  for  the  right¬ 
eous  indignation  that  Hashes  from  his  cultur¬ 
ed  pen,  in  the  article  on  “  The  Nude  in  Art,” 
which  was  in  The  Evangelist  of  Aug.  21st. 
In  expressing  my  utter  inability  to  under¬ 
stand  how  an  object  from  which  one  instinct¬ 
ively  recoils  when  seen  in  nature,  becomes  a 
means  of  refinement  when  viewed  in  art,  the 
scornful  curl  of  the  lips  replied  more  cutting¬ 
ly  than  could  words,  “You  are  not  sufficient¬ 
ly  cultured  to  appreciate  high  art ;  it  is  very 
far  above  your  level.”  Not  so  witli  Dr.  Cros¬ 
by;  he,  at  least,  cannot  be  accused  of  being 
uncultured.  Hence  we  rejoice  in  his  cham¬ 
pionship  of  things  that  are  pretty  and  pure, 
in  opposition  to  exhibitions  of  things  that 
are  neither  pure  nor  prettj". 

What  mother  has  not  noticed  the  delicacy 
with  which  her  ghild,  still  upon  the  knee, 
clings  to  its  tiny  drapery  to  prevent  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  its  person,  even  to  its  mother’s 
eye  ?  One  can  well  imagine  how  little  hearts 
are  early  made  to  ache  when  left  to  coarse 
and  indelicate  exposure  by  vulgar  nurses 
in  the  bath-room  and  nursery;  and  is  not 
the  present  style  of  dressing  little  girls 
tending  to  dull  the  sensibilities  in  this  re- 

apeot  ?  'Blit  wo  firo  told  thfit  tho  fttnoUi ixra 

are  long,  that  the  style  is  French — conse¬ 
quently  faultless  in  taste  (?) — whicli  may  all 
be  very  true ;  nevertheless  it  is  no  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  style  that  made  a  little  girl’s 
skirt  sufficiently  ample  to  cover  her  knees. 

Is  it  not  high  time  that  ladles  shall  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  exercise  a  little  old-fashioned  com¬ 
mon-sense  in  selecting  pictures  for  their  par¬ 
lors,  without  being  set  down  by  self-assumed 
critics  as  lacking  in  culture?  Forsooth ! 

There  are  many  things  in  nature  that  are 
truly  beautiful  in  themselves,  which  have 
been  copied  by  artists  who  rank  second  to 
none  In  ability,  hence  let  ladies  of  means 
patronize  such,  and  adorn  their  walls  with 
pictures  that  may  be  viewed  without  making 
the  hot  blood  rush  to  the  temples  for  very 
shame.  This  feeling  ought  not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  prudery  which  shrinks  from 
calling  subjects  that  are  proper  for  conversa¬ 
tion  by  their  proper  names.  There  are  land¬ 
scape  paintings  in  this  city  that  may  be  view¬ 
ed  with  a  pleasure  second  only  to  that  of  be¬ 
ing  seated  upon  a  grassy  mound,  breathing 
the  pure  air  that  surrounds  them,  and  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  music  that  it  wafts  in  every  breeze. 
There  are  ocean  views,  also,  that  make  one 
listen  for  the  roar  or  ripple  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  as  for  pretty  sweet  flowers  and  faces, 
they  are  sufficiently  numerous  for  any  de¬ 
mand.  A  thousand  times  ten  thousand  beau¬ 
tiful  objects  for  the  artist’s  skill  of  which  one 
need  never  weary,  neither  fear  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  will  ever  be  other  than  refining,  upon 
old  or  young.  Nudity  meets  with  no  favor 
even  in  the  abodes  of  the  holy  and  blessed 
above,  for  we  are  told  that  they  are  all  dress¬ 
ed  in  robes  of  spotless  white.  May  every 
one  who  Is  treading  thitherward  stamp  with 
decided  aversion  that  which  is  at  variance 
with  the  pure  instincts  of  our  nature. 

I  wish  Dr.  Crosby  would  bring  his  powerful 
influence  to  bear  upon  a  certain  literary 
Broadway  store,  in  which  stands  a  full  size 
nude  statue  so  close  to  its  windows  that  the 
thousands  who  pass  and  repass  its  door,  even 
if  they  never  enter,  meet  with  a  shock  if  the 
eye  chances  to  turn  towards  the  many  other 
articles  of  interest  that  it  displays. 

Mew  York,  August  37. 


BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOR  DISABLED  MINISTERS. 

September  is  the  month  assigned  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  collections  for  the  Re¬ 
lief  Fund.  The  deficiency  of  $14,699  for  the 
year  ending  April  1st,  1879,  has  been  met; 
but  the  Board  is  now  full  five  months  in  ar¬ 
rears,  and  needs  to-day  Twenty-five  Thou¬ 
sand  Dollabs  to  pay,  oven  at  greatly  reduc¬ 
ed  rates,  the  families  representing  from  sev¬ 
enteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  persons. 
The  want  of  this  relief  means,  to  most  of 
them,  garments  tattered  or  threadbare,  din¬ 
ners  without  meat,  scarceness  of  bread  and 
fuel,  sickness  with  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  dunning  creditors,  threatening 
landlords,  and  bitter  sorrow  of  heart.  Last 
year  nine  of  the  thirty-eight  Synods  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  sent  to  the  Treasury 
more  than  they  drew  out,  to  wit:  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  New  Jersey,  Harrisburgh,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  and 
Colorado — New  York  taking  the  lead,  and  the 
others  following  in  the  order  named. 

Of  the  179  Presbyteries  14  are  in  foreign 
lands.  Of  the  remaining  163  there  are  70 
Presbyteries  giving  more  than  they  draw  out, 
while  95  Presbyteries  take  from  the  Treasury 


more  than  they  give.  Forget  not  the  worn 
out  minister,  or  the  widow  and  orplian.  Give 
quickly  and  liberally,  and  urge  otiiors  to  do 
the  same.  George  Hale,  Secretary, 

1334  Che.stnut-8treet,  Philadelphia. 

September  let,  1879. 


“WHERE  IS  THAT  YOUNG  MAN!” 

By  Rev.  Parvus  P.  Nemo. 

In  your  issue  of  July  31st,  Rev.  C.  F.  Goss 
has  an  article  on  which,  with  your  consent,  I 
will  offer  a  few  critical,  yet  friendly  remarks. 
In  answering  the  question  “  Where  is  that 
young  man  ?  ”  Mr.  Goss  pictures  a  young 
Christian  as  leaving  his  home  and  the  church 
he  belongs  to,  and  taking  up  his  abode  for  a 
few  months  in  “the  second  largest  town  in 
the  northern  oil  regions.”  There,  “at  the 
silent  hour  of  midnight,”  this  young  Chris¬ 
tian  (?)  is  found  in  a  dance-house,  with  “his 
face  Hushed  with  poisoned  beer,”  keeping 
company  with  infamous  women. 

For  this  scandalous  conduct  Mr.  Goss  thinks 
the  young  man’s  pastor  was  partly  responsi¬ 
ble,  because,  thinking  his  absence  would  bo 
short,  he  had  advised  the  young  man  “not  to 
take  a  letter  for  the  present.”  Addressing 
that  pastor  Mr.  Goss  says :  “  If  you  had  urg¬ 
ed  him  to  take  a  church  letter,  it  (1.  e.  the 
young  man’s  sliameful  behavior)  might  have 
been  avoided.  If  you  had  written  to  some 
clergyman  in  the  oil  country,  and  told  him  to 
look  out  for  the  young  man,  it  might  have 
been  avoided.” 

Now  I  hope  Mr.  Goss  will  allow  his  brother 
Nemo  to  say,  in  kindness,  that  his  plow  don’t 
run  deep  enough  to  reach  the  subsoil  in  this 
young  man’s  case.  What  if  his  pastor  had 
given  him  “a  church  letter,”  and  what  if, 
through  the  “  look  out”  of  “some  clergyman 
in  the  oil  country,”  that  disgraceful  scene  in 
the  dance-house  had  not  taken  place :  though 
the  church  would  in  that  case  have  been  spar¬ 
ed  the  dishonor  of  his  rakishness,  would  the 
young  man  himself  have  been  essentially  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  sight  of  the  heart-searching  One  ? 
Allowing  that  a  connection  with  the  church 
in  that  “second  largest  town”  might  have 
saved  him  from  disgrace,  and  the  church 
from  the  stigma  his  conduct  occasioned,  did 
not  his  dance-liouse  revelry  render  it  ex¬ 
tremely  questionable  whether  he  was  over  re¬ 
generated  ?  Now  wliat  I  object  to  in  your  ar¬ 
ticle,  brother  Goss,  is  not  your  insisting  on  a 
church  member’s  taking  and  using  a  church 
letter,  however  short  his  stay  abroad  may  be, 
but  your  entire  silence  as  to  the  probable  un¬ 
soundness  of  that  church  member’s  piety 
whose  course  you  have  depicted.  Your  arti¬ 
cle  makes  the  impression — though  such,  I  am 
sure,  was  not  your  intention — that  if  a  church 
member  does  but  “  make  clean  the  outside  of 
the  cup  and  platter,”  that  is  about  all  that  is 
demanded  of  him.  If  such  an  event  as  you 
have  described  actually  occurred,  one  would 
imagine,  on  reading  your  article,  that  in  your 
opinion,  though  the  midnight  scene  in  the 
dance-house  was  a  stain  on  the  young  man’s 
Christian  character,  it  was  only  a  transient, 
outward  stain,  and  did  not  indicate  internal 
defilement  and  rottenness.  Such  at  least  was 
the  impression  that  the  article  made  upon 

mo.  Ah,  thought  I,  a  “church  letter”  was 
not  wnne  tii»t  proressing  young  niitii  iiemiwi 

to  shield  him  from  falling,  but  a  heart  made 
pure  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  I  wish  that 
you,  brother  Goss,  had  wound  up  your  article 
with  remarks  on  the  vast  Importance  of  set¬ 
ting  out  right  in  the  Christian  life. 

In  the  preaching  of  the  present  day  few 
topics  are  more  needed,  and  few  more  neg¬ 
lected  and  Ignored,  than  showing  the  danger 
there  is  that  awakened  sinners  will  miss  the 
road  to  heaven  by  settling  down  on  a  delusive 
hope.  The  young  man  whose  case  you  de¬ 
scribe — allowing  that  such  a  case  actually 
came  under  your  obsers-ation — was  doubtless 
a  self-deceived  professor;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  within  the  visible  church  there 
are  others  who  are  strangers  to  vital  piety. 
A  “  form  of  godliness  ”  they  manage  to  main¬ 
tain,  but  to  its  “  power  ”  they  are  utter  stran¬ 
gers.  They  “say  they  are  Jews,”  but  God 
ranks  them  as  belonging  to  “  the  synagogue 
of  Satan.”  To  the  question,  then,  “  Where 
is  that  j'oung  man  ?  ”  or  Where  are  many  of 
Christ’s  professed  disciples  to  be  found  ?  me- 
thinks  this  would  be  a  proper  response:  “In 
the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  in  the  bond  of  in¬ 
iquity.”  “  Thou  hast  neither  part  nor  lot  in 
this  matter,  for  thy  heart  is  not  right  in  the 
sight  of  God.”  Ministers  must  not  take  it 
for  granted,  when  they  become  pastors  or 
stated  supplies,  that  all  whom  they  find  in 
the  church  are  also  in  Christ,  and  they  should 
so  preach  as  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  ob¬ 
taining  of  delusive  hopes,  and  as  to  under¬ 
mine  and  destroy  delusive  ones  that  havb  al¬ 
ready  been  obtained  and  cherished.  It  was 
ono  of  the  excellences  of  the  holiest  min¬ 
ister  Nemo  ever  knew,  that  he  studiously 
guarded  his  hearers  against  surface  piety — 
against  hopes  that  will  ultimately  make  them 
ashamed. 

Ashland,  New  York. 


Etie  Jl£ltlf0fou0 

From  The  Congregationalist :  If  the 
Rev.  I.  S.  Kallock  had  occupied  himself  by 
an  humble,  self-denying,  and  reverent  life, 
leading  him  to  make  Clod’s  people  his  peo¬ 
ple,  and  God’s  cause  his  cause,  in  the  dili¬ 
gent  repair  of  such  fragments  of  Christian 
character  as  he  carried  away  from  Boston 
with  him  years  ago,  instead  of  aspiring  to 
out-Kearney  the  prince  of  the  Sand-lots, 
and  lead  the  hoodlums  of  San  Francisco 
in  their  evil  crusade  against  the  Chinese 
in  particular,  and  law  and  order  in  gener¬ 
al  ;  he  would  not  now  be  lying  in  danger 
of  death  from  the  pistol  of  a  ruffian,  to 
whom  he  had  given  the  ruffian’s  provoca¬ 
tion. 


From  The  Examiner :  The  fact  is,  that 
the  camp- meeting  was  a  necessary  out¬ 
growth,  in  a  newly-settled  country,  of 
scanty  religious  privileges ;  and  at  its 
best  estate,  a  blessed  evil.  It  was  adapt¬ 
ed  to  a  rough  and  uncultivated  people, 
and  could  only  be  successfully  conducted 
by  preachers  who  were  accustomed  to 
handle  this  class — preachers  who  cheer¬ 
fully  welcomed  to  their  religious  gather¬ 
ings  all  the  reckless  men  and  abandoned 
women  who  chose  to  come,  assured  that 
some  at  least  who  “came  to  scoff”  would 
“remain  to  pray.”  The  problem  which 
especially  concerns  the  religious  world  at 
the  present  day,  is  how  to  reach  just  the 
class  which  compels  the  camp-meeting  to 
close  its  gates,  or  suspend  its  services  on 
the  Lord’s  day.  The  modem  camp-meet¬ 
ing,  therefore,  breaks  down  at  the  very 
point  where,  in  other  days,  its  efficacy  was 
especially  vaunted. 


From  The  Methodist :  Secretary  Bchurz 
has  made  an  elaborate  statement  concern¬ 
ing  the  Ponca  Indians.  It  has  been  alleg¬ 
ed  that  their  removal  from  their  reserva¬ 
tion  was  accomplished  by  fraud,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  a  ring  of  specnlator.s  who 
coveted  their  lands.  Mr.  Schurz  savs  that 
by  the  treaty  of  1868,  this  reservatilm,  sit¬ 
uated  in  Dakota,  was  ceded  to  the  Sioux 
who  are  now  in  possession  of  the  same! 
This  cession  was  the  result  of  a  blunder 
of  a  former  administration,  and  as  the 
Sioux  insisted  upon  their  treaty  rights,  a 
removal  of  the  Poncas  became  necessary. 
This  removal  was  accompanied  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  disasters  and  mishaps.  But 
the  cheerful  statement  is  made  that  the 
Poncas  are  now  happy  and  prosperous  in 
their  new  home— a  very  pleasant  piece  of 
news. 


From  The  Churchman  :  He  who  in  faith 
partakes  of  Christ’s  body  and  blood,  that 
is,  of  the  bread  broken  and  blessed,  and  of 
the  wine  poured  out  and  blessed,  is  there¬ 
by  made  anew  to  share  the  blessings  which 
were  gained  upon  the  cross.  How  great 
these  blessings  are,  need  not  be  stated  here. 
The  Communion  Office  declares  them  to' 
be  “  forgiveness  of  sins  and  all  other  ben¬ 
efits  of  His  iiassion.”  The  Christ  came 
to  earth  and  was  crucified  that  He  might 
bestow  them  upon  us.  They  were  worth 
the  greatest  sacrifice  the  world  ever  be¬ 
held.  When  they  were  gained,  Jesus,  in 
pitying  love,  joined  them  to  so  small  an 
act  as  the  eating  of  bread  and  the  drinking 
of  wine.  Infinite  condescension !  Won¬ 
drous  pity,  thus  to  remember  the  weak¬ 
ness  and  littleness  of  man’s  nature !  Won¬ 
drous  love,  thus  to  permit  that  by  this  eat¬ 
ing  and  this  drinking  may  be  gained  the 
blessed  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who, 
as  Christ’s  Vicar,  now  worketh  in  the 
hearts  of  men  to  lead  them  unto  Christ, 
that  Christ  may  present  them  unto  the 
Father ! 


From  The  Christian  Union  :  The  murder 
of  Mr.  Dixon  in  Yazoo  county.  Miss.,  un¬ 
doubtedly  has  a  political  significance,  more 
than  Southern  Democratic  journals  will 
admit,  less  than  Northern  Republican  jour¬ 
nals  will  attribute  to  it.  So  far  as  we  can 
judge  at  this  distance  from  the  scene,  and 
dependent  upon  the  reports  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  secular  papers,  Mr.  Dixon  was  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  bowie-knife  gentry  of  past  days, 
and  Mr.  Barksdale  was  another.  Mr.  Dix¬ 
on  had  tried  his  hand  at  the  Mississippi 
plan  of  driving  candidates  from  the  field 
with  a  shot-gun  ;  and  when  he  announced 
his  purpose  of  running  as  an  Independent 
candidate,  it  was  not  strange  that  one  of 
the  competing  candidates  should  try  the 
same  method  upon  him.  He  at  first  yielded 
to  the  persuasion  of  a  Democratic  mob,  then 
repudiated  the  agreement,  and  avowed  his 
intention  to  stand  his  ground.  Mr.  Barks¬ 
dale,  a  candidate  of  the  regular  Democrat¬ 
ic  party,  met  him  in  the  street,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  him  armed  with  a  double- 
barrelled  shot-gun.  Mr.  Dixon  drew  his 
pistol,  to  be  prepared  for  whatever  might 
happen.  What  did  happen  was — mu’ual 
firing  by  both  parties,  the  Democratic  shot¬ 
gun  taking  effect,  the  Independent  pistol 
missing  its  aim.  Dixon  is  dead. 


From  the  Interior :  The  true  inward¬ 
ness  of  Mormonism  has  been  revealing  itr 
self  of  late  in  strong  colors.  Judging  from 
the  tone  of  their  Church-leading  and  their 

Utah  seem  not  unwilling  to  provoke  a  con¬ 
flict  with  the  United  States,  and  to  renew 
the  scenes  of  1870-1872.  It  seems  strange 
that  a  licentious,  pseudo-religious  fanati¬ 
cism,  should  reach  the  height  of  counsel¬ 
ling  a  resort  to  arms  and  open  rebellion 
against  the  supreme  law  of  the  nation. 
One  would  think  that  a  mere  handful  of 
apostates  from  Christianity  and  civiliza¬ 
tion,  long  hidden  from  view  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  when  followed  up  as  they  have  been, 
and  surrounded  by  the  advance  of  light 
and  commerce,  would  have  sense  enough 
to  yield  to  the  inevitable,  and  give  up  their 
wretched  concubines.  But,  Mohammedan 
like,  they  are  for  war.  An  article  from  the 
Deseret  News,  the  leading  Mormon  iiaper, 
tells  us  In  words  of  proud  defiance,  they 
are  ready  for  it :  ‘  If »  conflict  has  to  come, 
we  would  just  as  soon  It  commenced  to-day 
as  to  postpone  it  any  longer.’  Now  it  is 
not  more  pitiable  to  see  the  Zulus  fighting 
Great  Britain,  than  it  would  be  to  see  these 
few  sheep  of  the  Mormon  valleys  fighting 
the  United  States  armies,  and  that  for  no 
better  cause  than  their  devotion  to  unlaw¬ 
ful  wedlock.  Yet  their  tone  of  defiance  is 
unmistakable.  If  we  may  judge  by  the 
past. 

Ireneeus  in  the  Observer  :  “  It  is  a  tale 
of  the  Revolution.  At  the  very  opening 
of  the  war  this  town  of  Gilmanton,  New 
Hampshire,  was  wide  awake,  and  had  her 
delegate.  Col.  Antipas  Gilman,  in  the  Con¬ 
vention,  and  twelve  men  from  this  town, 
volunteers,  were  in  the  front  at  Bunker 
Hill.  Lieutenant  Ebenezer  Eastman  left 
his  young  wife  asd  their  first-born  infant 
in  the  house  that  stood  on  this  spot,  and 
led  this  little  band  to  battle.  Bi'Ston  is  90 
miles  away,  but  it  is  said  that  on  the  17th 
of  June,  1776,  when  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  was  raging,  the  sound  of  the  cannon 
was  distinctly  heard.  There  was  no  way 
of  getting  speedy  intelligence,  but  the  news 
soon  came  that  a  great  battle  had  been 
fought  and  Lieut.  I^tman  had  been  slain. 
The  wife  was  in  church  attending  public 
worship  when  the  dreadful  report  was 
made.  But  she  would  not  give  credit  to  it 
tUl  she  had  it  confirmed.  Returning  home, 
she  saddled  a  horse,  took  her  only  child, 
an  Infant,  on  the  saddle  in  front  of  her, 
and  rode  through  the  forests,  along  the 
bridle-path,  and  in  some  places  guided  on¬ 
ly  by  trees  that  had  been  blazed.  Forty 
miles  of  her  lonely  journey  were  travelled 
when  she  reached  her  father’s  house  at 
Brentwood.  She  had  expected  to  hear  the 
truth,  whatever  it  was,  when  this  first  half 
of  her  ride  was  accomplished.  But  they 
had  heard  only  that  a  great  battle  had 
been  fought.  The  fate  of  her  husband  was 
still  in  the  dark.  Here  she  spent  the  night, 
and  in  the  morning,  leaving  the  child  with 
her  friends,  she  resumed  her  saddle,  and 
dashed  on  another  40  or  50  miles  to  Charles¬ 
town  and  the  arms  of  her  gallant  husband, 
whom  she  found  alive  and  well,  ohe  of  the 
heroes  of  Bunker  Hill. 

“  That  was  the  feat  that  is  celebrated  in 
song  and  story  as  Mary  Butler’s  ride. 
Butler  was  her  maiden  name,  and  was 
dropped  when  she  married.” 

From  The  Central  Presbyterian :  One 
Church  member  is  very  often  equal  to 
ten  others.  In  fact  it  is  the  rule  in  most 
churches,  that -there  are  some  half-dozen 
members  who  are  equal  for  efficiency  to 
all  the  rest  put  together.  The  drones  in 
the  church  constitute  the  majority  in  the 
membership.  Their  names  are  on  the 
roll,  but  they  do  not  even  respond  with 
regularity  at  roll-call.  As  to  doing  any 
work  in  the  church,  it  never  occurs  to 
them.  They  have  really  not  thought  of 
it,  or  if  they  have,  they  are  too  busy  with 
other  matters. 
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The  Lesson  :  1  Tim.  vi.  6-16. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTKESOE,  D.B. 

The  subject  of  this  lesson  is,  How  a  Chris¬ 
tian  should  live  in  this  wicked  world.  Paul 
wrote  pastoral  letters  to  Timothy  and  to  Titus. 
He  had  left  the  Church  in  Ephesus  in  charge 
of  Timothy,  and  sends  to  him  these  written 
instructions,  so  that  he  may  be  a  faithful 
steward.  Timothy  was  about  thirty-five  years 
old  at  this  time,  and  this  Epistle  was  written 
in  Macedonia,  between  the  first  and  second 
imprisonments  of  Paul,  and  near  the  close  of 
his  grand  life. 

In  regard  to  the  pious  ancestry  of  Timothy, 
read  2  Tim.  i.  5.  The  attachment  between 
Paul  and  this  young  minister  of  Christ  must 
have  been  very  strong  and  tender. 

Terse  6.  In  the  preceding  verse  Paul  has 
spoken  of  those  who  regarded  piety  as  a 
means  of  worldly  gain,  but  he  declares  in 
this  verse  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
godliness  is  a  gain,  not  earthly  gain,  but 
heavenly  and  eternal.  “  Godliness.”  or  piety 
toward  God,  which  includes  reverence  and 
obedience  (Prov.  xv.  16).  "Godliness  with 
contentment.”  In  2  Cor.  ix.  8,  the  Greek 
word  here  rendered  contentment  is  transiat- 
ed  “sufficiency,”  but  in  Phil.  iv.  11  we  find  it 
translated  “content.”  It  was  a  sentiment  of 
the  heathen,  that  a  contented  man  was  a  tru¬ 
ly  rich  man;  but  there  can  be  contentment 
only  as  we  have  piety,  only  as  we  have  learn¬ 
ed  to  trust  in  God,  and  trusting  Him  have 
the  solid  assurance  that  His  loving  care  is 
about  us,  and  that  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  Him,  only  then 
can  there  be  deep  and  calm  contentment 
(Matt.  vi.  25-34).  Are  we,  then,  to  infer  that 
a  Christian  because  trusting  in  God,  may 
spend  his  time  in  idleness  and  thus  be  con¬ 
tent  V  No !  For  diligence  in  business  is  one 
of  the  necessary  characteristics  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian,  but  when  he  has  done  ali  that  he  can, 
he  will  ije  content,  resting  on  God  for  the  re¬ 
sults,  and  trusting  in  Him  for  the  future. 
Notice  the  present  tense,  “is  great  gain.” 
We  do  not  have  to  wait  till  we  enter  heaven 
for  the  rewards  of  piety,  but  the  Christian 
receives  wages  every  day  in  this  life.  “  The 
real  measure  of  our  possessions  is  our  con¬ 
tentment.”  John  Calvin  says  “The  Lord  al¬ 
ways  supplies  His  people  with  what  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  them.  True  happiness  lies  in  piety, 
but  this  sufficiency  (supplied  by  God,  with 
which,  moreover.  His  people  are  content)  is 
thrown  into  the  scale  as  a  kind  of  over-weight.” 
(1  Kings  xvii.  1-16;  Psalm  xxxvii.  19;  Isa. 
xxxiii.  G-16;  Jer.  xxxvii.  21.) 

Verse  7.  This  contentment  is  reasonable, 
because  there  can  be  no  permanent  advan¬ 
tage  in  these  earthly  possessions.  In  the 
oldest  MSS.  the  words  “And  it  is  certain  ” 
are  omitted,  and  the  verse  would  read 
“For  we  brought  nothing  into  the  world, 
neither  can  we  carry  anything  out,”  that  is, 
God  would  have  us  remember  that  we  must 
go  naked  out  of  the  world,  and  so  He  order¬ 
ed  it  that  wo  should  come  naked  into  the 
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lar  of  his  property,  any  more  than  the  poor 
man  his  hard  earned  gains,  for  naked  we  go, 
as  naked  we  came  (Job  i.  21 ;  Ecc.  v.  15). 
Lange  says  “Earthly  possessions,  then,  are 
not  our  lawful  proper!}’,  but  a  loan  at  our 
birth,  to  be  surrendered  at  death.”  How 
foolish  then  to  make  riches  the  ambition  of 
our  lives,  to  wear  out  body  and  brain  in  fever¬ 
ed  efforts  to  possess  them,  when  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  death  may  compel  us  to  relinquish  all 
we  have,  and  to  go  naked  into  the  Eternal 
Hereafter ! 

Verse  8.  But  there  are  some  things  which 
we  need  in  this  life — we  need  food  to  support 
our  physical  powers,  we  need  raiment,  or  as 
the  Greek  has  it,  “  covering,”  so  that  in  this 
word  may  be  included  a  roof  to  cover  us,  as 
well  as  clothing  to  cover  the  body.  Some 
things,  then,  are  essential  to  our  health  and 
happiness,  but  they  are  fewer  in  number  than 
most  suppose,  only  food  and  raiment  or  cov¬ 
ering.  These  things  should  satisfy  us,  and  a 
poor  man  may  have  these,  and  therefore  he 
may  have  contentment,  and  will  have,  if  he 
have  godliness,  or  a  heart  devoted  to  God 
and  trusting  in  Him.  Many  an  ungodly  rich 
man  is  discontented  and  unhappy  in  the  midst 
of  all  his  luxuries  and  magnificence,  while 
the  Christian  with  only  food  and  raiment,  is 
happy  and  a  stranger  to  ail  envying  and  dis¬ 
content.  A  good  illustration  of  this  truth,  is 
the  incident  of  the  old  man  sitting  alone  be¬ 
fore  the  table  on  which  was  the  scanty  meai, 
and  whom  a  passer-by  heard  exclaiming,  as 
he  folded  his  hands  in  prayer,  “All  this!! 
and  Jesus  too ! !  ”  Call  the  attention  of  the 
class  to  the  fact  that  God  engages  to  supply 
His  children  with  food  and  raiment,  if  they 
will  seek  His  kingdom  and  righteousness. 
(Matt.  vi.  31-33 ;  Isa.  xxxiii.  16.) 

Verse  9.  For  “will  be  rich ’’read  “wish 
to  be  rich,”  or,  are  determined  to  be  rich. 
Chrysostom  says  “  He  saith  not  merely  they 
that  ABE  rich,  but  they  that  wish  it,  for  a 
man  may  have  wealth,  and  may  administer  it 
rightly  and  rise  far  above  it.”  But  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  be  rich,  destroys  all  content¬ 
ment,  and  then  follows  the  adoption  of  the 
world’s  motto:  “Get  rich,  honestly  if  you 
can — but  at  all  events,  get  rich.”  Thus  the 
restful  determination  to  be  rich  not  only  ex¬ 
poses  one  to  temptations,  but  he  has  already 
fallen  into  temptation ;  his  very  purpose,  if 
made  the  grand  aim  of  life,  is  sinful,  and  the 
succeeding  steps  on  the  downward  path  will 
easily  and  quickly  follow.  It  is  simply  mock¬ 
ing  God  for  a  man  who  has  made  riches  the 
supreme  object  of  his  life,  to  pray  “  Lead  me 
not  into  temptation,”  for  he  is  in  temptation 
already,  and  has  voluntarily  placed  himself 
there  (James  i.  14).  The  word  “  snare  ”  car¬ 
ries  with  it  the  idea  of  an  entanglement, 
from  which  it  is  difficult  to  escape.  “  Many 
foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,”  “  foolish  ”  because 
opposed  to  sound  judgment,  for  they  give  no 
true  happiness  —  sin  is  always  irrational ; 
“  hurtful  ”  both  to  the  body  and  the  soul,  to 
health  and  to  morals.  Take  for  illustrations, 
display  in  dress,  sumptuous  living,  the  social 
glass,  bad  companions,  and  all  kinds  of  dis¬ 
sipation.  In  Ephesians  Iv.  22,  they  are  call¬ 
ed  “deceitful  lusts.”  Speak  of  the  words 
“drown  men,”  Ac.,  in  contrast  with  “fall 
Into  ”  in  this  same  verse.  "  Fall  into  ”  is  the 
beginning  of  the  life  of  sin,  and  the  ending  is 
this  last  step  of  the  awful  descent,  “drown¬ 


ed,”  or  total  ruin,  body  destroyed,  and  soul 
in  perdition  (James  i.  15 ;  Luke  v.  7). 

Paul  uses  strong  language,  but  no  stronger 
than  the  terrible  peril  demanded  then,  and 
demands  to-day,  when  love  of  money  is  mak¬ 
ing  shipwreck  of  so  many  of  our  business 
men,  some  of  them  members,  and  even  offi¬ 
cers,  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  And  now  Paul 
gives  the  secret  of  this  peril  in  the  ambition 
to  be  rich  (verse  10):  it  is  in  the  “LOVE  of 
money,”  not  in  the  money  itself  (Ex.  xxiii.  8 ; 
Psalm  Ixii.  10 ;  Heb.  xii.  15).  This  love  seems 
very  innocent  and  harmless  at  the  beginning, 
but  at  last  it  completely  possesses  its  victim, 
who  is  tortured  by  a  restless  and  insatiable 
desire  to  accumulate  wealth,  to  make  the 
shining  pile  higher  and  higher.  In  the  Greek 
it  is  not  “  THE  root  of  all  evils,”  but  “  a  root 
of  ail  evils.”  One  of  these  evils  is  the  de¬ 
struction  of  religious  faith;  and  when  this 
goes,  the  anchorage  is  lost,  and  shipwreck 
certain.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  a 
miserly  man  loses  his  intellectual  belief  in 
the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity;  but  he 
gives  up  his  living,  obedient  faith ;  ho  turns 
away  from  the  path  of  Christian  principle, 
and  the  joy  of  the  Lord  is  lost,  peace  of  mind 
is  lost,  habits  of  prayer  and  Bible-reading 
are  laid  aside :  for  he  has  no  time  for  such 
exercises,  and  he  becomes  a  practical  atheist 
(1  Tim.  i.  19,  iv.  1). 

Another  evil  from  love  of  money  is  self- 
torture — “  pierced  through  with  many  sor¬ 
rows.”  Adam  Clarke  writes:  “The  word 
signifies  to  be  transfixed  in  every  part,  and 
is  an  allusion  to  one  of  those  snares  men¬ 
tioned  in  verse  9,  where  a  hole  is  dug  in  the 
earth,  and  filled  full  of  sharp  stakes,  and  be¬ 
ing  slightly  covered  over  with  turf,  is  not 
perceived ;  and  whoever  steps  on  it,  falls  in, 
and  is  pierced  through  and  through  with 
those  sharp  stakes.”  I  would  rather  apply 
this  phrase,  however,  to  the  pangs  of  con¬ 
science,  with  which  one  who  has  erred  from 
the  faith,  and  has  fallen  into  temptation,  is 
always  tortured. 

And  these  piercing  sorrows  are  twofold :  1st, 
remorse  for  sinful  means  in  acquiring  wealth ; 
2d,  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment,  heaven 
lost,  and  perdition  anticipated.  There  is  many 
a  man,  once  in  high  standing  in  the  Church, 
who  is  now  behind  prison  bars  for  crimes 
committed  through  love  of  money,  yet  who 
is  suffering  far  more  from  an  accusing  and 
warning  conscience  than  ho  ever  can  suffer 
from  the  hand  of  the  civil  law.  The  Bible 
plainly  and  emphatically  teaches  this  solemn 
truth,  that  a  man  cannot  be  a  Christian  and 
be  controlled  by  a  supreme  love  of  money 
(Matt.  xlii.  22 ;  Mark  x.  24,  25).  Then  again, 
a  miser  though  he  may  have  millions,  is  the 
poorest  man  living. 

Be  very  plain  with  your  class  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  :  that  it  is  impossible  •to  serve  God  and 
Mammon.  Show  them  how  sure  are  the 
downward  steps  when  love  of  money  begins 
to  rule  in  a  believer’s  heart.  First,  religious 
habits  are  gradually  dropped.  He  has  not 
time  for  family  prayer ;  then  he  omits  secret 
prayer  and  Bible-reading;  then  his  seat  is 
vacant  in  the  sanctuary,  and  he  has  no  testi¬ 
mony  for  Christ ;  and  then  unbelief  creeps  in, 
and  he  begins  to  be  skeptical  in  regard  to  the 
great  truths  of  Christianity,  and  with  skepti¬ 
cism  comes  a  weakening  of  moral  principle, 

and  so  the  path  grows  steeper  and  the  steps 
more  rapia,  until  sin  loses  ito  niueousnesH, 

and  crime  becomes  easy.  Then  ask  your 
class  which  is  the  happier  and  wiser  man — 
the  one  who  thus  “  makes  his  bod  of  thorns,” 
or  the  one  who  trusts  in  Jesus,  is  satisfied 
with  what  God  gives  him  through  honest 
toil,  and  keeps  a  firm  grasp  of  the  incorrupt¬ 
ible  inheritance. 

Verse  11.  “But  thou,  O  man  of  God,  flee 
these  things.”  I  do  not  think  the  reference 
in  the  words  “man  of  God”  is  to  Timothy’s 
official  position  in  the  Church ;  but  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  slave  of  Mammon,  the  Christian 
is  a  man  of  God,  His  child  and  disciple  and 
representative  (Deut.  xxxiii.  1).  Such  .m  one 
has  God  for  his  true  riches  (Gen.  xv.  1 ;  Ps. 
xvi.  5 ;  Sam.  iii.  24).  Timothy  was  no  longer 
a  man  of  the  world,  but  a  man  of  God  (James 
i.  18;  1  John  v.  1).  “Flee  these  things”— 
that  is,  turn  your  back  on  an  all-absorbing 
love  of  the  world,  as  Lot  was  commanded  to 
flee  from  Sodom.  We  must  not  even  look  at 
temptation,  but  keep  both  eyes  fixed  reso¬ 
lutely  on  Christ,  and  on  the  work  to  be  done 
for  His  glory.  But  /loic  is  a  Christian  to  flee 
from  the  temptations  of  the  worid  ?  We 
have  the  answer  in  the  conclusion  of  this 
verse :  Not  by  resolutions,  which  are  like 
wisps  of  straw  before  the  might  of  sin,  but 
by  a  positive  and  grand  work  for  Christ,  cul¬ 
tivating  the  Christian  virtues,  thus  conquer¬ 
ing  evil  by  good.  A  noble  aim,  and  a  resolute 
obedience  to  that  aim,  w’ill  preserve  the  be¬ 
liever  frem  temptation.  “  Follow  after  right¬ 
eousness,”  or  strict  integrity ;  “godliness,” or 
piety,  spiritual  living;  “faith,”  the  root  of 
righteousness  and  godliness ;  “  love  ”  to  God 
and  man — faith  works  by  love;  “patience,” 
which  endures  all  trials;  “meekness,”  or 
kindness  toward  the  enemies  of  Christianity, 
not  envying  those  who  are  richer  in  the 
world’s  goods.  Avarice  cannot  find  any  en¬ 
trance  to  a  soul  which  is  garrisoned  with 
these  virtues. 

Verse  12.  “  Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith.” 
Paul  was  no  stranger  to  this  fight  (2  Tim.  iv. 
7 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  20,  27).  David,  too,  knew  what 
it  was  (Psa.  lx.  4).  It  is  a  fight  which  begins 
the  instant  the  soul  believes  in  Christ.  It  is 
a  fight  with  “principalities  and  powers  and 
spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places”  (Eph. 
vi.  12).  It  is  a  fight  for  which  God  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  Christian’s  armor  (Eph.  vi.  14-17). 
It  is  a  fight  in  which  the  Christian  gains  all 
his  strength  and  so  it  is  “the 

fight  of  faith.”  “  Lay  hold  on  eternal  life.” 
Eternal  life  is  the  prize  to  be  secured ;  it  is 
the  crown  which  will  be  placed  on  the  victor’s 
brow  by  the  Great  Captain  (2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8 ; 
Phil.  iii.  12-14).  We  may  secure  this  prize 
now,  for  “He  that  believeth  hath  eternal 
life  ” ;  but  we  must  lay  hold  and  keep  hold. 
“  Whereunto  thou  art  also  called,”  or  more 
correctly  “  wast  called,”  that  is,  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  “And  hast  professed  a  good  profes¬ 
sion  before  many  witnesses.”  The  Greek  is 
“  Didst  confess  the  good  confession  ”  (Heb.  x. 
23).  This  is  a  strong  passage  to  prove  the 
necessity  of  a  public  confession  of  Christ  by 
baptism  and  union  with  the  visibie  Church. 
Timothy  had  made  such  a  confession,  and 
the  reference  is  either  to  the  time  when  he 
was  baptized  or  when  he  was  ordained  to 
preach  the  Gospel  (1  Tim.  iv.  14).  The  “  many 
witnesses  ”  would  be  ready  to  testify  against 
him  if  he  were  to  yieid  to  temptation  and 
dishonor  hie  confession.  “Confession”  is  a 


far  better  word  than  “  profession.”  We  have 
nothing  to  profess  regarding  ourselves  when 
we  join  the  Church,  but  we  can  confers  Christ 
and  His  love  to  us.  Our  public  confession  of 
Christ  should  be  a  check  upon  us  when  we 
are  tempted. 

Verse  13.  A  solemn  charge  follows  (1  Tim. 
V.  21):  “I  give  thee  charge  in  the  sight  of 
God,  who  quickeneth  all  things.”  Not  only 
the  “many  witnesses”  are  watching  the  be¬ 
liever’s  daily  life,  but  God  is*  looking  on,  and 
this  is  “a  more  tremendous  presence”  than 
the  many  witnesses.  And  there  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  of  failure,  because  God  who  watches  is 
the  same  God  who  is  the  giver  and  preserver 
of  all  life,  and  since  He  is  all  fulness  and 
power,  the  believer  has  only  to  look  to  Him, 
and  He  will  keep  him  from  falling.  We  never 
need  to  fight  alone.  And  then  the  example 
of  Christ  before  Pontius  Pilate  should  be  an 
incentive  to  firmness  and  boldness  in  confes¬ 
sion  (John  xviii.  36,  37):  “And  before  Christ 
Jesus,  who  before  Pontius  Pilate  witnessed 
a  good  confession.”  Christ  when  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  danger  testified  firmly  to  His  own 
person  and  to  the  truth,  and  Christ  should  be 
the  model  which  every  believer  should  copy 
(Matt,  xxvii.  11). 

Verse  14.  “  That  thou  keep  this  command¬ 
ment  without  spot,  unrebukable  until  the  ap¬ 
pearing  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  Some 
reason  that  the  words  “without  spot,  unre¬ 
bukable,”  are  to  be  taken  with  “command¬ 
ment,”  which  Timothy  must  keep  pure  and 
above  reproach.  It  mat  be  so,  but  I  would 
rather  connect  these  words  with  “  thou,”  and 
understand  that  Timothy,  by  keeping  the  Gos¬ 
pel  rule  perfectly,  was  to  be  kept  pure,  and 
his  life  be  unreproachable  in  the  world  (Eph  v. 
27 ;  James  1.  27 ;  2  Peter  iii.  14).  The  stum¬ 
bling-stone  in  the  way  of  sinners  to-day  is  the 
impure  lives  of  Church  members.  When  all 
of  Christ’s  professed  disciples  are  above  re¬ 
proach,  the  power  of  the  Church  will  be  like 
an  army  with  banners. 

Verses  15, 16.  The  Apostle  breaks  out  into 
a  doxology  or  psalm  of  praise  (Jude  25; 
Eev.  i.  6;  1  Tim.  i.  17).  “Which  in  His  times 
Ho  shall  show,”  that  is,  God  will  display  in 
His  own  time  (Acts  i.  7 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  6;  2  Tim. 
i.  9;  Titus  i.  3;  Heb.  i.  1)  this  mighty  sign  of 
the  second  coming,  and  He  only  knows  the 
time,  and  it  is  presumption  for  His  Church  to 
seek  to  know  it.  “Who  is  the  blessed  and 
only  Potentate,  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord 
of  lords.”  In  Rev.  xvii.  14,  xix.  16,  these 
words  are  applied  to  Jesus  Christ,  showing 
the  equality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father.  God 
the  Father  is  blessed  in  Himself,  and  there¬ 
fore  is  the  source  of  all  the  blessings  which 
will  be  the  possession  of  believers  “  when  Je¬ 
sus  comes.”  In  the  sacramental  prayer  of 
our  Saviour  (John  xvii.  3)  He  speaks  of  the 
Father  as  “the  only  true  God.”  In  Rom. 
xvi.  27,  Paul  speaks  of  Him  as  “  God  only 
wise.”  “Who  only  hath  immortality,”  the 
eternal  God,  from  everlasting  as  well  as  to 
everlasting.  It  is  by  His  will  that  His  crea¬ 
tures  become  immortal,  but  Ho  in  His  very 
ESSENCE  is  immortal.  He  gives  immortality 
to  those  who  believe  in  His  Son,  but  if  we  re¬ 
ject  Jesus  Christ,  we  are  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins,  and  eternal  death  is  our  portion 
(John  V.  26).  When  you  find  the  word  “im¬ 
mortal  ”  in  the  New  Testament,  its  proper 

reudariug  is  “  inoorruptibia."  The  im* 

mortality  "  is  appiica  to  Christians  in  1  Cor. 

XV.  53,  54.  “  Dwelling  in  the  light  which  no 
man  can  approach  unto ;  whom  no  man  hath 
seen  nor  can  see ;  to  whom  be  honor  and  pow¬ 
er  everlasting.”  We  cannot  comprehend  these 
words,  at  least  until  we  pass  into  that  glory 
and  see  Him  face  to  face.  We  can  only  take 
the  words  of  Paul  just  as  they  stand,  and  no 
human  reasoning  can  make  them  plainer. 
God’s  glory  is  so  exceeding  bright,  so  daz¬ 
zling  in  its  brightness,  that  it  is  unapproach¬ 
able  (Rev.  i.  16, 17).  Mortal  man  cannot  gaze 
upon  it.  Moses  prayed  that  he  might  see  that 
glory,  but  God  refused  his  prayer  (Ex.  xxxiii. 
18-20).  Read  what  Jesus  says  (John  i.  18). 
Paul  says  He  is  the  invisible  God  (Col.  1.  15 ; 
Heb.  xi.  27).  So  John  testifies  (1  John  iv.  12). 
It  may  be  that  in  Heaven  we  shall  not  see 
Him,  that  oven  thebe  the  glory  will  be  too 
overwhelmingly  bright.  Yet  in  some  sense 
we  shall  see  Him  (Matt.  v.  8 ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  12 ; 
1  John  iii.  2 ;  Rev.  xxii.  4). 

We  know  THIS,  that  we  shall  see  Jesus 
there,  and  this  will  be  Heaven.  With  this 
fact  we  can  wait  patiently,  joyfully,  until  we 
have  passed  in  through  the  gate  into  the  city 
where  Jesus  is,  and  where  we  shaii  be  iike 
Him,  and  a  participant  with  Him  in  the  glory 
of  the  Father. 

“Amen.”  So  let  it  be.  “Even  so  come. 
Lord  Jesus.” 

ETHIOPIA. 

Ethiopia,  the  land  of  the  Upper  Nile, 
about  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  White 
and  Blue  Rivers,  is  hard  to  define.  Its 
limits  varied  in  antiquity,  for  they  depend¬ 
ed  more  upon  political  than  geographical 
divisions.  Roughly,  it  consisted  of  two 
widely  different  regions.  The  northern 
portion  is  the  narrow  Nile  Valley,  obstruct¬ 
ed  by  several  cataracts  and  shut  in  by  bar¬ 
ren,  rocky  deserts ;  the  southern  is  the 
broader  valley,  bounded  by  deserts  sub¬ 
ject  to  tropical  rains,  which  gradually 
change  to  prairies.  The  division  may  be 
placed  not  far  from  Napata,  near  which 
the  Niie  takes  a  great  bend,  fiowing  south¬ 
west  for  a  long  distance  in  its  upper  course 
before  that  site  is  reached.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  divide  the  two  tracts  from  east 
to  west,  as  the  more  fertile  country  is  at 
first  on  the  upper  but  more  northern 
course  of  the  stream.  Thus  each  region 
contains  about  half  the  course  of  the  Nile 
between  the  First  Cataract,  the  boundary 
of  Egypt,  and  the  junction  of  the  White 
and  Blue  Niles.  Lower  Ethiopia  is  the 
poorest  portion  of  the  Nile  Valley.  Upper 
Ethiopia  is  in  part  a  splendid  country,  of 
old  richly-peopled,  and  containing  great 
cities.  The  two  regions  may  be  best  con¬ 
ceived  of  as  corresponding  to  the  Plain  of 
the  Delta  and  to  the  Valley  of  Upper 
^ypt,  inverted.  Here  the  narrow  valley 
is  the  natural  bulwark  of  the  spreading 
countrv'  beyond.  No  invader  could  ad¬ 
vance  from  Egypt  upon  the  Nile,  for  it  is 
no  longer  a  water  highway.  Nor  could  he 
move  up  the  long,  tedious  course  of  the 
narrow  valley  without  risk  of  being  stop¬ 
ped  at  every  few  miles  by  a  much  smaller 
force.  The  only  practicable  approach  was 
through  the  waterless  desert,  which  foiled 
the  enterprise  of  Cambyses.  The  oldest 
royal  capital  was  Napata,  as  the  nearest 
point  to  Egypt,  the  sovereignty  of  which 
was  claimed  by  the  kings  who  ruled  there. 
When  this  pretension  was  finally  over¬ 
thrown,  Mero6,  probably  recommended  by 
its  central  position,  succeeded  to  Napata. 
The  great  table-mountain  now  called  Oe- 
'  bel-!ltorkal,  and  in  the  inscriptions  the 


“  Sacred  Mountain,”  was  held  in  reverence 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Rameses  II.  Be¬ 
neath  it  he  raised  a  temple  to  Amen-Ra, 
the  god  of  the  neighboring  city  of  Napt, 
the  classical  Napata,  and  Noph  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble.  To  this  southern  seat  of  Theban  wor¬ 
ship  the  fugitive  high-priest  line  of  the 
twenty-first  dynasty  betook  itself,  and  re¬ 
founded  there  its  kingdom.  Exactly  when 
this  took  place  we  do  not  know,  but  it 
was  probably  on  the  accession  of  Shishak. 
They  do  not  appear  in  history  until  the 
reign  of  Piankhee  Mee-Amen,  the  king  of 
the  famous  stele  of  Napata,  about  B.  C. 
750.  Everything  shows,  however,  that  at 
this  date  the  Ethiopian  monarchy  was 
firmly  established,  and  had  maintained  by 
policy,  if  not  by  war,  a  hereditary  claim  to 
the  rule  of  Egypt,  while  the  Thebald  was 
actually  its  most  northern  province.  Ethi¬ 
opian  civilization  as  we  see  it  at  this  age 
is  Egyptian,  with  some  curious  variations 
to  receive  in  later  times  a  fuller  develop¬ 
ment.  The  priest-king  is  more  distinctly 
sacerdotal  in  his  kingly  character  than  his 
Theban  ancestors.  He  is  first  priest,  then 
king,  whereas  the  Pharoah  was  priest  be¬ 
cause  he  was  king.  Hence  a  growth  of 
superstition  and  a  sacerdotal  exclusive¬ 
ness.  Hence  war  made  in  the  name  of 
Amen-Ra  to  conquer  Egypt,  his  territory. 
In  the  importance  the  stele  gives  to  the 
royal  harem  there  is  a  first  indication  of 
the  place  ultimately  taken  by  the  queen 
In  Ethiopia,  where  we  find  heiresses  ruling 
as  queens-regent,  not  as  queens-consort, 
unlike  the  Egyptian  usage.  Here,  at 
least,  the  infiuence  of  the  subject  race  is 
apparent. — R.  Stuart  Poole,  in  Contempo¬ 
rary  Review. 


WX8LIY,  ’vrEirmiD,  and  slavery. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  and  subsequently  of 
colonial  slavery,  were  the  great  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Evangelical  Party  in  the  day 
of  its  power,  its  founders  looked  upon  sla¬ 
very  as  perfectly  lawful  and  Scriptural. 
John  Wesley  regarded  the  slave  trade  as 
“  that  execrable  villainy  which  is  the  scan¬ 
dal  of  religion,  of  England,  and  of  human 
nature.”  Slavery  as  the  “sum  of  all  vil¬ 
lainies,”  and  American  slavery  as  “  the  vil¬ 
est  that  ever  saw  the  sun.”  But  Whitffeld 
not  only  was  a  slave-owner,  but  condemn¬ 
ed  the  law  which  at  that  time  forbade  the 
introduction  of  slaves  into  Georgia.  He 
could  placidly  write  in  his  journal  : 
“  Blessed  be  God  for  the  increase  of  the 
negroes.  I  entirely  approve  of  reducing 
the  orphan-house  as  low  as  possible,  and 
I  am  determined  to  take  no  more  than  the 
plantation  will  maintain,  till  I  can  buy 
more  negroes.”  It  is  due  to  W^hitfield’s 
memory  to  point  out  that  his  purchase  of 
negroes  was  only  for  the  purposes  of  the 
orphanage  he  had  founded,  and  that  he 
had  in  \iew  the  moral  and  spiritual  eleva¬ 
tion  of  his  slaves.  It  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  except  the  Society  of  Friends, 
none  of  the  churches  in  England  or  Amer¬ 
ica  had  as  yet  borne  any  testimony  against 
either  slavery  or  the  slave  trade. — The 
Westminster  Review. 


eDflTrtrn  at 

(JRAM)MOTHER’S  BIRTHDAY. 

‘Eighty-three  years  old  to-day!  Ah, 
well,  I  must  not  be  impatient,  but  if  it  were 
God’s  will,  how  gladly  would  I  go  home 
to-day !  ’ 

Qiapdmother  Wells  leaned  back  in  her 

ing  In  her  lap.  For  six  months  she  had 
not  left  that  chair  except  to  be  carried  to 
the  bal,  or  lounge  by  the  window. 

She  was  a  lovely  old  lady.  Her  com¬ 
plexion  had  retained  much  of  its  youthful 
smootlmess  and  fairness.  She  had  large,' 
tender,  blue  eyes,  and  a  sweet,  childlike 
mouth  Her  silver  hair  was  now  brushed 
smoothly  over  her  noble  forehead. 

Never  was  there  a  sweeter  or  more  un¬ 
complaining  spirit  than  hers,  yet  she  could 
not  always  resist  the  gloomy  thoughts  that 
stole  over  her. 

Forty  years  ago  she  had  buried  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  now  all  their  children  slept  by 
his  side. 

It  was  several  years  now  since  she  came 
to  live  in  the  family  of  her  granddaughter, 
Mary  INMlton.  She  had  known  many  hap¬ 
py  days  there. 

Mary  and  her  husband  loved  her  dearly, 
and  08  for  the  children.  Grandmother  had 
the  next  place  to  father  and  mother  in 
their  hearts. 

When  sickness  and  infirmity  came  upon 
her,  and  she  was  unable  to  take  a  step 
alone,  or  even  straighten  her  poor  bent 
fingere,  they  all  tried  by  a  thousand  ten¬ 
der  ministries  to  make  these  weary  hours 
pass  pleasantly  for  her. 

But  the  dear  old  Grandmother,  though 
she  strove  to  be  cheerful,  could  not  always 
drive  away  the  heartache.  To  minister  to 
others,  had  been  the  comfort  of  her  life, 
and  now  the  smallest  service  was  out  of 
her  power.  Even  her  knitting  must  be 
laid  aside. 

‘  If  I  could  only  feel  that  I  was  of  some 
little  use  in  the  world  !  ’  she  said  to  herself 
mournfully,  as  she  sat  in  her  room  that 
bright  June  morning.  ‘But  I  am  utterly 
helpless  ;  and  poor  Mary,  it  seems  as  if  she 
had  enough  cares  already.  But  is  not  this 
a  fretful,  repining  spirit  I  am  showing?  O 
Lord,  make  me  cheerful  and  patient,  will¬ 
ing  to  wait  Thy  time.’ 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  sat  quietly  mus¬ 
ing,  while  a  more  placid  and  hopeful  ex¬ 
pression  stole  over  her  countenance. 

A  light  tapping  at  the  door  aroused  her ; 
she  opened  her  eyes,  and  said  very  cheer¬ 
fully  ‘  Come  in.’ 

The  door  swung  wide  open,  and  in  filed 
the  four  oldest  children,  one  after  another. 

Herbert,  a  boy  of  nine,  carried  a  bouquet 
of  fiowers  in  one  hand,  and  a  beautifully- 
illuminated  text  in  the  other. 

Six-year  old  Mary  bore  a  frosted  cake 
crowned  with  a  wreath  of  flowers. 

Next  came  black-eyed  Josie,  one  year 
younger,  proudly  displaying  his  bouquet, 
and  a  book-mark  of  his  own  making. 

Little  Alice — Grandma’s  namesake,  a  lit¬ 
tle  curly-haired  rogue  of  three — carried  a 
tiny  vase  filled  with  flowers.  She  stepped 
cautiously,  holding  the  vase  in  both  hands, 
so  as  not  to  spill  a  drop  of  the  water. 

‘  Why,  you  little  dears,’  said  Grandmo¬ 
ther,  as  the  procession  halted  in  front  of 
her,  ‘  what  does  this  mean  ?  ’ 

Herbert  advanced  a  step,  holding  up  his 
gifts.  He  was  a  delicate,  thoughtful-look¬ 
ing  boy,  with  something  very  winning  in 
his  ways.  He  paused  a  moment  to  collect 
his  thoughts,  and  then  said — 

‘  Dear  Grandmamma,  your  oldest  boy 
Gives  you  a  greeting  fond,  this  day ; 

The  Winter's  snow  is  on  your  hair, 

But  in  your  heart  the  flowers  of  May. 

0  lonely  would  our  household  be 
Without  your  smile  and  words  of  cheer; 

May  God  preserve  your  precious  life  ^ 

And  maxe  you  long  a  blessing  here.’ 

‘  You  dear  boy !  ’  said  Grandma,  her  blue 
eyes  bright  with  tears,  as  he  laid  his  gifts 
in  her  lap  and  kissed  her  tenderly.  She 


had  no  time  to  say  more,  for  bright-eyed 
Mary  took  his  place,  looking  somewhat 
shy,  but  very  proud  of  the  gift  she  carried. 

‘  Dear  Grandmamma,  accept  this  cake 
And  wreath  of  flowers,  for  Mary’s  sake ; 
Kind  hast  thou  ever  been  to  me, 

May  I  thy  little  sunbeam  be ! 

And  the  sweet  lesson  thou  hast  taught. 
Bear  fruit  in  every  deed  and  thought !  ’ 

‘  Bless  you,  little  darling !  ’  said  Grand¬ 
ma,  as  Mary  first  deposited  her  cake  on  a 
chair  and  threw  her  arms  around  the  old 
lady’s  neck. 

‘  You  are  my  sunbeams,  all  of  you.  But 
here  is  my  Josie  waiting  to  speak,’  she 
said,  smiling. 

The  little  fellow  laid  his  gift  on  her  lap, 
and  stood  hesitating  a  moment.  He  was  a 
warm-hearted,  affectionate  boy,  but  very 
nervous  and  excitable. 

‘  Dear  Grandmamma,’  prompted  Herbert. 

‘  I  know  it,’  said  Josie  indignantly,  ‘  don’t 
tell  me ! 

Dear  Grandma,  please  accept  these  gifts 
With  love  from  little  Joe ; 

If  all  the  love  that’s  in  my  heart 
In  words  could — words  could — 

I  can’t  sink  what  comes  next !  ’  hiding  his 
face  in  Grandma’s  lap. 

Herbert’s  prompting  only  irritated  him, 
and  at  last  Grandma  said  in  a  soothing 
tone — 

‘There,  dear  little  man,  don’t  cry.  Some 
other  time  you  will  say  it  to  Grandma, 
when  we  are  alone  together.  Run  to  the 
sugarplum  drawer  and  you  will  find  some¬ 
thing  to  comfort  you.’ 

Josie,  whose  tears  were  easily  turned  to 
smiles,  obeyed  promptly. 

Little  Alice  at  a  sign  from  Herbert  step¬ 
ped  forward,  and  resting  her  vase  on 
Grandmother’s  knee,  looked  up  with  her 
confiding  eyes  into  her  face.  She  had  more 
confidence  than  J osie,  and  it  was  in  clear 
though  lisping  tones  that  she  repeated  her 
lines — 

‘  Thy  little  namesake  offers  thee 
This  vase  of  flowers  and  kisses  three ; 

O  happy  may  thy  birthday  be !  ’ 

‘  Y'ou  little  blossom  you  !  ’  said  Grandma, 
kissing  her  rosy  cheek  a  dozen  times. 

And  now  Mamma,  who  had  stood  smil¬ 
ing  in  the  background  all  this  time,  advan¬ 
ced  with  baby  Charlie  in  her  arms, 

‘  Dear  Grandma,  baby  is  too  young  to  re¬ 
peat  verses,  but  he  offers  you  his  mouth 
for  a  kiss.’ 

‘  Bless  his  precious  heart !  ’  said  Grand¬ 
ma,  kissing  him  warmly.  ‘  Did  you  hear 
the  children  repeat  their  verses  ?  ’ 

‘  O  yes,  I  was  standing  here  all  the  time.’ 

‘  Ma  wrote  the  verses  for  us,’  said  Her¬ 
bert. 

‘And  Bridget  made  the  cake,’  said  prac¬ 
tical  Mary. 

‘And  I  made  the  book-mark  myself,  all 
my  own,’  said  little  Josie,  nestling  up  to 
Grandma’s  side. 

‘And  here’s  a  little  gift  from  Robert  and 
me,’  said  Mrs.  Wilton. 

It  was  a  lovely  engraving  representing 
Christian  and  Hopeful  resting  in  the  valley 
of  Beulah.  Grandma’s  eyes  grow  moist 
again  as  she  looked  at  it. 

‘  O  how  lovely  that  is  !  Thank  you,  Ma¬ 
ry  darling,  and  Robert — both.  This  is  a 
happy  birthday  indeed.  Why,  Robert,  are 
you  there  too  ?  ’ 

‘  Good  morning,  dear  Grandmother,’  said 
Mr.  Wilton,  stooping  to  kiss  her.  ‘  You  look 
as  blight  as  the  morning  itself !  I  was 
afraid  the  children  would  tire  you.’ 

‘  No,  blessed  little  souls,  they  did  me 
good.’ 

That  night  as  Grandmother  lay  in  her 
bed,  she  said  to  her  grand-daughter  who 

to-day.  It  is  so  sweet  to  think  that  I  can 
be  some  little  comfort  still,’ 

‘  You  are  the  sunshine  of  our  house — 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  God  ever  gave 
us !  ’ 

Grandmother  could  not  answer.  But  she 
fell  asleep  with  a  smile  on  her  lips,  an  em¬ 
blem  of  her  heart. — Union. 

ASHAMED  TO  TELL  MOTHER. 

‘I  would  be  ashamed  to  tell  mother,’ 
was  a  little  boy’s  reply  to  his  comrades  who 
w’ere  trying  to  tempt  him  to  do  wrong. 

‘  But  you  need  not  tell  her ;  no  one  will 
know  anything  about  it.’ 

‘  I  wouid  know  all  about  it  myself,  and 
I’d  feel  mighty  mean  if  I  couldn’t  tell  mo¬ 
ther.’ 

‘  It’s  a  pity  you  wasn’t  a  girl.  The  idea 
of  a  boy  running  and  telling  his  mother 
every  little  thing !  ’ 

‘  You  may  laugh  if  you  want  to,’  said 
the  noble  boy,  ‘  but  I’ve  made  up  my  mind 
never,  as  long  as  I  live,  to  do  anything  I 
would  be  ashamed  to  tell  my  mother.’ 

Noble  resolve,  and  which  will  make  al¬ 
most  any  life  true  and  useful.  Let  it  be 
the  rule  of  every  boy  and  girl  to  do  no¬ 
thing  of  which  they  would  be  ashamed  to 
tell  mother. — London  Christain. 
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Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway 


Fifty-second  Seini-Annoal  Statement, 

Showing  the  Condition  of  the  Company  on  the  let 
day  ef  July,  1879. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  -  -  -  -  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-insurance,  -  1,728,217  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses,  220,210  26 
Net  Surpins, .  1,179,594  48 

Total  Assets,  -  -  -  $6,128,02r”74 

SUUHABT  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Banks .  8Bil,4aa  67 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being 
first  lien  on  Real  Estate  ivorth 

94,167,609 . l,9:ie,*436  64 

United  States  Stocks  (market 

vnlne) . 3,919,000  OO 

Bank  Stocks .  189,675  OO 

State  and  Municipal  Bonds .  936,778  OO 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on 
demand  (market  value  of  se¬ 
curities,  9916.367) .  141,170  00 

Interest  due,  1st  July,  1879 .  56,178  96 

Balance  In  bands  of  Agents....  163,506  68 

Real  Estate .  96,991  96 

Premiums  due  and  nncolleet- 
cd  on  Policies  Issued  at  this 
ofllce .  8,734  94 

Total . 96,198,091  74 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  'WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

CONTHSrE^^TA.!:. 

(FIRE) 

127SVRA2T0E  C0ZAPA2TT, 
Continental  Building,  100  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1879 . SS.SS?,??!  74 

Claims  for  losses,  dividends,  etc.  998,966  96 

Capital  (paid  up  in  cash) .  1,000,000  OO 

Unearned  Reserved  Fund .  1,060,384  91 

Net  Surplus .  1,038,499  97 

BRANCH  OFFICES; 

Cor.  COURT  &  MONTAGUE  STREETS,  BROOKLYN, 
106  BROADWAY,  BROOKLYN,  E.  D. 
DIRECTORS : 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 
SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  LAWRENCE  TUBNUBE, 
BENJ.  G.  ARNOLD,  SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 

GEORGE  BLISS,  CYRUS  CURTISS, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  JNO.  L.  BIKER, 

WM.  H.  SWAN,  ALEX.  M.  WHITE, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  CHARLES  LAMSON, 

WILLIAM  M.  VAIL,  WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 

THEODORE  I.  HUSTED,  HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 


BENJ.  G.  ARNOLD, 
GEORGE  BUSS, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 
WM.  H.  SWAN, 
HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
WILLIAM  M.  VAIL, 


WM.  H.  CASWELL,  JOHN  PAINE, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD,  ROBERT  H.  M’CUBDY, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS,  JOHN  H.  REED, 

HORACE  B.  CL.AFLIN,  JOHN  H.  EARLE, 

JAS.  FREELAND,  HENRY  EYRE, 

SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED,  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 


JOHN  D.  MAIRS, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS, 
ARTHUR  W.  BENSON, 

E.  W.  CORLIE8, 

GEO.  W.  LANE, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

Sec  Agency  Dept. 
CHAS.  H.  out(:her. 
Sec.  Brooklyn  Dept. 


WM.  H.  HURLBUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADISH  JOHNSON, 

S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM 
J.  D.  VERMILYE, 
JACOB  WENDELL, 

JNO.  F.  SLATER. 

CYRUS  PECK. 

Secretary. 

A.  M.  KIRBY, 


Sec.  Brooklyn  Dept.  Sec.  Local  Dep 

JOHN  K.  OAKLEY,  General  Agent. 

HANOVER 

Fire  limnee  Company, 

120  BROADWAY,  NEW  TORE- 

Capital  paid  in  in  Cash,  •  $500,000  00 
Beserves  for  all  Liabilities, 

’  -  *- '  B7?l,Bb8  84 

Total  Assets,  -  -  -  $1,683,706  82 

Agencies  In  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  the 
United  States. 

B.  S.  WALCOn,  President. 

I.  RE.NSE.\  LAVE,  Secretary. 

CHAS.  L.  ROE.  Assistant  Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

No.  510  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Capital,  -  --  --  --  --  -  $400,000  00 


Liabilities,  .  . .  765,025  16 

Surplus,  ---.- .  670,212  88 

Total  Assets, . $1,835,238  04 

JOHN  DFVEREUX,  President. 

WM.  G.  CKOWELL,  Secretary. 

JOHN  S.  THOMSON,  Ass’t  Secretary 


Washington  Life  Insurance  Co. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

CYKUS  CUBTISS,  President. 


RH  MAnY  Jv  nn  OficesCOALAlTDZXlOlTEZCnAlTaS, 

I  III  IfInUI  W  UUl  cor.  Church  and  cortlandt  Streets. 

14TH  STREET  AND  6TH  AVENUE,  N.  Y.,  - 

GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS  ESTAB  Aseets  $5,371,028.16,  invested  in  Oov- 


FOR  TWENTY  YEARS  THE  LEADERS  IN  POPULAR 
PRICES. 

Special  care  given  to  mall  orders  from  our  patrons  at 

HOME 

OR 

TOUmSTS. 

DURING  JULY  AND  AUGUST  THIS  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENT  WILL  CLOSE  ON  SATURDAY  at  17  O'CLOCK. 

R.  H.  MAOY  &  CO. 

ROYAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON. 
Eitahliihed  1845. 

HEAD  OFFICE  FOB  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT 

56  WaU  St^ew  York. 

STATEMENT,  JANUARY  1st,  1877. 
Subscribed  Capital . 89,651,500  OO 

Ot  which  there  Is  paid-up  In  Casb .  1,447,795  OO 

Net  FlreSurplus . •5,386,944  80 

Surplus  tor  Fire  Policy  Holders . S6, 833,060  80 

The  Royal  Insurance  Company  has  the  larg¬ 
est  Surplus  of  any  Fire  Insurance  Company  in 
the  world. 

U.  S.  BRANCH. 

As8et8,Flre($7,017,387.50U.S.  Gov.  Stocks;  $3,130,554  48 
Liabilities,  Including  reinsurance .  1,349,393  01 

Surplus.... . •1,181,169  47 

The  Tariff  of  Rates  in  this  City  having  been 
abolished,  the  Royal  Is  now  prepared  to  write 
all  risks  ON  THEIR  MERIT.S. 

Applications  lor  Insurance  are  Invited. 

A.  B.  McDonald,  i 
E.  F.  BEDDALL,  ( 

Chickering’s  Drain  Ttle  and  Terra  Cotta  Vltorka, 

CATSKIL.L,,  N.  Y. 

OTIS  CHICKERINQ,  manufacturer  and  dealer  in 
Earthen  Ware;  Ornamental,  Bustle  and  Plain  Flower 
Pots,  Vitrified  Drain  and  Sewer  Pipe,  Farmers’  Drain 
Tile,  Fire  Brick,  Improved  Sewer  Brick,  Hollow  Brick, 
Store  Bings,  Antique  Ware,  kc. 


ernment,  State,  and  City  Stocks, 
and  Bonds  and  Mortgages. 

W.  A.  BREWEK,  Jr.,  Vice-Pres’t. 

W.  HAXTUN,  Secretary. 

CYRUS  MUNN,  Assistant  Sec’y. 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  Sup’t  of  Agencies. 

B.  W.  McCREADY,  M.D.,  Med.  Exam. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Examination 
the  Company  made  January,  1877, 
by  Hon.  Jno.  A.  McCall,  Jr., 

Deputy  Superintendent. 

"Tbe  very  satisfactory  couditlon  of  the  Company 
attributable  to  the  management  of  Its  affairs  by  able 
prudent,  and  honorable  men.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  state  that  In  a  minute  and  exacting  investigation 
find  nothing  to  condemn,  but  on  tbe  contrary,  much 
to  commend." 

The  excellent  flnancial  condition  of  this  Company  is 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  management.  Its  stocks 
at  par,  with  the  bonds  and  mortgages  and  casb  In 
hand  are  largely  In  excess  of  Its  gross  liabilities 
while  above  the  amount  held  In  reserve  for  Its  policy 
holders,  and  all  liabilities.  Its  surplus  Is  $930,915.95 

LI^STE. 

UNITED  STATES  &  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS. 

NEW  YORK  to  QUEENSTOWN  and  LIVERPOOL 

Every  Thursday  or  Saturday. 

CITY  or  BZSLIN.  ■  •  -5491  Toai  I  CITY  Cf  K0HTUAL..4190  Tou 
OITYOrSIOHMOOT..«Or  "  CITY  or  BBUSSILS.. 3778  “ 
CITY  or  OHISTZB... 4566  “  I  CITY  Or  NIW  Y0EI..3600  " 
These  magnificent  steamers  are  among  the  strong¬ 
est,  largest,  and  fastest  on  the  Atlantic,  and  have 
every  modern  Improvement,  Including  hot  and  cold 
water  and  electric  bells  in  staterooms,  revolving  chairs 
In  saloons,  bath  and  smoking  rooms,  barber  shops,  etc. 
For  rate  of  passage  and  other  Information,  apply  to 
JOHN  G.  DALE,  Agent,  31  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

MAGIC  LAWERA8  AAD  8TERE0PTIC0IS. 

E&  H.T.  ANTHONY*  CO. 

•WAY,  N.  Y.,  Opposite  Metropolitan.  STER¬ 
EOSCOPES  AND  VIEWS,  OBAPH08COPBS,  CHBOM08 
and  frames,  albums,  PHOTOGRAJFHS  of  CELEB¬ 
RITIES,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRANSPARENCIES,  CON 
VEX  GLASS,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS.  Award 
ed  Erst  premium  at  Vienna  and  Philadelphia. 
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THE  SEIV  YORK  EYANUELIKT. 

No.  5  Beekinan  Street. 

TXKKS:  $3  a  Year  in  Advance,  Postage  Paid. 

Entered  at  the  Postoffice  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  as 
•eoond-class  mall  matter. 

AdvertUeiuents  20  cents  a  line— 12  lines  to  the 
inch. 

On  the  Fifth  Page,  30  cents  a  line. 

Harriages  and  Deaths, notezceedlngl lines, each 
50  cents;  over  5  lines,  10  cents  a  line, 8  words  making 
a  line. 

i^-All  letters  for  this  office  should  be  addressed 
simply  New  York  Fvangelist,  Box  2330,  Netv 
York.  Subscribers  are  particularly  requested  to  re¬ 
mit  by  means  of  a  Check  or  Postoffice  Money  Ob- 
DEB,  as  the  only  ways  that  areabsolutely  safe  of  send 
Ing  money  through  the  mails. 

HENRY  M.  FIELD, 

Editor  and  Proprieti>r. 
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1.  ODB  COSTBIBUTOBS :  The  Summer  Ended,  by 

Rev.  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler.  “Ambrose  ”  on 
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SUMMER  EXCURSIONS  AND  SABBATH 
DESECRATION. 

The  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  by  excur¬ 
sions,  and  at  places  of  popular  resort,  is  be¬ 
coming  a  matter  of  alarm  to  many  Christian 
people.  During  the  past  Summer,  as  we 
have  taken  up  the  daily  paper  on  successive 
Monday  mornings,  we  have  read  that  fifty, 
seventy-five,  eighty,  a  hundred  thousand  peo¬ 
ple  went  to  Coney  Island  the  day  before. 
Sunday  was  the  holiday  of  the  week,  and  the 
day  for  all  kinds  of  entertainment  and  dissi¬ 
pation.  Excursion  trains  ran  from  Brooklyn 
every  fifteen  minutes.  Steamers  went  down 
the  bay  loaded  with  passengers  for  Manhat¬ 
tan  Beach  and  Rockaway,  or  went  up  the 
Hudson  and  East  rivers  to  different  points. 
In  more  than  one  instance  fighting,  shooting, 
and  death,  were  among  the  incidents  of  the 
day. 

Nor  has  this  been  peculiar  to  New  York 
and  Brooklyn.  A  communication  lies  before 
us,  referring  to  a  Summer  resort  near  Phila¬ 
delphia,  in  which  it  is  said  that  this  desecra- 
rocMi^  'Brilffjf <r&wn  Par'inorir excnrsionists  on 
Sunday  than  on  any  other  day  of  the  week  ; 
that  the  horse-cars  reap  ten  times  the  usual 
revenue;  that  the  surf,  as  at  Coney  Island, 
is  filled  with  bathers ;  and  that  nearly  all  the 
stores  and  shops  are  open  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  doing  a  large  business.  An  exchange  of 
last  week  gave  a  whole  page  to  this  Sabbath 
question.  One  article  was  written  by  the 
proprietor  of  a  Summer  resort  on  Lake  Erie, 
who  closes  his  gates  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  and 
who  keeps  posted,  in  plain  sight  of  every 
week-day  visitor,  a  placard  on  wliich  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  large  letters,  “No  admittance  on  Sun¬ 
day”;  and  yet  he  tells  us,  “Almost  at  the 
close  of  the  second  season,  we  find  ourselves 
nearly  as  much  annoyed  as  ever,  mainly  by 
respectable,  and  often  by  professedly  Chris¬ 
tian  people,  who  insist  upon  being  admitted, 
and  are  quite  offended  when  denied.”  We 
could  cite  similar  facts  regarding  Boston  and 
the  New  England  coast. 

This  evil  is  on  the  increase.  It  has  never 
assumed  such  large  proportions  as  during 
the  past  Summer.  It  is  becoming  national 
in  its  character,  so  that  if  it  goes  on  mucli 
longer,  we  shall  have  the  European  Sunday  in¬ 
stead  of  our  quiet  and  blessed  American  Sab¬ 
bath. 

Baltimore  has  also  been  exercised  over  the 
Sabbath  question.  Three  weeks  ago  last  Sab¬ 
bath,  a  steam-tug  and  excursion-barge,  with 
nearly  a  thousand  persons  on  hoard,  when 
about  to  leave  a  Baltimore  wharf  for  a  trip 
down  the  bay,  were  tied  up  and  the  excureion 
prevented.  The  city  marshal  arrested  the 
employes  of  another  vessel,  and  the  engineer 
of  a  Sunday  camp-meeting  train.  The  engi¬ 
neer  was  fined,  but  the  case  was  appealed,  and 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  city  court.  Mr. 
Moody  stated  last  Winter  that  no  large  city 
in  the  United  States  preserved  the  quiet  of 
the  Sabbath  as  well  as  Baltimore,  so  far  as 
his  observation  extended.  Not  even  a  cigar- 
store  or  a  bakery  is  open  there  on  that  day. 
But  now  a  strong  effort  is  being  made  to  over¬ 
ride  the  Sunday  laws,  and  we  are  told  that 
measures  will  be  taken  for  their  repeal  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Legislature. 

We  believe  that  the  establishment  of  Sum¬ 
mer  resorts,  and  the  seeking  of  recreation, 
is  a  good  sign  in  itself.  The  American  peo¬ 
ple  take  too  little  relaxation  and  rest ;  but  is 
it  not  possible  to  go  into  the  country,  to  Long 
Branch,  Newport.  Coney  Island,  Saratoga, 
Niagara,  or  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  still  re¬ 
member  the  Sabbath  day?  If  not,  then  we 
had  better  stay  at  home.  That  it  is  possible, 
we  have  evidence  in  a  case  now  before  us  of 
a  military  organization,  which  it  is  thought, 
can  least  of  all,  bo  restrained  by  strict  relig¬ 
ious  rules.  Rev.  Dr.  S.  C.  Logan  of  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  (who  is  chaplain  of  the  Thirteenth 
Regiment  of  the  National  Guards  of  that 
State,)  has  been  spending  several  days  with 
his  regiment  at  Long  Branch.  He  writes  us 
that  they  went  into  camp  on  the  21st  of  Au¬ 
gust.  Col.  Henry  M.  Boles,  who  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Yale  and  a  thorough  Presbyterian,  at 
once  issued  an  order  that  “the  Sabbath  day 
be  observed  by  this  regiment,  or  any  part 
of  it,  In  camp  for  the  purpose  of  drill  and  in¬ 
struction,  as  a  Christian  Sabbath  of  rest, 
quiet,  and  religious  service.” 

“On  Sabbath,”  writes  Dr.  Logan,  “the  guard 
was  mounted  without  music.  At  10 : 30  the  whole 
regiment  assembled  by  companies  under  order. 


and  marched  to  the  place  selected  for  worship. 
The  leader  of  the  band  led  the  music  in  the  use  of 
our  grand  old  familiar  hymns,  such  as  ‘  Rock  of 
Ages.’  I  preached  to  them  just  as  I  would  have 
done  at  home— text :  ‘  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth, 
that  shall  he  also  reap.’  At  2  o’clock  I  met  all  who 
volunteered  to  go  over  the  regular  Sabbath-sehool 
lesson,  and  at  8  o’clock  P.  M.  1  lectured  to  all  who 
chose  to  come,  on  the  religious  condition  and  the 
results  of  missions  in  Egypt.  I  had  a  large  at¬ 
tendance  of  visitors,  as  well  as  soldiers,  at  these 
services.  'The  camp  was  as  quiet  throughout  the 
Sabbath  as  the  most  earnest  Christian  could  desire. 
The  effect  of  this  Sabbath  observance  is  strikingly 
visible  in  the  Yvhole  moral  tone  of  the  command, 
and  in  the  habits  of  the  roughest  men  we  have. 
There  is  no  intoxication,  while  bars  are  open  all 
about  us.  The  Colonel  has  rebuked  profanity, 
and  now  none  of  it  is  heard  in  the  camp.  The 
contact  of  the  godless  with  the  Christian  element, 
has  resulted  in  the  visible  elevation  of  their  char¬ 
acter  and  conduct.” 

Thus  Summer  recreation  and  Sabbath-keep¬ 
ing  are  compatible — at  home  or  abroad,  in 
the  country  or  in  the  city,  beneath  the  house- 
roof  or  tlie  trees.  Our  Creator  has  given  us 
this  blessed  day  of  rest,  that  we  niigtit  once 
in  the  week  lay  down  life’s  heavy  burdens, 
and  “  calm  the  pulses  of  the  mind”  with  holy 
thoughts  and  sacred  worship.  Anything 
which  takes  away  from  the  Sabbath  its  sweet 
peace  and  its  religious  character,  is  an  un¬ 
speakable  loss  to  ourselves.  Better  any 
other  calamity — financial  panic  and  distress, 
failure  of  the  harvests,  famine  and  pesti¬ 
lence — than  the  loss  of  our  American  Sab¬ 
bath. 


ANOTHER  BUBBLE  BUKST. 

The  Oneida  Community  in  this  State  has 
long  been  notorious  for  what  its  founder  was 
pleased  to  call  the  “Oomplex  Marriage  Sys¬ 
tem.”  This  Community  was  started  at  Put¬ 
ney,  Vt.,  in  1837,  and  removed  to  its  present 
location  in  1847.  In  spite  of  its  most  offen¬ 
sive  doctrine  and  practice,  it  has  been  sue 
cessful  in  a  worldly  way,  and  may  be  called 
rich.  Its  prosperity  is  chiefly  due  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  sagacity  of  its  founder,  Mr.  J.  H.  Noyes, 
who  is  a  sharp  “  manager,”  and  combines 
worldly  prudence  with  vulgar  religious  fanat¬ 
icism  In  this  respect  he  resembles  the  late 
Brigham  Young,  who  was  a  strange  compound 
of  thrift  and  fanatic,  of  political  manager  and 
socialist  visionary,  of  speculator  and  propa¬ 
gandist.  Mr.  Noyes  has  studied  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  a  good  deal  to  find  support  for  his  pre¬ 
posterous  theories,  and  “preached,”  and  ed¬ 
ited  a  newspaper,  and  written  books;  but 
he  never  lost  sight  of  the  main  chance,  and 
the  great  farm  at  Oneida,  with  its  productive 
acres,  its  beautiful  orchards,  its  profitable 
mills  and  manufactories,  is  the  fruit  of  his 
scheming  brain  and  of  the  industry  of  those 
whom  ho  has  been  able  to  draw  about  him. 
It  is  not  strange  that  with  such  a  head  the 
Community  has  become  prosperous  in  spile 
of  its  moral  blotch.  And  last  Sunday  week 
the  Community,  at  the  suggestion  of  its  lead¬ 
er,  voted  to  wipe  that  blotch  away  by  giving 
up  the  system  of  complex  rnaniage,  wliich 
has  been  its  chief  peculiarity. 

The  idea  of  this  Community  Noyes  profess¬ 
es  to  have  derived  from  the  practice  of  the 
early  disciples,  mentioned  in  Acts.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  attempted  to  better  the  instruction  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  abolished  private 
Jhe^gm'ate^iome^.  ^J'hejasso- 
“  affinity,”  regulated  only  by  their  own  coni- 
munistic  rules.  The  men  and  women  were 
married,  in  a  sense,  to  the  Community,  to 
which  the  children  belonged,  and  by  which 
they  were  reared.  The  private  home  was 
abolished.  The  sacred  personal  ties  which 
bind  pei-sons  together  in  the  holiest  of  all 
human  relations,  had  no  encouragement, 
and  were  given  no  room  to  grow  in.  The 
mother  surrendered  and  tried  to  forget  her 
child  in  a  general  and  ethereallzed  regard 
for  all  the  children;  and  the  children,  in¬ 
stead  of  growing  up  with  a  deepening  love 
for  father  and  mother,  who  kept  special  watch 
over  them,  and  made  daily  sacrifices  for  them, 
and  lived  their  love  into  their  young  hearts, 
were  taught  to  regard  it  as  their  parent.  It 
was  free  love  under  restrictions;  it  was 
“affinity  ”  reduced  to  practice,  and  kept  within 
bounds  by  an  iron  will  and  a  public  scrutiny, 
which  scorched  what  is  finest  and  tenderest 
out  of  the  heart  and  the  life ;  and  the  inevi¬ 
table  consequence  was  affectional  blight  and 
starvation  in  the  midst  of  worldly  prosperity. 
The  experiment  did  not  succeed.  There  was 
no  superior  outgrowth  of  happiness  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  material  abundance.  The 
holy  affections  which  sweeten  and  sanctify 
human  life,  could  not  flourish  in  such  a  soil 
and  air.  The  children  reared  in  common  make 
no  mark.  Visitors  praised  the  thrift  and  com¬ 
fort  of  tlie  Community,  but  noted  a  want  of  in¬ 
dependence  and  nobility  in  the  men,  and  of 
moral  dignity  and  beauty  in  the  women,  and  a 
certain  cowed  and  hang-dog  look  all  round. 
The  theory,  tried  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  refused  to  work  well,  and 
could  not  be  coaxed  nor  wheedled  into  real¬ 
izing  its  originator’s  dreams ;  and  now,  after 
a  long  and  fair  trial,  the  people  themselves 
voluntarily  abandon  the  system,  partly  to  es¬ 
cape  the  legal  difficulties  which  its  practice 
may  involve  them  in :  for  it  had  excited  the 
moral  indignation  of  the  Christian  people  in 
the  neighborhood,  which  might  have  led  to 
serious  consequences. 

So  one  after  another  the  experimental  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  the  Christian  home  and  family, 
fail.  Even  if  Monasteries  and  Convents  for 
celibate  men  and  women,  could  sometimes 
furnish  a  shelter  for  those  who  have  no  other 
refuge,  and  cannot  take  care  of  themselves ; 
yet  as  substitutes  for  Christian  homes,  with 
ail  their  sacred  and  refining  associations,  and 
all  their  blessed  roioistries,  they  are  abomi¬ 
nations.  Mormonism,  with  all  its  unclean¬ 
ness,  is  scarcely  worse  than  Monasticism. 
Even  the  young  woman  who  takes  the  veil  of 
a  nun,  and  tries  to  stamp  out  and  extirpate  all 
her  natural  womanhood  in  a  round  of  artifi¬ 
cial  duties  under  a  set  of  arbitrary  rules,  has 
no  such  tender  grace  and  beauty  as  the  devot¬ 
ed  daughter  who  stays  in  her  father’s  house, 
and  does  faithfully  all  the  duties  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  Both  the  monk  and  the  nun  are  in 
false  positions,  and  the  systems'  which  put 
them  there  are  bad,  and  ought  to  be  abolished. 
They  war  on  the  best  interests  of  society,  and 
liindcr  the  formation  of  character  when  they  do 
not  degrade  and  destroy  souls.  The  central  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  world,  the  great  concentrator 
of  society,  is  home;  and  whatever  weakens 
its  foundations,  or  mars  its  beauty,  or  puts 
out  its  hearth-fire,  is  evil.  All  attempts  to 
find  or  invent  a  substitute  for  it,  fail,  and  al¬ 
ways  will  fail;  and  when  one  of  those  bub¬ 


bles,  blown  by  human  breath,  and  kept  afloat 
by  continuous  artificial  puffing,  breaks  from 
its  own  attenuation,  it  is  matter  for  gereral 
congratulation,  and  furnishes  a  new  reason 
for  faith  in  the  family,  and  efforts  to  make 
home-life  more  sweet  and  pure  and  holy. 


DR.  CRAIGHEAD  AND  HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY. 

Howard  University,  which  three  months 
ago  was  in  mourning  for  its  beloved  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Theology,  Lobenzo  Westcott.  who 
died  in  June,  has  now  reason  for  grateful  ac¬ 
knowledgment,  that  it  has  found  for  him  a 
worthy  successor.  Some  weeks  since  we 
learned  privately  that  the  Board  of  Trustees 
had  chosen  for  the  vacant  chair  Rev.  James 
G.  Craighead,  D.D.,  who  is  well  known  to 
the  readers  of  The  Evangelist,  as  having 
been  for  fourteen,  y cal’s  one  of  the  editors 
and  proprietors  of  this  paper.  We  did  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  announce  his  election  until 
it  should  be  determined  whether  he  would 
accept.  After  holding  the  matter  under  ad¬ 
visement  for  some  time,  during  which  ho  has 
taken  counsel  ot  his  brethren  hero  and  else- 
wliero,  he  .  has  finally  decided  to  accept,  and 
so  announced  to  the  Trustees,  and  on  Mon- 
daj’  of  this  week,  Sept.  1st,  left  this  city  for 
Washington  to  enter  upon  his  new  duties. 

We  congratulate  both  Dr.  Craighead  and 
Howard  University  upon  this  prompt  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  difficult  problem  of  electing  a 
new  Professor.  The  position  is  one  of  great 
importance.  Those  who  were  present  at  a 
meeting  at  Dr.  Hall’s  church  some  months 
ago,  in  behalf  of  Howard  University,  will 
remember  how  earnestly  Judge  Strong,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  spoke  of 
tlie  vital  necessity  of  such  an  Institution  as 
Howard  University  to  provide  teachers  and 
preachers  for  the  colored  people  ot  the  South. 
In  its  central  position — in  the  National  capital, 
on  the  borders  of  tlie  old  slave  States,  where 
is  now  that  vast  population  to  he  I'oached  by 
the  united  Influences  of  Education  and  Relig¬ 
ion — the  good  it  maj’  accomplish  is  beyond 
all  estimate. 

Dr.  Craighead  enters  upon  this  department  of 
labor  with  a  deep  interest  in  it.  He  is  already 
well  acquainted  with  the  Institution.  He 
spent  the  last  Winter  in  Washington,  and  had 
frequent  opportunity  to  sec  the  work  it  was 
doing,  and  to  know  personally  its  professors 
and  pupils.  Most  heartily  do  we  wish  our 
brother  happiness  in  his  new  relation,  and  a 
long  career  of  usefulness  to  that  race  to 
which  his  future  years  will  be  devoted. 


PERSONALITIES  IN  POLITICS. 

One  of  the  great  political  parties  of  this 
State  has  nominated  its  candidates  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  other  State  officers  this  week ;  and 
the  other  party  holds  its  annual  convention 
for  the  same  purpose  next  week.  Public 
opinion  requires  the  nomination  of  men  re¬ 
spectable  in  character  and  talents ;  and  nei¬ 
ther  party  would  dare  to  risk  the  chances  of 
defeat  on  candidates  morally  unfit  to  be  voted 
for.  This  is  a  great  deal.  But  public  opin¬ 
ion  has  not  yet  reached  the  point  of  insisting 
that  parties  shall  nominate  their  very  .ablest 
and  best  men  to  office,  and  that  neither  party 
shall  abuse  or  vilify  the  candidates  of  the 
other.  If  a  party  nominates  a  bad  man  to 
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his  badness  exposed;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
penalties  of  a  bad  life  in  a  Christian  ciinmu- 
nity  that  it  unfits  a  man  for  public  sUtions 
and  destroys  public  respect  for  him.  There 
should  he  no  hesitation  in  telling  the  simple 
truth  about  a  bad  man  who  is  lifted  int4  pub¬ 
licity  by  nomination  to  office;  for  tho  com¬ 
munity  would  suffer  more  from  the  el*ction 
of  such  a  man  than  from  the  publicatbn  of 
bad  deeds.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  parties 
are  compelled  to  choose  good  men,  and  that 
the  community  brands  evil  doing.  But  never 
beyond  this  point  should  personalities  bo  al¬ 
lowed  to  go.  Unfoitunately  a  great  many 
good  men  are  deterred  from  accepting  nomi¬ 
nation  to  office  from  a  natural,  shrinking 
dread  of  the  abuse  and  slanders  that  would 
be  heaped  upon  them.  The  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  and  vilification  of  public  men  in  this 
country  are  really  fearful,  and  tend  to  lower 
the  moral  tone  of  our  public  life  and  degrade 
our  politics.  The  indulgence  in  personalities 
witliout  a  just  cause  is  bad  in  every  respect, 
and  should  be  everywhere  discouraged. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Justice  is  said  to  travel  with  slow  steps, 
and  so  it  seems  to  be  just  now  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  There  is  Rev.  Mr.  Haj-den,  who 
was  arrested  a  year  or  two  since  on  a  charge 
of  murder,  and  tried  and  acquitted  ;  and  then 
arrested  again,  and  is  now  in  jail  awaiting  a 
second  trial.  Thus  he  is  severely  punished, 
even  when  it  is  not  proved  that  he  is  guilty. 
As  often  as  his  case  comes  up,  his  trial  is 
postponed  on  one  plea  or  another,  until 
by-and-by  people  will  have  to  be  reminded  of 
what  he  was  first  accused.  These  frequent 
postponements  are  a  public  scandal  and  shame. 
If  the  man  is  guilty,  let  him  receive  the  full 
penalty  of  the  law ;  hut  if  he  is  innocent,  let 
him  go  free.  Justice,  to  bo  effective,  should 
not  be  too  long  delayed.  Let  it  be  prompt, 
and  so  it  will  bo  a  terror  to  evil-doers  and  a 
praise  to  them  that  do  well. 


According  to  the  Belfast  Witness,  a  strong 
effort  is  being  make  to  induce  Principal  Tul- 
loch  to  leave  Scotland  and  go  to  London, 
either  as  successor  of  Dr.  Cumming  in  Crown 
Court  Chapel,  or  as  pastor  of  a  new  church  in 
connection  with  the  Scotch  Establishment. 
It  adds :  “  In  the  event  of  his  giving  his  con¬ 
sent,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  proposal 
for  the  erection  of  a  Presbyterian  church  on 
the  'Thames  embankment,  which  was  aban¬ 
doned  some  time  ago,  will  bo  revived  under 
Broad  Church  auspices,  for  it  is  an  open  se¬ 
cret  that  Dean  Stanley  considers  Dr.  Tulloch 
the  most  able  man  in  either  of  the  two  Estab¬ 
lishments  to  act  as  the  defender  of  both.” 


Carlyle,  according  to  the  London  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Dundee  Advertiser,  is  not 
long  for  this  world.  “  He  may,”  says  tho  let¬ 
ter-writer,  “  linger  on  for  days  or  oven  weeks, 
but  he  is  not  likely  ever  more  to  be  seen  out¬ 
side  of  his  house.  His  thoughts  have  already 
been  fixed  upon  the  end,  and  he  has  express¬ 
ed  a  wish  that  he  should  be  buried  as  quietly 
as  possible  in  the  choir  of  the  old  cathedral 
at  Haddington,  where  he  laid  his  wife  a  doz¬ 
en  years  ago.”  The  reports  a  few  days  ago 
represented  him  as  feeble  but  able  to  go  out 
— indeed  as  taking  by  his  physician's  advice 
a  daily  drive. 


The  death,  announced  last  week,  of  Dr. 
Lorrimer,  senior  professor  in  tho  London 
Theological  College,  to  which  Prof.  Patton 
of  Chicago  was  recently  called,  is  a  great  loss 
to  Presbyterianism  in  England.  For  many 
years  he  had  been  engaged  in  preparing  a 
history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Great 
Britain,  and  had  made  two  or  three  trips  to 
tho  Continent  to  obtain  materials  for  it.  It 
is  a  singular  and  interesting  fact  that  ho 
found  more  records  and  autliorities  concern¬ 
ing  the  early  history  of  Presbyterianism  in 
England,  in  different  places  on  the  Continent, 
than  in  Groat  Britain  itself.  He  had  pub¬ 
lished  several  works,  among  wliich  was  a 
translation  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Seehlei’s 
“  Life  of  Wiclif,”  to  which  lie  added  very 
valuable  notes. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  has  re¬ 
cently  decided  a  test  case — that  of  taxing  the 
property  of  tho  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  by  exempt¬ 
ing  that  portion  of  the  building  used  for  re¬ 
ligious  and  benevolent  purposes,  and  taxing 
the  stores.  The  Court  declared  that  the  As¬ 
sociation  was  an  institution  of  public  charity, 
inasmuch  as  its  benefits  are  open  to  all  class¬ 
es  on  the  same  terms.  “  Evangelical  ”  moans 
simply  “according  to  the  Gospel,”  and  the 
Court  was  of  the  opinion  that  to  disseminate 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel  among  all  classes 
of  young  men,  is  an  act  of  public  charity. 
This  decision  is  very  important  beyond  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

About  20,000  people  attended  the  centen¬ 
nial  celebration  of  the  battle  of  Newtown,  at 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  on  Friday  last.  It  was  a  cel¬ 
ebration  of  an  Indian  battle  fought  under 
Gen.  Sullivan,  which  was  the  prelude  to  that 
fearful  vengeance  and  reprisal  which  was  ta¬ 
ken  upon  the  savages  of  tho  Genesee  coun¬ 
try.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Erastus 
Brooks,  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  George  W.  Clinton, 
and  others.  Gov.  Robinson  of  New  York, 
Gov.  Hoyt  of  Pennsylvania,  Gov.  Head  of 
New  Hampshire — all  with  large  parties,  in 
addition  to  their  staffs — were  present;  also 
Admiral  Amraen  and  Generals  Sherman, 
Slocum,  Potter,  Wright,  Van  Vliet,  and  oth¬ 
ers.  A  display  of  fireworks  in  the  evening, 
followed  by  a  reception  <at  Masonic  Hall,  ter¬ 
minated  the  ceremonies. 

P.  S. — .4t  the  moment  of  going  to  press, 
we  have  received  a  full  report  of  this  mcm- 
morable  anniversary  from  our  assistant  edi¬ 
tor,  Mr.  John  H.  Dey,  who  was  present.  It 
will  be  published  ne.xt  week,  and  cannot  fail 
to  interest  thousands  of  our  readers  who  live 
in  that  part  of  the  State,  and  all  who  delight 
in  recalling  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  fathers. 

Trustees  often  have  great  trouble  in  col¬ 
lecting  pew-rents.  To  all  who  are  “wres¬ 
tling  ”  with  such  difficulties,  wo  commend 
the  short  and  pithy  remarks  of  brother  Gard¬ 
ner,  a  colored  preacher  of  the  South,  who  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  some  of  his  colored 
brethren  in  Indiana,  asking  him  and  his  con¬ 
gregation  to  assist  them  in  building  a  church. 
To  this  appeal  he  said :  “  I  favors  de  church, 
but  afore  I  make  any  contribution  to  do  cause 
I  want  to  ho  sartin’  dat  dese  culled  men  can’t 
do  all  de  prayin’  that  am  necessary  right  at 
home.  If  dey  can’t,  and  dey  must  hev  a 
church,  will  dey  p.ay  their  pew-rent  ?  Diit’a 

bill ;  some  will  hang  off  when  dey  owe  a 
butcher;  odors  will  walk  a  mile  rouii’  to  keep 
away  from  tlie  grocery ;  but  de  sixty  y’ars  I 
hez  put  in  on  dis  oarf  hev  taught  me  dat  de 
man  who  am  ready  to  come  right  down  wid 
pew-rent  when  it  am  due,  hez  yet  to  be  bo’n.” 
This  is  rather  strong,  for  we  think  a  few  such 
persons  have  been  born,  but  it  is  the  African 
way  ot  emphasizing  a  “sentiment.”  If  this 
be  a  case  of  “a  darky  in  the  wood-pile,”  cer¬ 
tainly  this  “darky ’’tells  a  plain  truth  that 
might  be  useful  to  some  white  folks. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  calling  attention 
to  the  advertisement  in  another  column  of 
Park  Institute  at  Rye,  about  twenty  miles 
from  this  city,  as  it  is  an  institution  of  which 
we  have  some  personal  knowledge.  The 
principal,  Mr.  Tatlock,  is  a  very  accomplish¬ 
ed  teacher.  Coining  here  from  New  England 
with  all  his  thorough  ideas,  and  the  determi¬ 
nation  to  have  a  good  school  or  none,  he  has 
trained  his  pupils  to  habits  of  study,  which 
is  showing  itself  in  their  becoming  excellent 
scholars.  In  this  way  he  has  succeeded  in 
building  up  a  school  which  commands  the  re¬ 
spect  and  confidence  of  that  very  intelligent 
community,  and  promises  a  still  greater  suc¬ 
cess  from  year  to  year. 

The  author  of  the  interesting  article  on 
“The  New  York  Bible  and  Fruit  Mission,” 
which  we  published  last  week,  writes  to  us 
that  she  was  misinformed  as  to  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  who  so  generously  gave  $9,000 
last  Spring  for  the  completion  of  the  Coffee 
House  erected  by  that  Mission.  It  was  Mr. 
John  Jacob  Astor,  instead  of  Mr.  William  B. 
Astor. 

The  circulation  of  tho  Bible  and  of  those 
books  constituting  the  only  intelligible  Chris¬ 
tian  literature,  for  the  millions  of  Turkey, 
has  reached  nearly  100,000  volumes. 


THE  FIRST  CHURCH  IN  SARATOGA. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  a  most  pleasant 
and  grateful  recollection  of  the  First  church 
in  Saratoga,  whore  the  General  Assembly  was 
so  hospitably  entertained  in  May.  They  will 
be  sorry  to  hear  that  that  church  (like  so 
many  others  in  different  parts  of  the  country) 
is  encumbered  with  debt,  which  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  those  able  to  do  so  to  aid  in  re¬ 
moving.  Tho  following  letter  from  tho  pas¬ 
tor  explains  the  situation : 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  1 
Saratoga  Springs,  July  25, 1879.  ( 

Dear  Brothbb  :  Wo  earnestly  invito  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  resolution  offered  by  Hon,  William  E. 
Dodge  of  New  York,  and  passed  unanimously  by 
tho  General  Assembly  at  their  late  session  in  this 
village,  as  follows : 

“  Whereas,  we  learn  that  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Saratoga  Springs  has  a  debt  upon  it  of 
$12,000,  and  in  consequence  of  a  late  financial  re¬ 
vulsion  in  the  village  is  greatly  embarrassed  and 
needs  help ;  and 

“Whereas,  the  church  edifice  Is  much  larger 
than  tho  society  itself  needs,  and  was  built  to  ac¬ 
commodate  strangers,  and  the  church  extends  its 
hospitality  every  season  to  visitors ;  therefore 

"Resolved,  that  we  most  cordially  recommend 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Saratoga  Springs 
to  the  sympathy,  prayers,  and  generous  financial 
aid  of  all  our  churches  and  people.” 

The  Assembly  finding  our  people  struggling  with 
a  debt  which  they  cannot  meet,  (although  salaries 
and  expenses  have  been 'cut  down  to  the  lowest 
point,)  and  being  convinced  that  a  little  assistance 
from  you  and  others  would  save  this  church,  pass¬ 
ed  the  above  resolution. 

We  think  we  are  entitled  to  a  little  of  your  con¬ 


sideration,  because  we  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
debt  in  tho  attempt  to  build  a  church  much  larger 
tlian  we  need,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  crowd 
of  visitors,  many  of  them  Presbyterians,  who  an¬ 
nually  assemble  hero. 

At  one  time  wo  had  promises  and  subscriptions 
nearly  sufficient  to  meet  our  liabilities,  but  revers¬ 
es  and  failures  Intervened  to  cripjile  those  who 
had  given  us  liberal  subscriptions. 

We  believe  you  will  recognize  the  importance  to 
our  denomination  of  maintaining  this  old  Presby¬ 
terian  organization,  ns  a  centre  of  Christian  power 
to  cope  with  tho  sinful  influences  which  come  here 
with  tho  annual  crowds  from  all  parts  of  our  land. 

Our  debt  is  twelve  thousand  dollars.  We  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  obtrude  our  troubles  upon  you  when  we 
know  tho  calls  upon  you  for  Cliristian  charity  are 
very  pressing ;  but,  although  we  are  doing  our 
best,  our  church  edifice  will  be  sold  and  its  doors 
closed  unless  wo  have  some  assistance. 

A  little  help  will  save  us.  Will  you  stretch  out 
your  helping  hand  ? 

If,  in  sympathy  with  tho  General  Assembly,  you 
would  at  such  time  us  you  deem  most  appropriate, 
briefly  present  to  your  congregation  our  needs, 
and  gather  up  such  collection  as  they  feel  willing 
to  bestow,  wo  believe  with  the  contributions  of 
others  and  our  own  exertions  wo  can  relieve  our 
church  from  the  incubus  upon  it  which  threatens 
to  destroy  its  usefulness,  and  we  can  establish  it 
upon  a  secure  foundation. 

Remittances  can  be  sent  by  draft,  check,  or  post- 
office  order,  to  our  Treasurer,  Mr.  Edward  R. 
Stevens. 

In  behalf  of  the  Session, 

Peter  Stryker,  Moderator. 

In  behalf  of  the  Trustees, 

C.  S.  Lester,  President. 

In  a  private  note  Dr.  Stryker  says 

“  We  have  pledged  from  Messrs.  R.  L.  and  A. 
Stewart  $2,000,  Hon.  William  E.  Dodge  $1,000,  Mrs. 
A.  T.  Stewart  and  Judge  Hilton  $1,000;  our  la¬ 
dies  have  raised  by  their  late  Pair  about  $600; 
we  have  in  other  subserijitions  nearly  $200 — mak¬ 
ing  in  all  su  bscribed  $6,500.  We  beg  our  friends 
to  continue  to  help  us.  This  church  belongs  to 
the  Yvholo  denomination,  and  they  cannot  afford 
to  lose  it,  or  to  let  it  languish.  We  have  been  pros¬ 
pered  spiritually.  Over  one  hundred  have  joined 
in  the  last  three  years,  during  tho  present  pastor¬ 
ate.  Tho  church  is  harmonious,  and  ready  to  do 
good  service  if  this  load  is  removed.” 


NEW  YORK. 

Brooklyn. — Less  than  two  years  ago  Rev.  T. 
A.  Nelson  eaine  to  the  Memorial  church. 
Since  that  time  tho  congregations  have  very 
largely  increased,  and  the  church  has  nearly 
doubled  in  membership.  At  a  recent  com¬ 
munion  twenty-one  persons  united. 

Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  having  returned 
from  his  Summer  vacation,  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  Brooklyn,  will  bo  reopened  for 
public  worship  next  Sabbath.  The  altera¬ 
tions  and  improvenaents  of  the  pastor’s  study 
and  infant-class  room,  are  nearly  completed. 

The  City  Park  Mission  and  Sunday-school 
connected  with  this  church  (Rev.  Charles 
Wood  pastor,  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Lovell  superin¬ 
tendent,)  have  prosecuted  their  work  during 
the  Summer  without  interruption. 

Dundee. — Tho  church  edifice  of  this  congre¬ 
gation  has  been  .so  thoroughly  renovated, 
without  and  within,  as  to  present  the  attrac.- 
tions  of  a  new  sanctuary.  The  building  has 
been  raised  two  feet,  and  newly  roofed.  The 

seats  have  been  re-cushioned,  and  the  backs 
upiioistereu  ,  ni«  «>iu  wimiows  reiiiovea,  anu 

new  ones,  with  ground  glass  centre  and  stain¬ 
ed  borders,  taken  their  place ;  the  walls  beau¬ 
tifully  frescoed,  and  the  house  carpeted  anew 
throughout.  The  chapel  has  also  been  car¬ 
peted  and  trimmed,  and  the  grounds  and 
walk  put  in  fine  order.  All  the  improvements 
cost  not  to  exceed  $1,000.  The  pastor,  Rev. 
N.  Bosworth,  and  people  are  to  bo  congratu¬ 
lated. 

Painted  Post. — Rev.  Joel  Wakeman,  D.D.,  of 
this  place  has  not  5’et  arrived  at  tho  condition 
indicated  by  tho  letters  “  H.  R.”  He  is  sup¬ 
plying  the  church  of  Lawroneeville,  just 
across  the  Pennsylvania  line,  and  drawing 
good  congregations,  especially  by  his  racy 
and  practical  evening  discourses  on  Industry, 
Honesty,  and  kindred  topics, 

Randolph. — Rev.  Mead  Holmes  of  Rockford, 
Ill.,  has  been  visiting  his  old  friends  in  this 
place.  Forty  years  ago  ho  was  in  charge  of 
the  church  in  Elllcottsvillo,  and  was  well 
known  in  Cattaraugus  county.  He  is  still 
vigorous  in  mind  and  body. 

Sodus  Centre. — This  church  is  awaking  to 
new  life.  Mr.  Harrison  Cottrell  has  been 
elected  and  ordained  a  ruling  elder.  The 
sum  of  $150  has  been  raised  for  the  purchase 
of  a  bell,  long  desired. 

Utica. — Rev.  Dr.  Roberts  of  this  city  has 
recently  preached  a  Sabbath  in  the  First 
church  of  Princeton’  N.  J.  Tho  Press  of  that 
city  says :  “  Out  of  the  text  in  the  morning  a 
large  amount  of  sound  theology  and  whole¬ 
some  teaching  was  drawn.  The  evening  dis¬ 
course  was  delivered  without  notes,  and  was 
of  great  interest.  Dr.  Roberts,  though  now 
advanced  in  age,  having  preached  over  forty- 
nine  years,  has  still  much  energy,  with  occa¬ 
sional  flashings  out  of  the  old  Welsh  fire  born 
in  him.” 

Brockport. — Rev.  David  R.  Eddy  received  a 
roll  of  greenbacks  from  the  good  people  of 
his  charge  just  before  setting  out  on  his  va¬ 
cation,  that  indicated  tho  appreciation  enter¬ 
tained  of  his  personal  excellences  and  his 
faithful  labors. 

'  Prattsborg. — Rev.  L.  M.  Stevens  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  Mich.,  has  been  invited  to  take 
charge  of  tho  church  at  this  place.  Corre¬ 
spondents  will  please  notice  the  change  of 
address. 

Malden. — This  congregation  have  resolved 
to  invite  Rev.  N.  F.  Nickerson  to  continue  with 
them  another  year  as  their  supply. 

Meridian. — Rev.  Wallace  B.  Lucas  and  wife 
were  warmly  welcomed  home  from  Europe 
on  the  evening  of  August  14.  Almost  the  en¬ 
tire  community  assembled  at  tho  church,  tho 
session  room  of  which  was  beautifully  trim¬ 
med  with  flowers  and  evergreens;  on  the 
wall  opposite  the  door  wore  the  words  ‘  Wel¬ 
come  Home.’  Such  a  shaking  of  hands  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  such  cordial  greetings  as  Meridian 
has  seldom  seen.  None  but  a  loving  people 
could  have  given  their  pastor  such  a  hearty 
welcome.  After  each  had  taken  their  pastor 
by  the  hand,  prayer  was  offered  by  tho  Rev. 
Ira  Dudley  of  the  Baptist  church.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  a  touching  address  of  welcome,  on  bo- 
half  of  the  people,  by  Rev.  James  S.  Biggs, 
who  has  been  pastor  pro  tom.  during  Mr.  Lu¬ 
cas’s  absence.  Mr.  Lucas  comes  home  re¬ 
freshed  to  commence  his  eleventh  year  as 
pastor  of  this  people,  and  his  wife’s  health  has 


been  very  much  improved  by  the  trip  abroad. 
Mr.  Riggs,  who  has  very  efficiently  filled  the 
pastor’s  place  during  his  absence,  now  re¬ 
turns  to  Auburn  Seminary  to  complete  his 

studios.  P. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Swedesborongh. — The  Rev.  Mr.  Frederick 
has  resigned  tho  pastorate  of  the  Presbyteri¬ 
an  church. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Butler. — The  church  here,  of  which  Rev.  W. 
T.  Wylie  is  pastor,  has  issued  a  very  conven¬ 
ient  hand-book  of  28  pages.  The  pews  are 
free  to  all,  while  the  expenses  are  met  by 
voluntary  contributions.  This  cliureh  was 
organized  in  1813.  Rev.  John  MePherriu, 
the  first  pastor,  was  installed  by  the  Presbj'- 
tery  of  Erie,  .April  7th,  1813.  Rev.  John  Coul¬ 
ter  was  ordained  and  installed  September 
10th,  1823,  and  continued  as  pastor  for  nine 
or  ten  years.  Rev.  Loyal  Y'oung,  D.D.,  began 
his  labors  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  July,  1833. 
His  pastorate  closed  April,  1868.  Rev.  Prof. 
W.  I.  Brugh  was  installed  pastor  November 
2d,  1869.  Rev.  C.  H.  McClellan  was  installed 
January,  1872,  and  resigned  in  June,  1878. 
Rev.  W.  T.  Wylie  was  called  in  January, 
1879,  entered  upon  his  labors  the  first  Sabbath 
of  March,  and  was  installed  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1879. 

New  London. — The  people  of  this  place,  by 
way  of  showing  their  regard  for  the  Rev. 
Robert  Dubois,  who,  after  forty  years  of  ser¬ 
vice,  had  of  his  own  choice  resigned  his 
charge,  but  is  still  resident  among  them,  ar¬ 
ranged  to  surprise  him  on  the  19th  of  August, 
his  seventy-fourth  birthday.  The  day  was 
cloudless,  neither  cool  nor  hot.  The  New 
London  people  were  out  in  force,  and  the  oc¬ 
casion  was  every  way  one  of  great  interest. 

OHIO. 

Buck  Creek. — This  church,  of  which  Rev.  W. 
il.  Claybaugh  has  been  pastor  for  eight  years 
past,  some  three  years  ago  repaired  their 
house  of  worship  by  re-frescoing  its  walls, 
painting  and  graining  seats,  covering  its  floor 
with  a  new  carpet,  and  supplying  its  pulpit 
with  furniture.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  comfortable  churches  in  the  country. 
Last  month  an  addition  was  made  by  an  ele¬ 
gant  pipe  organ. 

Marysville. — This  church  expects  to  cele¬ 
brate  its  fiftieth  birthd<ay  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  9. 
All  the  original  members,  others  subsequent¬ 
ly  uniting  with  the  church,  former  pastors  and 
supplies  still  living,  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend,  and  aid  by  their  presence  and  speech. 
Any  reader  that  knows  where  and  when  Rev. 
Darius  Allen,  who  organized  the  church,  clos¬ 
ed  his  labors  and  life,  or  any  other  particu¬ 
lars  of  ills  history,  or  facts  connected  with 
the  early  history  of  the  church,  will  confer  a 
favor  by  communicating,  soon,  such  facts  to 
Rev.  William  G.  March,  pastor. 

MICHIGAN. 

Burr  Oak. — Rev.  S.  Fleming  has  resigned 
his  charge  at  Burr  Oak  on  account  of  ill 
health. 

Coldwater. — The  Rev.  J.  Gordon  Jones,  for¬ 
merly  of  Cold  water,  has  returned  to  this  coun¬ 
try  from  his  visit  to  his  native  country,  Wales. 

Manchester. — Tho  church  of  Manchester  is 
so  small  and  poor  that  they  are  unable  to  re¬ 
tain  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Goodrich. 

INDIANA. 

of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  received  a  call  to 
the  Walnut-street  church  of  this  city,  one  of 
the  largest  and  strongest  in  the  State. 

ILLINOIS. 

"  Rockbridge. — Rev.  J.  Rogers  Armstrong, 
who  for  several  years  has  made  Kirkwood, 
Mo.,  his  home,  while  serving  several  church¬ 
es  in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  has  accepted  a 
call  from  tho  Walnut  Grove  and  Rockbridge 
churches,  in  Alton  Presbytery — a  church  to 
which  he  ministered  years  ago.  He  has  re¬ 
moved  his  family,  and  correspondents  may 
note  the  change  in  his  address  to  Rockbridge, 
Greene  county.  Ill. 

Peoria. — The  Calvary  church,  to  which  Rev. 
John  Weston  is  ministering,  has  become  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  city.  It  is  the  out¬ 
growth  of  a  mission  Sunday-school  organized 
about  twelve  years  ago.  It  has  recently  ded¬ 
icated  a  new  church  edifice,  which  cost  $25,- 
000.  The  church  now  numbers  about  375 
membei’S,  and  sustains  four  mission  Sunday- 
schools,  destined  before  long  to  become  vig¬ 
orous  churches,  besides  its  home  schools. 

IOWA. 

Clarinda. — The  Rev.  Janies  E.  Williamson 
of  Keithsburg,  Ill.,  has  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  this  church  to  supply  the  pulpit  for 
six  months,  with  a  view  to  settlement. 

Nevada. — Rev.  Eugene  R.  Miller  was  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  the  church  here  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  Aug.  19.  Rev.  J.  M.  Carmichael 
preached  tho  sermon,  and  propounded  the 
usual  questions;  Rev.  George  Earhart  gave 
the  charge  to  tho  pastor,  and  Rev.  David 
Blakely  the  charge  to  tho  people.  The  pros¬ 
pects  are  very  encouraging. 

Leighton. — The  ministerial  field  of  labor, 
comprising  tho  churches  of  Leighton  and 
Olivet  in  Mahaska  county,  and  Plymouth  in 
Marion  county,  is  now  vacant,  and  a  min¬ 
ister  is  wanted  to  take  charge  of  it.  As 
tlie  congregations  are  largely  made  up  of 
young  people,  a  young  man  that  is  a  good 
speaker  is  desired.  Correspondence  .solicit¬ 
ed.  Address  Session  Presbyterian  Church, 
Leighton,  Iowa. 

Fairfield. — Dr.  John  Armstrong,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Parsons  College,  who  died  on  the 
13th  of  August,  will  be  greatly  missed.  He 
went  to  Iowa  in  1864,  and  was  for  about  ten 
years  the  pastor  of  tho  Muscatine  church. 
About  five  years  ago  ho  removed  to  F'airfleld, 
and  became  connected  with  Parsons  College, 
to  the  establishment  of  which  his  influence 
and  labors  liad  largely  contributed.  He  was 
a  successful  pastor,  an  able  organizer,  and  an 
efficient  administrator.  When  he  entered 
upon  his  rest,  ho  was  a  director  of  our  The¬ 
ological  Seminary  at  Chicago. 

NEBRASKA. 

Woodlawn. — This  is  a  suburb  of  Lincoln,  the 
first  station  north  on  tho  Nebraska  railway. 
A  church  of  ten  members  was  organized  here 
on  Sunday,  August  10th,  by  Rev.  George  L. 
Little,  Synodical  Missionary,  assisted  by  Rev. 
E.  M.  Lewis.  Mr.  Lewis  will  continue  to 
preach  to  this  church  in  connection  with  the 
churches  of  Highland  and  Little  Salt. 

GlenviUe. — This  is  the  first  station  on  the 
St.  Joseph  and  Denver  railroad  south  of  Hast¬ 
ings.  Here  a  church  of  twenty-one  members 
was  organized  on  Sunday,  August  24th,  by  the 
Synodical  Missionary,  assisted  by  Rev.  James 
Kirkwoo<l,  through  whose  labors  this  church 
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has  been  gathered.  The  services  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  tlie  organization  were  of  more  tlian 
usual  interest.  Two  elders  were  ordained, 
and  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  wjvs 
administered.  Mr.  Kirkwood  preaches  here, 
and  also  to  the  churches  at  Spring  Ranch  and 
Waveland  in  the  same  (Ciay)  county.  ii. 

MINNESOTA. 

Jordan. — Rev.  T.  J.  Stanley  has  resigned 
the  pastorate  of  this  church  to  take  effect  ' 
October  1.  He  goes  to  Colorado  for  the  bene- 
6t  of  his  wife’s  health.  He  has  just  succeed¬ 
ed  in  clearing  the  church  of  all  debt. 

Pine  City. — A  neat  and  commodious  church 
building  was  dedicated  here  August  17.  Ser¬ 
mon  by  Rev.  John  Woods  of  Minneapolis, 
and  a  historical  sketch  by  Rev.  D.  C.  Lyon, 
the  Synodical  Missionary.  The  house  was 
beautifully  decorated  with  flowers,  and  much 
interest  was  manifested  in  the  services.  The 
church  is  completed  without  debt  or  incum¬ 
brance.  Four  members  were  received  by 
letter. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis. — Rev.  Dr.  Brookes  is  the  only 
Presbyterian  pastor  who  remained  at  home 
during  August.  His  congregations  were  large, 
and  his  people  say  he  never  preached  sermons 
of  more  power  and  force. 

The  Webster  Groves  Congregation  two  weeks 
ago  increased  the  salary  of  the  pastor,  Rev. 
M.  McComb,  $200,  and  not  only  dated  it  from 
January  1,  but  paid  it  all  up  to  date.  It  was 
a  deserved  compliment. 

Washington. — The  continued  ill  health  of 
the  wife  of  Rev.  C.  E.  Schiable  has  led  him 
to  resign  his  cliarge  here.  He  has  been  a 
successful  minister. 

Liberty. — It  has  been  announced  that  the 
church  at  this  place  celebrated  its  fiftieth  an¬ 
niversary  last  Sabbath,  August  Olst.  Rev.  J. 
L.  Yantis,  who  served  the  church  forty-five 
years,  was  mentioned  among  those  who  were 
expected  to  take  part  in  the  service. 

Albany. — Rev.  John  Huston,  having  faith¬ 
fully  supplied  the  churches  of  Albany  and 
Mt.  Zion  for  three  years,  hits  retired  from  the 
field,  leaving  an  important  vacancy  to  be  fill¬ 
ed  by  a  man  not  afraid  of  hard  w'ork. 

Konnd  City. — Rev.  Dunciin  Brown  has  been 
blessed  in  his  labor  at  Mound  City  and  Craig, 
having  added  ninety-five  members  to  these 
churches  within  two  years.  He  is  also  untir¬ 
ing  in  his  zeal  for  the  Sabbath-scliool,  and 
now  fills  the  office  of  President  of  the  State 
Sabbath-school  Convention. 

TEXAS. 

Rev.  H.  S.  Little,  who  has  been  appointed 
Synodical  Missionary  for  Texas,  has  estab¬ 
lished  his  headquarters  at  Dennison,  in  that 
State.  Mr.  Little  is  an  energetic  man,  and 
can  hardly  fail  to  build  up  the  cause  of  Pres¬ 
byterianism  in  that  great  State. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Santa  Pe. — The  postoffice  address  of  Rev. 
G.  W.  Higgle  is  changed  from  New  Comers- 
town,  Ohio,  to  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Higgle  goes  to  Santa  Fe  to  take  charge  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  there. 

PACIFIC  COAST. 

Rev.  E.  M.  Condit  of  .\lbany,  Oregon,  re¬ 
quests  the  correction  of  the  statement  that 
he  filled  the  part  of  tutor  at  Princeton  col¬ 
lege. 

At  San  Jose,  Cal.,  recently  occurred  the  fu¬ 
neral  of  a  Christian  Chinaman.  The  exercises 
were  very  impressive.  Nearly  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Chinese  Mission  School,  and  also 
some  who  were  not,  were  present.  The  bro¬ 
ther  addressed  them  in  their  own  language, 
and  to  good  purpose,  we  should  judge  from 
their  serious  and  close  attention.  As  the 
procession  left  for  the  cemetery,  verj’  many 
of  the  heathen  Chinese  seemed  to  be  greatly 
interested  at  this,  to  them,  the  first  Christian 
burial  of  one  of  their  countrymen  which  they 
had  ever  witnessed.  Mr.  Martin,  with  whom 
Ah  Hang  had  lived  several  years,  made  a  state¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  his  Christian  experience, 
and  of  his  hopeful  and  triumphant  death. 

R#t.  D.  B.  Gray  writes  to  The  Pacific  from 
Dalles,  Oregon  :  “It  was  quite  interesting  to 
see  twenty-five  Warm  Spring  Indians  from 
the  Reservation  attend  church  here.  Capt. 
John  Smith,  the  agent,  recommends  these  In¬ 
dians  to  attend  church  when  they  visit  our 
towns.  A  great  many  of  them  visit  the  Dalles 
to  trade.  While  attending  our  Sunday-school 
yesterday.  Superintendent  Brooks  called  my 
attention  to  a  medallion  worn  by  an  Indian 
girl.  It  is  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  three 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  hatchet,  pipe,  and 
clasped  hands  in  bas-relief,  and  the  words 
“Peace”  and  “Friendship”  on  one  side,  and 
the  bust  of  President  Van  Buren  on  the  oth¬ 
er.  The  medallion  was  presented  to  the  girl  s 
father,  William  Parker,  by  President  Van  Bu¬ 
ren,  when  the  former  was  but  a  boy  in  Wash¬ 
ington  City,  in  1837.” 

ALASKA. 

Organixation  of  the  First  Protestant  Church. — 
On  the  10th  of  .August,  1877,  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  D.D.,  and  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland 
reached  Fort  Wrangell  to  commence  Presby¬ 
terian  missions  in  Alaska.  Finding  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Indian  school  and  mission  that  had 
grown  up  under  the  labors  of  Philip  McKay, 
a  Tsimpsean  Indian,  they  reorganized  it  and 
placed  it  upon  a  permanent  basis  under  the 
care  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions.  Mrs. 
McFarland  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  mis¬ 
sion,  with  Philip  as  assistant.  In  August,  1878, 
she  was  joined  by  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young,  who 
entered  upon  the  work  with  great  zeal  and 
success.  On  the  3rd  of  August,  1879,  Mr. 
Young,  taking  advantage  of  the  presence  of 
Rev.  Henry  Keudail,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  Rev.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son,  D.D.,  Rev.  A.  L.  Lindsiey,  D.D.,  and 
Rev.  W.  H.  R.  Corlies,  M.D.,  proceeded  to  the 
formal  organization  of  a  church ;  all  of  the 
above  ministers  taking  part  in  the  services. 
Twenty-three  members  were  received,  eigh¬ 
teen  of  whom  were  Indians.  .Among  the  lat¬ 
ter  were  four  chiefs  of  the  Stickine  nation. 

IRISH  PRE.SBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

The  fbllowing  are  the  chief  items  of  statistics 
and  finance  as  reported  in  the  Minutes  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  very  recent¬ 
ly  issued;  the  “blue  book”  comprises  some 
230  pages :  SjTiods  5,  Presbyteries  37,  Congre¬ 
gations  559,  Ministers  635,  Families  79,632, 
Communicants  106,776;  added  during  year  6,- 
282,  Stipends  paid  $227,623,  Sustentation  Fund 
$117,120,  Foreign  Missions  $73,756,  all  pur¬ 
poses  $771,889.  One  of  the  Presbyteries  is 
in  India,  composed  of  the  missionaries  in  the 
field  there.  One  of  the  congregations  is  in 
Nassau,  Bahama  Islands.  Itwill  be  seen  that 
the  ministers  number  seventy-six  more  than 


the  congregations.  These  are  made  up  of  tultously,  and  over  $11,000  was  realized  from 
eighteen  missionaries  outside  of  the  country  the  sale  of  927,000  separate  publications, 
itself,  professors,  chaplains,  home  missiona-  The  total  number  of  visits  during  the  year 
ries,  retired  ministers,  and  the  like.  Turn-  was  926,290. 

ing  to  finance,  the  stipends  paid  as  given  Rev.  Dr.  R.  C.  Mills  of  Salem,  Mass.,  has 
above,  are  in  the  aggregate,  very  little  more  been  elected  Secretary  of  the  Northern  Bap- 
than  half  the  income  of  the  ministers.  The  tist-  Education  Society.  Beneficiaries  must 
stipends  average  over  $450,  and  each  minis-  make  tiieir  reports  to  him,  and  those  who  de¬ 
ter  receives  almost  an  equal  sum  from  the  sire  aid  from  the  society,  must  make  applica- 
Sustentation  and  Commutation  Funds  com-  tjon  to  him  by  Sept.  5. 
bined,  hence  the  average  income  is  over  $900.  _  cnnnt 


OU8  l)odv,”  made  like  unto  her  Saviour’s,  in  which 
her  happy  spirit  shall  again  reside,  to  engage  with 
holy  joy  in  His  untiring  service,  and  enjoy  His  life- 
giving  smile  to  all  eternity.  D.  B.  A. 


Eleven  years  ago  the  average  income  was  no 
more  than  $685. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

The  thirty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 


Dr.  Isaac  Westcott,  who  has  spent  fifty-two 
years  in  the  Baptist  ministry,  principaily  in 
New  York  State,  is  now  resting  from  minis¬ 
terial  duties  on  his  little  homestead  near 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  He  has  baptized  1,762 


can  Missionary  Association  is  announced  to  assisted  many  pastors,  and  built  six 

be  held  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  commencing  Oct.  28.  worshio. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  StoiT.s  of  Brooklyn  is  ox-  j.  ti, 

..  ,  Not  Rareed. — The  Examiner  says  that  the 

pected  to  preach  the  annual  sermon.  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  . .  tt  • 

second  hundred  thousand  needed  by  the  Uni- 
LongService.-The  following  Congregational  Rochester  has  not  boon  raised, 

ministers  in  Massachusetts,  still  retaining  amounts,  alieged  to  be  part  of 

pastorates,  were  ordained  more  tlian  fifty  hundred  thousand,  arc  subscrip- 

years  ago:  Erastus  Maltby,  Taunton,  ordain- 

ed  1824;  Leonard  Withington,  Newbury,  or-  ineduded  in  the  funds  of  the  University.  The 
dained  1816,  Jacob  Ide,  West  Medway,  or-  yybole  of  the  second  iiundred  thousand  dol- 
dained  1814.  i _ _  r.^.. 


The  Maine  Pastorates.  — The  average  ministeri¬ 
al  age  of  the  190  Congregational  ministers  in 
Maine,  is  tw’cnty  years ;  of  the  52  wiio  have 
no  pastoral  charge,  thirty-four  years ;  of  the 
others,  fourteen  years.  Of  the  ordained  min- 


lars  is  j’ct  to  be  provided  for. 


Mooke— Johnson— At  Chatflold,  Minn.,  at  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Haven,  August  2fith,  1879, 
by  Rev.  J.  Jerome  Ward,  Rev.  John  Moore  of 


isters,  six  have  been  in  the  ministry  from  51  Galosvillo,  Wis.,  and  Miss  Abby  Welles  Johnson 

to  64  years,  and  twenty  from  41  to  48  yeai-s.  River,  N.  Y.  ^  ^  ^ _ 

Vermont. — The  new  Vermont  Minutes  show 
clearly  the  condition  of  the  Congregational 

churches  and  denominational  work  in  the  ..  Bhkrington  —  At  his  homo  in  Grand  Blanc, 
State,  and  the  pamphlet  is  a  credit  to  those  Mich.,  August  11th,  1879,  after  a  long  and  distress- 
in  charge  of  its  publication.  The  total  num-  ing  illness,  Mr.  John  Bcrkington,  aged  69  years 
her  of  churches  is  198,  and  the  total  member-  “‘“i  months. 

ship  20,117  (about  one-seventh  of  the  popula-  K'lrrinKton  "as  born  in  Devonshire,  Eng- 

,  04-  4.^v  4.u*«  1 ■  4.U  «  ^4.  land,  and  remained  there  till  he  was  twenty-four 

tion  of  the  State),  this  bein^  the  firet  year  for  *  ^  ^ 

,  ,  ,  •  ,  ,,  vears  of  ago,  then  he  bade  adieu  to  homo  and 

nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  wlion  the  num- 

her  has  come  up  to  twenty  thousand.  There  united  States.  After  spending  a  year  in  Wost- 
were  1,193  added  the  past  year,  809  on  con-  orn  Now  York,  ho  returned  to  England,  and  came 
fession.  out  accompanied  by  relatives  the  following  year. 

Congregational  Sunday-schools.— A  number  of  He  settled  at  Grand  Blanc  in  the  year  1836,  where 
Congregationalists,  ministers  and  laymen,  resided  till  his  death.  He  united  with  the  Con- 
whowere  in  attendance  at  the  great  Sumlay-  Church  in  the  year  1839,  of  which  he 

...  1.14.  ^14.  1.11  1  was  an  active  and  useful  member.  He  was  mar- 

school  Assembly  at  Chautauqua,  held  several  .  ,  .  *U  TQ4E  11  14 

1*^  fbe  year  1845,  and  loaves  a  widow,  tw’O 

special  conferences,  and  decided  to  issue  a  daughters,  also  a  sister,  to  mourn 

call  for  a  Congregational  Congress  next  year  loss.  He  has  been  a  aubscril)er  and  eonshint 
at  Chautauqua,  to  give  more  thorough  consid-  reader  of  The  Evangelist  for  thirty-five  yejirs. 
eration  to  the  question.  How  the  Congrega-  coY-On  tho  18th  of  .August,  1879,  at  Dubuque, 
tional  churches  can  make  their  work  for  Iowa,  S.  Catharine,  wife  of  G.  W. Coy.  Mrs., Coy 
Christ  in  tlie  Sunday-school  more  eOlcient  V  died  suddenly,  and  many  circles  besides  tho  strick- 
It  was  proposed  to  invite  every  church  to  be  en  and  bereaved  household  will  greatly  miss  her 
represented  in  this  Congress  by  a  pastor  and  presence  and  kind  words.  May  Christ  be  precious 
delegate,  and  also  to  extend  special  invita-  onto  those  who  are  thus  called  to  mourn, 
tion  to  each  State  and  local  conference  to  be  Abbey— At  Brodhead's  Bridge,  Olivo,  Ulster 

represented.  county,  N.  Y.,  on  Saturday,  Aug.  2,  1879,  Lizzie  B., 


represented.  county,  N.  Y.,  on  Saturday,  Aug.  2,  1879,  Lizzie  B., 

REFORMED  CHURCH.  Only  child  of  the  late  Rev.  David  A.  Abbey,  and 

APareweUMeeting.-On  Tuesday,  Sept.  2d,  Rrimdchild  of  the  late  Conrad  Brodhead, 

a  farewell  meeting  was  held  in  the  church  in  distressing  circumstances  at- 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  with  Rev.  Eugene  C.  tending  the  death  of  this  young  lady,  and  her 
Booth  and  wife,  vviio  go  to  Japan  as  mission-  moral  worth,  call  for  something  more  than  a  jiass- 
aries.  They  may  spend  a  year  in  Yokohama,  ing  notice.  On  tho  day  of  the  accident  she  was 


but  are  expected  ultimately  to  settle  at  Na¬ 
gasaki. 


in  her  usual  health  and  buoyant  in  spirits.  In 
company  with  a  cousin  from  the  city,  she  went 


_  . ,  .  i.  c  I  .  with  her  carriage  to  tho  railroad  bridge  near 

Robberies. — During  the  past  few  weeks  four  ,  ..... 

„  „  ,  ....  ...  Boieeville,  throe  miles  from  home,  where  she  left 

Reformed  ministei-s  in  different  parts  of  the  eompanion  and  crossed  the  bridge  on  foot,  as 

country  have  suffered  from  the  depredations  oPen  done,  for  tho  purpose  of  giving  a 

of  burglars.  The  houses  of  Rev.  Drs.  Van  music  lesson  to  one  of  her  pupils.  Returning,  she 
Zandt  of  New  Brunswick,  M.  S.  Hutton  of  was  almost  across,  when  she  stopped  upon  a  de- 
New  York,  John  B.  Thompson  of  Catskill,  feetive  hoard  not  properly  nailed,  which  gave  way, 
and  Jomos  Demurest  Jr.  of  Kiusutou.  have  tu'oci4>itatiiitf  her  to  the  rucks  below,  a  ilistaiice  ul 
been  entered,  but  so  fear  as  W'C  can  learn,  the  ^vventy  met.  sne  was  WKcn  up  in  a  nniiscd  ana 
loss  in  cacli  case  has  been  very  slight.  insensible  condition,  and  tenderly  carried  to  the 

house  of  Wm.  Boice,  near  by,  where  all  the  moans 
Another  Average.  Kev.  J .  B.  Drury  of  Gliont,  restoration  were  resorted  to,  that  lovo  could 
N.  Y.,  in  his  fittieth  anniversary  sermon  slat-  suggest,  but  without  avail.  She  continued  to 
ed  that  out  of  400  Reformed  ministers  only  45  breathe,  with  slight  convulsions,  about  an  hour, 
are  to-day  laboring  in  the  same  charges  which  when  her  gentle,  loving,  happy  spirit,  without  one 
they  occupied  when  he  came  to  that  church,  apparent  throb  of  pain,  i.assed  from  earth  to 
The  average  length  of  the  present  pastorates  heaven,  from  the  care  of  earthly  friends  to  the  im- 
with  tliis  denomination  he  found  to  be  some-  oiediate  presence  of  the  Blessed  Saviour,  where  so 
what  over  six  years.  kindred  are  already  gathered. 

Born  at  Monterey,  N.  Y.,  during  tho  pastorate  of 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL.  .  ,  ,  ,  ’  ,  •  . 

her  father,  who  subsequently  ministered  to  tho 

South  Carolina. — Tho  statistics  of  tlie  Epis-  Presbyterian  churches  at  Dresden,  N.  Y.,  New  Mil- 
copal  Church  in  South  Carolina  are  as  follows,  ford,  Pa.,  and  Apalaehln,  N.  Y.,  soon  after  the 
viz  :  Ministers  44,  churches  59,  mission  sta-  death  of  her  father  at  the  latter  place,  in  1865,  she 
tions  10,  communicants  3,741  white  and  714  removed  with  her  mother,  at  the  solicitation  of 
colored — total  4,455 ;  net  gain  in  commuiii-  kind  relatives,  to  the  old  homestead  in  Olive,  Ul- 
cants  during  the  year  96,  total  contributions  where  she  had  since  resided.  Care- 

for  all  purposes  during  the  past  year  $65,474  train- 

^  °  r  ed  m  all  the  Chnstam  influences  of  a  happy  home, 

_  she  could  not  tell  when  she  first  began  to  love  her 

The  “Church  Mission  to  Deaf  Mutes,  ’  incorpo-  gaviour.  Some  fourteen  yeara  since  she  publicly 
rated  in  1872,  of  which  Rev.  Thomas  Gallau-  professed  her  faith  in  Christ,  and  united  with  the 
det  of  New  York  is  manager,  and  the  Bishop  Presbyterian  church  at  Dresden,  while  on  a  pro¬ 
of  New  York  president,  has  established  ser-  traeted  visit  to  her  uncle  and  aunt,  then  presiding 
vices  in  the  Sign  language  in  more  than  fifty  over  the  congregation  where  her  father  had  for- 
places.  There  are  upwards  of  30,000  deaf  "'eHy  presided ;  soon  after,  taking  her  letter  with 
mutes  in  this  country,  and  the  work  is  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  church  at  Shokan, 

greatly  needed  one.  Special  offerings  for  tiiis  '^^ore  her  consistent  and  useful  membership  re- 
/  .  .  .  o.  v,i  .1  .  .  .  mained  to  the  bme  of  her  death.  The  church  and 

obiect  were  made  last  Sabbath,  August  31st.  ..  ,.  ,,  , 

■'  ’  congregation,  more  than  ordinarily,  mourn  their 

A  handsome  Present. — E.  C.  Klnuear  of  Do-  loss  in  her  sudden  departure.  It  was  her  sweet 
ver,  N.  H.,  has  received  from  the  parisli  of  voice,  while  presiding  at  the  organ,  that  often  led 
St.  Michael’s  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  a  very  hand-  the  “  song  of  praise”  in  the  sanctuary  where  her 
some  silver  goblet,  suitably  inscribed,  in  ree-  grandfather  Brodhead  had  been  an  honored  elder 
ognltion  of  his  services  in  securing  tho  re-  ®  century.  She  lived,  seemingly,  to 

mission  by  the  government  of  the  duty,  “  others  happy;  and  amid  the  activities  of 
amounting  to  $1,588.65,  charged  by  the  Cus-  <^^ontnbuted  largely  to  tho  social  attractio^^^ 

^  .  ,  /  ,  .  .the  society  m  which  she  moved.  Her  genial  dis- 

tom  House  authorities  on  the  readmission  of  disposition,  unobtrusive  manner,  attracUve  pow- 
a  chime  of  bells  sent  from  Charleston  to  Eng-  ^^s  of  conversation,  sympathetic  nature,  and  with- 
land  to  be  recast.  al  her  sweet  Christian  spirit,  imparted  a  constant 

METHODIST.  sunshine  to  her  presence,  and  won  the  high  re- 

Southem  Missionary  Society. — Dr.  A.  W.  Wil-  gard  of  all  who  knew  her.  The  comfort  and  stay 
son,  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  tlie  ker  widowed  mother,  the  light  and  life  of  the 
Southern  Methodist  Episcopal  Missionarv  o***  homestead,  tho  joy  and  hope  of  her  devoted 
Society,  received  a  contribution  from  a  bro-  her  sudden  death  falls  upon  them  with 

ther  In  Kentucky  of  six  thousand  dollars,  of  a  ‘’“‘f 

,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ...  ..  -  among  a  number  of  uncles  and  aunts,  the  home 

which  fourtlyiusand  arc  for  tho  erection  of  a  rendered  peculiarly  sad 

Methodist  church  in  Soochow,  China,  and  fit-  lonely.  But  the  Comforter  long  since  entered 
teen  hundred  dollars  for  a  boarding-school  that  home,  and  we  trust,  abides  there  still,  to 
in  the  same  place,  and  the  five  hundred  for  a  sweeten  for  them  all  their  joys,  and  sanctify  to 
contingency  tliat  may  arise.  them  all  their  sorrows.  The  loving  hand  of  tho 

A  Large  Amount  -The  records  show  that  tlio  ‘^is  dear  one  in  His  own  good 

„  ,  „  ...  VII _ _ 1  1  „i,  bme  and  way,  and  the  relatives  and  friends,  by 

Book  Concern  at  New  York  has  pa  d  for  ob- 

jecte  outside  of  its  own  business  since  1830,  Lord;  let  Him  doasseometh  Him 

by  order  of  the  General  Conference,  the  sum  g^^dl  “  Ho  doeth  all  things  well  1  ”  MaytheOod 
of  $2,120,893.35.  This  amount  is  made  up  of  of  infinite  mercy  comfort  them  in  their  sorrow, 
the  sum  paid  the  Church  South,  the  sum  paid  and  sustain  them  with  the  cheering  hope  of  His 
for  the  Bishops’  salaries  and  travelling  ex-  supporting  grace  in  this  life,  and  the  absolute  cer- 
penses,  and  dividends  to  the  Annual  Confer-  tainty  that  soon  the  pain  of  separation  will  give 
ences.  place  to  tho  unspeakable  joy  of  a  union  that  shall 

New  Bishops. — The  following  has  appeared  never  lie  broken, 
in  several  Methodist  exchanges :  The  Michi-  attended  by  a  large  concourse 

.  ,  ,  .  114.  *  1  1*  u  ^  of  friends,  who  expressed  thoir  deep  sympathy  for 

gan  Advocate,  in  an  editorial  on  new  bishops 

to  be  elected  by  the  next  General  Conference,  conducted  by  several  clergymen,  were  of 

makes  three  points:  “No  formal  caucuses  impressive  character.  An  appropriate  dls- 
should  be  held  to  elect  men  for  the  episcopal  course  was  preached  with  feeling  tenderness,  by 
board.”  “No  man  should  be  elected  whose  the  Rev.  John  Beekman  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  brother 
merits  are  supported  by  a  lobby.”  “If  it  of  the  pastor  of  the  afflicted  congregation,  from 
shall  appear  that  there  are  ministers  who  are  Ezekiel  xxiv.  16,  “  Son  of  man,  behold,  I  takeaway 
working  plans  to  secure  their  own  election,  *hee  the  desire  of  thine  eyes  with  a  stroke,” 

they  should  be  discarded  as  utterly  unworthy  «y«  ®o‘8tcned  as  one  by  one  the  as- 

of  the  lace  ”  sembly  filed  by  the  casket  and  looked  upon  the 

P  ‘  baptist.  beautiful  features  of  the  departed,  peaceful  and 

.  a  .  sweet  even  In  her  last  sleep.  Her  remains  were 

An  Extensive  Work.-Mr.  Spurgeon  s  congre-  ^^y 

gation  has  eighty  colporteurs  engaged  in  the  relatives  to  the  grave  near  by,  and  laid  to 

work  of  the  church,  resulting  in  visits  every  jggf  by  fbe  side  of  her  sainted  father,  to  await  tho 
month  to  about  76,(X)0  families.  During  the  glorious  resurrection  mom,  then  to  come  forth 
past  year  162,000  tracts  were  distributed  gra-  with  all  who  shall  have  “  died  in  faith,”  a  “  glori- 


TSTotfees* 

german  theological  school  of 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  year  opens  on  September  16th.  Pastors  of  our 
Ameriuan  churches  are  particularly  requested  to  ob- 
serro  young  Gormans  in  their  chu' chos  or  Sunday- 
schools  who  would  be  suitable  candidates  for  the  min-  i 
the  German  people,  and  to  communicato 
with  the  Faculty  In  respect  to  them.  Care  should  be 
taken  iu  reference  to  spirituality  and  prudence  of 
mind,  gooii,  fair  abilities,  and  health.  The  liistitu-  < 
tion  has  two  departments:  the  academic,  Including 
a  compacted  academy  and  college  course,  and  the  ‘ 
theological.  Inquiries  answered.  Catalogues  will  be 
sent  on  request.  CHARLES  E.  KNOX,  President, 
Bloomtleld,  N.  J. 

UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

The  term  will  begin  on  Wodnesilny,  September  I7th. 
Students  entering  will  meet  tho  Faculty  In  tho  Presi¬ 
dent's  room.  No.  9  University  Place,  at  10  A.  M. 
Booms  will  bo  drawn  at  2  P.  M.  of  the  same  day. 
Bev.  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D.,  will  deliver  the  opening  , 
address  In  the  Seminary  chapel  on  Thursday,  Sept. 
18th,  at  3  P.  M.  By  order  of  the  Faculty. 

E.  M.  KINGSLEY,  Bocorder. 

New  York,  August  18, 1879. 

Tlie  Synod  of  Columbus  will  meet  at  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non,  Ohio,  on  Friday,  Oct.  17th,  at  7  P.  M. 

J.  P.  SAFFOKD,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbyter.v  of  Topeka  will  meet  in  Junction 
City,  Kan.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  30tli,  at  7  P.  M. 

WM.  N.  PAGE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  «f  Geneva  will  meet  in  Canoga, 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  16th,  at  7J  P.  M.  Carriages  to  con¬ 
vey  members  over,  will  meet  tho  5 :  .70  P.  M.  train  at 
Seneca  Falls.  B.  M.  GOLDSMITU,  Staled  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Uiiighaiiitoii  will  meet  in 
Windsor,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  23d,  at  71  P.  M. 

W.  H.  SAWTELLE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Coiiiiril  Bluffs  will  meet  iu 
CrestOD,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  23d,  at  7J  P.  M.  A 
Sabbath-scliool  Institute  will  be  held  on  the  same  day 
at  2  P.  M.  SAMUEL  L.  McAFEE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Saginaw  will  hold  its  Fall 
meeting  at  Cass  City,  Sept.  9th,  1879,  tho  second  Tues¬ 
day,  commencing  at  7)  o’clock  P.  M. 

J.  A.  WIGHT,  Stated  Clerk.  ' 

The  Presbyter.v  of  Fort  Dodge  will  meet  in  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Fort  Dodgo,  on  '.ionday.  Sept. 
29, 1879,  at  7.30  P.  M.  W.  G.  HILLMAN,  8.  C. 

The  Presbyter.v  of  Erie  will  meet  at  Westminster 
chureh,  on  Tuesday.  .Sept.  23d,  1879,  at  7  P.  M.  The 
church  is  on  the  Erie  and  Pittsburgh  railroad,  five 
miles  west  of  Erie.  On  the  day  of  meeting,  the  train 
going  north  In  the  afternoon  will  stop  at  the  church; 
also  the  train  leaving  Erie  at  4  o’clock  going  south. 

Members  expecting  to  be  present,  will  report  by 
Postal  Card  to  the  Bev.  W.  S.  Wright,  West  Mill  Creek, 
Erie  county.  Pa.  S.  J.  M.  EATON,  stated  Clerk. 

The  Prosbyti'ry  of  Rufl'alo  will  hold  a  stated 
meeting  at  Jamestown,  on  Monday,  Sept.  29,  1879,  at 
7)  P.  M.  Church  dedication  during  tho  session,  at 
Dunkirk.  TIMOTHY  STILLMAN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Coluiiihia  will  hold  its  next 
stated  meeting  in  tho  Presbyterian  church  of  Valatle, 
on  Tue.sday,  Sept.  16tb.  at  3  P.  M. 

GEO.  W.  WABNEB,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbyter.v  «f  Roehester  will  hold  Its  next 
stated  meeting  at  Livonia,  on  Monday,  Sept.  22d,  at  7 
P.  M.  LEVI  PARSONS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbyter.v  «>f  -Morris  and  Orange  will 
meet  at  Parslppauy,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  16th,  at  lOJ 
A.  M.  Conveyances  to  take  membeis  to  Parslppauy 
will  be  In  waiting  at  Morris  Plains  on  the  arrival  of 
the  morning  trains  at  that  place  at  9  A.  M. 

B.  C.  MEGEE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbyter.v  of  Newark  will  meet  In  the 
Central  Presbyterian  church,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  7th,  at 
10  A.  M.  WM.  T  FINDLEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbyter.v  of  Lehigh  will  meet  In  the 
Mountain  church,  Delaware  Water  Gap,  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  16tli,  at  3  P.  M.  Sessional  narratives  should  he 
sent  to  Rev.  S.  Henry  Bell.  Port  Carbon.  Pa.,  at  least 
ten  days  before  the  date  of  meeting. 

FK-ANK  E.  MILLER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presb.vtery  <if  Lansing  will  hold  Its  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  at  Marshall,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  16th, 
at  7)  P.  M.  C.  P.  QUICK.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Hudson  will  hold  Its  next 
stated  meeting  In'  the  Goodwill  church,  on  Monday, 
Sept.  15th,  at  7J  P.  M.  Session  reconls  reviewed. 

H.  A.  HARLOW,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presby  ter.v  of  Iowa  will  meet  at  Middle- 
town,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  23d,  at  7)  P.  M. 

H.  B.  KNIGHT,  Stated  Clerk. 

J.  P.  SAFFORD,  Stated  Clerk. 

Th4  Presbyter.v  of  Dayton  will  meet  In  the 
churdi  of  Gettysburgh,  Darke  county,  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  23d,  at  3J  P.  M. 

W.  W.  COLMERY.  Stated  Clerk. 

Th*  Presb.vter.v  of  Steuben  will  hold  Its  Fall 
meeting  at  Arkport,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  9th,  at  3  P.  M. 
Sessions  are  expected  to  present  their  records  for  re¬ 
view.  A  stage  leave  Bath  for  Hornellsvlllo  at  9  A.  M. 

JAMES  M.  PLATT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syraeiise  will  meet  In  regu¬ 
lar  Fall  session  at  Skaneateles,  on  Monday,  Sept.  8lh, 
at  7i  t.  M.  W.  S.  FRANKLIN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presb.vtery  of  Neosho  will  meet  at  Chero¬ 
kee,  Kan.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  16th,  at  7J  P.  M. 

CHAS.  H.  MCCREEBY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Mattooii  stands  adjourned 
to  meet  at  Neoga,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  23d,  at  7J  P.  M. 

R.  M.  ROBERTS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbyter.v  of  Lackawanna  will  hold  its 
regular  Fall  meeting  In  the  church  of  Duninore,  Pa., 
on  Monday,  Sept.  15th,  at  74  P.  M. 

W.  P.  WHITE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Utica  will  meet  at  Rome,  on 
Monday,  Sept.  8th,  at  74  P.  M. 

THOS.  B.  HUDSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbyter.v  of  Niagara  meets  at  Somerset, 
on  Monday,  Sept.  2’2d,  at  4  P.  M. 

E.  P.  MARVIN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Detroit  will  hold  its  Fall 
me«;Ung  In  the'Pres'byterlan  church  of  Birmingham, 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  30th,  at  7J  P.  M. 

JAMES  DUBUAR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Ca.stle  will  meet  at 
Zion,  Md.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  9th,  at  74  P.  M.  Car¬ 
riage*  will  meet  the  evening  trains  at  North  East. 

W.  W,  HEBERTON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Kalamazoo  will  meet  at 
Buchanan,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  9th,  at  7J  P.  M. 

THEO.  D.  MARSH.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Maumee  will  meet  In  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Kirksvllle,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  16th,  1879,  at  7J  P.  M. 

B.  W.  SLAGLE.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Omaha  will  hold  Its  stated 
Fall  mei'tlng  'in  p'onca,  Dixon  county,  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  16th,  at  74  P.  M. 

GEO.  L.  LITTLE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chemung  will  hold  Its  next 
meeting  at  Monterey,  on  Monday,  Sept.  15th,  at  4  P.  M. 

C.  C.  CARE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Huron  will  meet  at  Bloom- 
vllle.Ohlo,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  9th,  at  2  P.  M. 

E.  BUSHNELL,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  will  hold  Its  next 
stated  meeting  In  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Oak- 
Held,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  Sept.  8th.  at  7  P.  M. 

J.  E.  NASSAU,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Otsego  will  meet  at  Hamden, 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  9th,  at  7J  P.  M. 

H.  H.  ALLEN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Wellsboro  will  hold  Its  next 
stated  meeting  In  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Coving¬ 
ton,  on  Tuesday,  Sept,  9th,  at  2  P.  M. 

S.  C.  Mcelroy,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lyons  will  hold  Its  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  at  Williamson,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  9th, 
at  2  P.  M.  H.  M.  CLARK,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Vincennes  will  meet  In  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Princeton,  on  Tuesday,  Sept. 
9lh,  at  74  P.  M.  BLACKFORD  CONDIT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cleveland  will  hold  Its  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  In' the  First  Presbyterian  church  of 
Nortkfleld,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  9th,  at  7J  P.  M.  The 
Woman’s  Foreign  Mission  Society  will  meet  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  at  2  P.  M.  E.  CURTIS,  Stated  Clerk. 
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FRANCES  HODCSON  BURNEn, 

Author  of  “THAT  LASS  O’  LOWRIE’S.*' 


One  Vol.,  12mo,  lllustrate<l . Price  SO. 50.  _ 


madeinoisflle  dc  Jaiioo, 

Sfiftmor  and  former  Partner  of  the  late  Hiss  Haines 

Respectfully  Informs  her  friends  and  tho  public  tha 
she  will  re-open  her  Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Young  Ladies  and  Children,  at  No.  10  Gramercy  Park 
on  Thursday,  Sopt.  25. 

Boys’  Class  and  Kindergarten,  Oct.  1. 

Mademoiselle  de  Janon  will  be  assisted  by  the  same 
corps  of  teachers  who  have  contributed  to  give  the 
school  Its  elHclency  and  value,  and  she  earnestly  so¬ 
licits  the  continuance  of  tho  patronage  so  generously 
bestowed  in  past  years. 


When  Mrs.  Burnett  published  “That  Lass 
o’  Lowrie’s,”  the  fresh  and  remarkable  power 
shown  in  tho  book  met  with  immediate  and 
universal  recognition. 

The  publication  of  a  second  novel  from  her 
pen  has  become  an  event  of  more  than  ordi- 
narj"  moment.  “Haworth’s,”  like  the  for¬ 
mer  novel,  is  a  Lancashire  story,  its  scene 
laid  in  tho  great  iron  works,  whose  owner, 
Jem  Haworth,  is  a  hero  of  the  book,  and  a 
character  drawn  with  a  force  behind  which  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  a  woman’s  hand. 

Young  Murdoch,  the  American  of  the  story, 
is  tlie  one  wlio  will  dispute  with  this  strongly 
marked,  rough-liewn  manufacturer,  the  chief 
place  in  the  reader’s  interest.  In  Kachael 
Ffrench,  appears  a  type  of  woman’s  character 
wlilch  Mrs.  Burnett  has  not  given  us  before, 
and  which  sliows  a  now  side  of  her  peculiarly 
dramatic  power.  Tlie  wide  range  between 
Mrs.  Burnett’s  treatment  of  tlie  elder  Mur¬ 
doch  and  tlie  capital  humor  with  which  she 
sketches  Brlarly,  tlie  “  inisforchnit,”  shows 
her  versatility  as  well  as  her  strength.  Her 
scenes  among  the  strikers,  Haworth’s  speech 
to  the  men,  and  the  passages  between  Ha¬ 
worth  and  Murdoch,  are  revelations  of  still 
greater  powers  than  liave  been  sliown  by  any 
of  her  work  hitherto. 

In  fact,  the  force  and  intensitj’  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  “  Haworth’s  ”  will  fully  justify  the  es¬ 
timate  of  Mrs.  Burnett’s  strongest  admirers. 


fbr  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent,  prepaid, 
upon  receipt  of  price.,  by 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  Publishers, 

743  and  745  ISroaclway,  New  York. 

HE  SOYEllEIGX, 

By  n.  E.  FALMEB, 

Khls  fair  to  outstrip  all  competitors. 
The  concise  and  practical  methods  of 
Instruction,  the  superior  treatise  on  Voice 
Culture,  the  variety  and  excellence  of  Its 
material,  all  eoiiihine  to  make  it  the  most 
useful  work  ufl’ered  fur  Teachers,  Musical 
Cundiictors,  and  all  singing  people.  192  large 
Pages,  in  heaiitifiil  style.  Onl.v  #7. SO  per  doz¬ 
en  ;  7S  cents  each  by  mail.  BK  SUKB  TO 
KXAMINK  IT  BKPOKK  YOU  SELECT  A 
BOOK  FOB  THE  COMING  SEASON. 

BIOLOW  &  MAIN, 

70  East  Ninth  Street,  I  73  Kandolph  Street, 
NEW  YOUK.  1  CHICAGO. 

Brown  Brothers  &  Go., 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

211  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 

66  State  Street,  Boston, 

Issue,  against  cash  ilepostted,  or  satisfactory  guaran¬ 
tee  of  rei)aynient.  Circular  Credits  for  Travellers,  In 
dollars  for  use  In  the  United  States  and  adjacent  coun- 
trlaa.  i.ud  la  I'atmds  Sterlinu  t-.r  use  In  any  part  of  u>s 
World, 

I'lii  se  credits,  bearing  the  signature  of  the  hold 
er,  afford  a  ready  means  of  IdentlUcatlon,  and  the 
amounts  tor  which  they  are  Issued  can  be  availed  of 
from  time  to  time,  wherever  he  may  bo.  In  sums  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  traveller. 

Application  for  credits  may  be  made  to  either  of  the 
above  houses  direct,  or  through  any  respectable  bank 
or  banker  In  the  country. 

they  also  ISSUE  COMMERCIAL  CBEDI'TS,  MAKE 
CABLE  TRANSFERS  OF  MONEY  BETWEEN  THIS 
COUNTRY  AND  ENGLAND,  AND  DRAW  BILLS  OF 
EXCHANGE  ON  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

PHELPS,  STOKES  &  CO~ 

45  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

GENKRAL  HONEvSTIC  AND  FOREIGN  BANKERS. 

ISSUE  TRAVELLERS’  CREDITS  AND 
CIRCULAR  NOTES 
ON  THE  UNION  BANK  OF  LONDON, 
AVAILABLE  'THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
Draw  Bills  oil  London. 


Reckitt’s  Paris  Blue. 


“We  have  this  day  appointed  Messrs.  Thomas 
Leemiug  &  Co.  Sole  Agents  for  our  gixids  In  the 
United  States.  Reckitt  &  Sons,  Limited 

“  Hull,  May  1, 1879.  FRANCIS  BECKITT,  Director.” 

Having  just  received  a  consignment  of  the  above 
unequalled  WASHING  BLUE,  we  can  coulldently  offer 
it  to  Laundries  and  Private  Families  os  superior  In 
the  following  points,  viz:  Great  strength,  exceeding 
beauty  of  tint,  great  economy  in  use.  It  cannot  rot 
or  Injure  the  linen.  An  ounce  square  sent  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  on  receipt  of  a  flve-cent  stamp.  Give  It  a  trial. 
Liberal  terms  to  the  trade. 

THOS.  LEEMING  &  CO., 

18  College  Place,  N.  Y.  City. 


CHAULIEIl  INSTITUTE, 

On  Central  Park,  New  York  City, 

For  Boys  and  Young  Men  fronf  to  20.  Prepares  them 
for  all  Colleges,  Scientific  Schools,  West  Point,  Naval 
Academy,  and  Business.  French,  German,  Spanish 
sjioken  and  taught  thoroughly.  New  building  erected 
puriH)sely— a  moilel  of  Its  kind.  The  Prospectus  con¬ 
tains  full  details.  Tweuty-llfth  year  will  begin  on  Sep¬ 
tember  16,  next.  Prof.  ELIE  CHARLIER,  Director. 

LANE  THEOLOgTcAL  SEMINARY. 

This  institution  aims  to  give  thorough  preparation 
for  the  Christian  ministry  Its  advantages  and  equip¬ 
ment  are  unsurpassed  in  the  West;  jtleasant  location, 
good  buildings,  large  library,  and  experienced  teach¬ 
ers.  'The  necessary  expenses  are  low,  and  assistance 
Is  afforded  to  those  who  need  It.  The  Faculty  are ; 

Rev.  LLEWELYN  J.  Evans,  D.D  , 

Professor  of  New  Testament  Greek  and  lUegesis. 

Rev.  EDWARD  D.  MORRIS,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 

Rev.  ZEPUANiAH  M.  Humphrey,  b.D., 

Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church  Polity. 
Rev.  HENRY  P.  SMITH, 

Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis. 
Rev.  JAMES  Eells,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Pastoral  Theology. 

The  session  of  1879-80  opens  Sept.  11,  at  8^  A.  M. 
For  catalogues  or  information,  address  any  of  the 
Professors,  or  simply 

LANE  SEMINARY,  Cincinnati,  U. 

COLLEGE, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

For  the  Liberal  Fducatim  of  Women.  Examinations  for 
entrance,  Sept.  17.  Charges  $400  a  year.  Catalogues 
sent  on  application  to  W’.  L.  DEAN,  Registrar, 

I  .'FREEHOLD  INSTITUTE,  Freehold,  N.  J.  Boys 
.  thoroughly  prepared  for  college  or  business.  Send 
for  catalogues  to  the  Priuicpal,  Rev.  A.  G>  CHAMBERS. 

MISS  E.  ELI/.4BETII  DANA  reopens  her 
English  and  French  Boarding  Schipol  for  Young 
Ladies,  MoRiilsruWN,  N.  J.,  Sept.  17th.  Superior  ad¬ 
vantages  In  all  departments:  large  and  attractive 
grounds.  Terms  for  Board  and  Tuition,  $360  per  an¬ 
num,  -Address  the  Principal. 

CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 
at  the  Rensselaer  Uolytechnic  Institute,  Troy, 
N.  V.  The  oldest  euginceriug  school  111  America. 
Next  term  begins  Sopt.  18.  The  Register  for  1879  con¬ 
tains  a  list  of  the  graduates  for  tho  past  53  years,  with 
their  positions ;  also,  course  of  study,  requirements, 
expenses,  etc.  Address  WM.  H.  YOUNG,  Treas. 

Blair  PRESBYTERIAL  academy  for  young  per¬ 
sons  of  both  sexes,  will  reopen  on  Wednesday, 
September  3d.  Young  men  are  prepared  by  careful 
and  thorough  Instruction  for  college,  or  for  business, 
and  advanced  studies  are  offered  to  young  ladles. 
The  government  Is  mild,  but  efficient.  The  building 
is  supplied  with  pure  water,  and  heated  by  steam; 
the  situation  beautiful  and  healthful.  Terms  mod 
erate.  H.  D.  GREGORY,  A.M,,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 
Blalrstown,  N.  J. 

PROF.  OTTO  VON  BELOW  receives  at  his 
country  home  a  small  class  of  young  men  and 
boys,  and  prepares  them  privately  tor  college.  Long 
successful  experience  and  best  of  references.  For 
particulars,  address  Box  66,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

TEMPLE  GROVE  LADIES’  SEMINARY 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N,  Y. 

The  next  year  begins  Sopt.  16.  Send  for  catalogue. 

CHARLES  F.  DOWD,  A  M.,  Principal. 

MAPLEWOOD  INSTITUTE  '  FlUsfleId,*Ma88?’ 

Long  and  widely  known  for  thorough  Instruction,  and 
rare  beauty  and  salubrity  of  location.  Address 
Rev.  C.  V.  SPEAR  and  R.  E.  AVERY,  Principals. 

WELLS  COLLEGE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 
AURORA,  CAYUGA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

FULL  COLLEGIATE,  ACADEMIC,  AND  SPECIAL 
COURSES.  Superior  iustructlon  In  music.  Location 
unsurpassed  for  beauty,  healtbtulness,  and  refine¬ 
ment.  Buildings  elegant.  A  home  where  parents 
may  with  contldence  Intrust  their  daughtenk^Tau^^ 

tom  tymgtma 

catalogue  E.  8.  FRISBEE,  D.D.,  President. 

;  Thorough  Education  for  Young  Ladies. 

LAKE  ERIE  SEMINARY, 

PAIIVESVILLE,  O. 

ON  THE  MT.  HOLYOKE  PLAN. 

A  very  healthful  location,  beautiful  surroundings, 
greatly  improved  and  enlarged  buildings  and  appa¬ 
ratus.  Offers  to  young  ladies  all  the  advantages  of  a 
Christian  home,  with  a  thorough  course  of  Instruction 
in  the  Higher  Branches  of  Education. 

TERMS,  $170  PER  YEAR. 

Including  board,  tuition,  fuel,  lights,  lectures.  In¬ 
struction  lu  French  and  German,  with  use  of  Library 
and  Periodicals,  &c. 

For  catalogue  with  full  Information,  address 

Miss  MARY  A.  EVANS,  Principal. 

rilHE  HIGH  .SCHOOL,  Liiwreiiceville,  N.  J. 
JL  SAMUEL  M.  HAMILL,  D.D.,  Principal.  An  at¬ 
tractive  home  for  boys  preparing  for  college  or  busi¬ 
ness.  The  location  Is  very  healthy  and  retired,  and 
yet  conveniently  reached;  beautiful  grounds,  thor¬ 
ough  Instruction,  reasonable  terms. 

ELMIRA  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

Under  Care  of  the  Synod  of  Geneva. 
'This  is  iu  all  respects  a  College  of  the  first  rank  tor 
the  higher  education  of  women.  All  Its  accommoda¬ 
tions  and  appliances  are  superior,  and  it  has  sufficient 
endowment  to  afford  the  best  advantages  at  very  mod¬ 
erate  expense.  Next  session  opens  Sept.  lOtb.  Send 
for  a  catalogue  to  Miss  A.  M.  BRONSON,  Secretary,  or 
address  Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D.,  President. 

PENNSYLVANIA  MILITARY  ACADEmT 

CHE.STER,  PA.  Dpciis  Sept.  lOth. 
Thorough  Instruction  In  Civil  Engineering,  Chemis¬ 
try,  the  Classics  and  English.  Degrees  conferred. 

For  Circulars,  aiiply  to 

COL  TflEO.  HYATT.  Fn-sident. 


Schools  and  CoUeges.  OSSINING  INSTITUTE 


Murray  and  Lanuian’s  Florida  Water  Is  one 
of  the  surest  and  speediest  of  cures  for  every  form  of 
nervousneas.  It  relieves  headache  when  other  appli¬ 
cations  completely  fall.  It  relnvlgorates  the  fatigued 
and  overtaxed  body,  and  It  Imparts  force  and  buoy¬ 
ancy  to  the  mental  powers. 


airtitttlfiirintnts. 


A  CASH  BUSINESS  $50  TO  $200  A 

month  for  Agents,  Teachers.  Students  and  Ladles, 
Introducing  our  NEW  BOOK.  Its  unrivalled  con¬ 
tents  of  Prose  and  Poetry  by  200  eminent  authors, 
elegant  Illustrations  and  artistic  binding  make  it  a 
welcome  guest  in  every  home.  Introduction  by  Theo. 
L.  Cujrler,  D.D.  Complete  outfit  and  territory  $1. 

The  new  editions  and  reduced  prices  of  our  Stand¬ 
ard  lUastrated,  Religious,  Historical,  Agricultural, 
and  Medical  Works,  with  best  terms  and  quick  sales, 
are  reasons  why  uvk  agents  coin  money  In  their  sale. 
A  single  agent  has  sold  over  6000  copies.  A  few  more 
wanted  for  Fall  and  Winter  work.  Send  stamp  for 
circulars.  E.  B.  TREAT,  806  Broadway,  Now  York. 


PARK  INSTITUTE, 

Bye,  Westchester  County,  New  York. 

A  Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Boys,  from  ten  to 
eighteen  years  of  age;  having  a  single  course  of  In¬ 
struction,  designed  to  give  both  a  mastery  of  tho  com¬ 
mon  English  branches  and  a  thorough  preparation 
for  college. 

The  boarding  pupils  live  In  the  Principal’s  family, 
the  number  of  whom  Is  limited  to  thirteen.  Each 
boy  has  a  room  entirely  to  himself. 

HENRY  TATLOCK,  Principal. 

THE  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

[Founded  a.  D.  1820.] 

Nos.  Z  and  4  East  Sixtieth  St.,  Central  Park, 
(Late  79  West  52d  street,) 

Rev.  HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

An  Ihigllsh  and  Classical  Day  School  for  Boys,  with 
Primary  Department.  The  sixtieth  school  year  iM'gius 
Sept.  15, 1879.  Circulars  seat  on  application. 

rpHK  MISSES  GKAHAM  (successors  to  the  Hiss- 
X  es  Green)  will  reopen  their  ENGLISH  and  FRENCH 
BUARDING  and  DAY  SCHOOL  for  YOUNG  LADIES 
on  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30,  at  No.  1  Fifth  avenue. 
This  school,  established  In  1816,  continues  the  careful 
training  and  thorough  Instruction  In  every  depart¬ 
ment  for  which  it  has  hitherto  been  so  favorably 
known. 

ClOUTH  JERSEY  INSTITUTE,  Bridgetsn,  N.  J. 
to  For  both  sexes.  College  prei)aratory.  Institute, 
classical, and  sclentlflecourses.  Building  brick.  Mo<l- 
ern  Improvements.  Climate  mild,  very  healthy.  In¬ 
struction  thorough.  B4>gln8  Sept.  3d.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  H.  K.  TRASK,  Prln. 


CLAVEKACK  (N.  Y.)  COLLEGE  AND  H.  R. 

INST.  Fits  Boys  and  Girls  for  all  Colleges  and 
Business.  Primary,  Languages,  Art,  and  Music  spe¬ 
cialties.  Oj.ens  Sept.  8tb. 

Bev.  ALONZO  FLACK,  Ph.D.,  President. 

MISS  s.  d7  doremus  ’’si!  H(mL*^PoV4^*^ 

YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN  October 
8d,  at  47  E.  81st  Street.  She  will  also  receive 
Into  her  family  a  limited  number  of  pupils. 
— 

Mrs.  PARKS’  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  re¬ 
opens  Sept.  17.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Twelve 
Young  Ladles  received  as  boarders.  For  circulars, 
addrefie  as  above. 

PEEKSKILL(N.Y.)  MILITARY  ACADeIwY. 
Send  for  Illustrated  60-page  circular— 1879. 

Yale  law  school.— Regular  course,  2  years; 

Graduate  course  (for  degree  of  D.  C.  L.)  2  years 
Fall  term  opens  Sept.  25th.  Address 

Prof.  FRANCIS  WAYLAND,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


OSSiNiNG  INSTITUTE  ^i"n« 

reopen  Sept.  17th.  Ancient  and  Modern  Ltinguages, 
Painting,  Music,  and  the  Sciences,  with  laboratory 
and  Apparatus.  Rev.  G.  D.  RICE,  Principal. 

IOCUST  HILL  !6EMINARY,  Darien, Conn.,  pre- 
J  pares  girls  for  Smlt  i,  Vassar,  Holyoke,  and  Welle¬ 
sley, or  graduates;  board  $260.  Circulars  at  Scribner’s. 

BYE  .SEMINARY, 

RYE,  N.  Y.  A  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES.  For 
particulars,  address  Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFE. 

Education  for  Preedmen. 

LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY, 

CHESTER  COUNTY,  PA. 

This  Institution  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Its 
graduates  are  already  filling  important  positions  in 
this  country  and  In  Africa.  They  are  welcomed  by 
theguordlansof  public  Instruction  In  all  the  Southern 
States.  Dr.  McCosh  says;  “Lincoln  University  has 
many  and  powerful  claims  on  tbo  Christian  public.” 
Geo.  H.  Stuart  of  Philadelphia,  says;  “  It  only  needs 
to  be  known,  to  command  public  confidence,  and  se¬ 
cure  an  adequate  support."  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Dodge  of 
N.  y.  says :  “  It  would  he  well  If  our  men  of  wealth 
could  realize  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  PRINCETON 
FOR  COLORED  MEN  IN  LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY.” 
Persons  desiring  to  aid  this  Institution  by  Immediate 
gifts  or  legacies,  may  address 

Rev.  J.  CHESTER,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  or, 
Bev.  ED.  WEBB,  Financial  Secretary, 

Oxford,  Chester  county.  Pa. 

C1HESTNUT  STREET  SEMINARY. 

/  Miss  Bonney  and  Miss  Dillaye,  Principals. 
The  Thirtieth  year  will  open  September  I7lh,  at  1615 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"IberlFcollege.^ 

Theological,  Collegiate,  and  Preparatory  Depart¬ 
ments.  Blectlve  studies.  Admits  both  sexes.  No  saloon 
temptations.  Best  of  religious  Influenees.  Thorough 
and  cheap.  Tuition,  incidentals,  and  library  fees  only 
$30  a  year.  Over  1000  students.  Fall  Term  begins 
Sept.  3;  Winter  Term,  Dec.  3.  For  Circulars,  address 
J.  B.  T.  MARSH,  Sec.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

ORERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 
Under  the  College  management.  First-class  teachers. 
Expenses  low.  Class  instruction  or  private  lessons,  as 
preferred.  As  a  home  for  students,  Oberlin  is  unsur¬ 
passed  forhealthfulmwsand  religious  and  Intellectual 
advantages.  Address  Prof.  F.  B.  RICE. 

WILSON  COLLEGE  FOR  YOU.NG  LADIES, 
ChainberKbiirg,  I’a.  Fall  term  opens  Sept.  16. 
For  catalogues,  address  either  Rev.  T.  H.  Robinson, 
Pros,  pro  tern.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  or  Miss  A.  F.  Good 
sell,  ijady  Principal,  Ctaambersburg,  Pa. 
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THZ  NOSTHWEST  AND  A  FAITH  CHimCH. 

By  Ser.  D.  S.  Gregory,  D.S. 

A  run  of  several  hundred  miles  northward 
into  the  Upper  Michigan  Peninsula,  has  serv¬ 
ed  to  brush  up  and  extend  my  knowledge  of 
geography,  while  enlarging  m3'  acquaintance 
with  the  great  Pre8b3rterian  brotherhood.  To 
Presbyterians,  a  centre  of  special  interest  is 
found  along  Fox  River  and  Lake  Winnebago. 
The  lake  is  a  flne  sheet  of  water  thirty  miles 
in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  eight  or 
ten  in  width.  At  its  head  or  southern  ex¬ 
tremity  is  the  beautiful  city  of  Fond  du  Lac, 
with  a  population  somewhere  between  15,000 
and  20,000,  claiming  to  be  the  second  city  in 
Wisconsin. 

The  Presbjrterian  flock,  of  which  the  Rev. 
T.  G.  Smith,  now  pastor  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  church.  Kingston,  Ontario,  was  in  past 
time  bishop,  and  later  Rev.  T.  Carter  Kirk¬ 
wood,  is  now  without  a  pastor.  It  Is  a  grand 
field,  and  is  now  hoping  to  secure  one  of  the 
able  and  experienced  men  of  our  Church  for 
its  preacher  and  pastor. 

Half  way  down  the  west  side  of  Lake 
Winnebago  is  Oshkosh,  the  special  favorite 
of  the  ”  funny  man  ”  of  The  New  York  Times, 
a  handsome  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  upper 
Fox  River,  also  claiming  to  be  the  second  in 
Wisconsin.  Brother  Rossiter  has  lately  gone 
from  our  church  in  Oshkosh,  after  years  of 
faithful  labor,  and  the  little  flock  is  without  a 
shepherd.  There  is  a  wide  field  for  an  enter¬ 
prising  and  aggressive  man.  At  the  outlet  of 
the  lake,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  lower  Fox 
River,  are  Neenah  and  Menasha,  both  enter¬ 
prising  cities,  engaged  in  developing  a  flne 
water-power,  irrother  Chapin  is  bishop  In 
Neenah,  most  beloved  and  successful  in  his 
bishopric.  He  is  literally  more  than  a  Saul 
among  the  prophets,  and  his  church  is  every¬ 
way  one  of.  our  strong  ones  in  the  Northwest. 
Still  beyond  these  cities  on  the  Fox  River, 
between  Lake  Winnebago  and  Green  Bay,  are 
the  cities  of  Appleton,  De  Pere,  Ft.  Howard, 
and  Green  Bay.  The  last  two  are  not  as 
flourishing  as  they  were  years  ago,  though 
still  flne  towns.  I  was  told  by  a  leading  man, 
that  almost  half  a  century  ago  John  Jacob 
Astor,  who  controlled  the  new  city  of  Green 
Bay,  and  believed  that  it  would  be  the  great 
city  of  the  Northwest,  demanded  $1,000  for 
lots  that  can  now  be  bought  for  $10. 

But  the  coming  city,  the  Lowell  of  the 
Northwest,  is  Appleton,  on  the  lower  Fox 
River,  five  miles  below  Lake  Winnebago. 
The  river,  much  larger  than  the  Merrimac, 
here  rushes  down  fifty  feet  to  the  mile.  The 
United  States  Government,  which  annually 
expends  a  large  sum  on  what  is  known  as  the 
“  Fox  and  Wisconsin  River  Improvement," 
by  which  vessels  are  enabled  to  pass  directly 
from  the  great  lakes  to  the  Mississippi,  is  at 
present  replacing  the  old  wooden  locks  on 
the  lower  Fox  River  with  substantial  stone 
structures.  Sixteen  of  these  locks,  in  or  near 
Appleton,  with  the  entire  river  besides,  fur¬ 
nish  a  water-power  practically  inexhaustible. 
One  of  the  remarkable  features  about  it  is 
that  no  great  sudden  rise  of  the  water  is  pos¬ 
sible,  and  no  large  artificial  reservoirs  are 
needed.  Green  Lake,  Lake  Butte-a-Mortes, 
and  Lake  Winnebago,  with  the  broad  low¬ 
lands  along  the  Wolf  and  Fox  rivers,  furnish 
such  a  vast  basin  that  it  wouid  take  almost  a 
foot  of  rain  to  raise  the  river  a  foot  at  Apple- 

men  nre  t7eglu»lxJ^  eee  T/Uf) 

advantages  of  the  situation  for  manufacturers, 
and  a  rapid  and  healthful  development  is  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  that  direction.  The  pulp  mills, 
in  which  poplar  trees  are  ground  up  into  ma¬ 
terial  for  paper,  large  woolen  and  paper  mills, 
rolling  and  flouring  mills,  and  furnaces,  al¬ 
ready  give  the  place  an  appearance  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  enterprise  seldom  surpassed  In  any 
quarter.  The  6,000  people  in  .Appleton  of  to¬ 
day  will  speedily  bo  lost  in  the  50,000  of  to¬ 
morrow.  The  city  itself  stands  on  a  beautllul 
plateau  a  hundred  feet  and  more  above  the 
river. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  at  Appleton  has  a 
brief  but  remarkable  history.  Seven  years 
ago  Brother  Spinning,  afterwards  of  Hanni¬ 
bal,  Mo.,  and  now  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  went 
thither  by  advice  of  Presbytery  and  began 
the  work.  He  labored  for  almost  a  year,  or¬ 
ganized  a  church  which  gathered  in  fifteen 
to  its  membership,  and  8event3'-flve  into  its 
Sabbath-scliool.  The  great  panic  struck  the 
church  at  that  time.  Brother  Spinning  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  field,  the  Sabbath- 
school  closed,  and  the  church  dwindled  awa3' 
until  2,  with  a  star,  recorded  the  number  in 
the  Minutes  of  the  General  A.ssembly.  Dur¬ 
ing  all  these  five  years  of  slow  dying  out, 
however,  several  of  the  prominent  citizens 
felt  confident  that  Presbyterianism  must,  in 
some  future  time  at  least,  fall  into  line  and 
hold  its  own.  Among  these  was  a  prominent 
man,  a  banker  and  a  true  and  noble-hearted 
Scotchman,  who  two  years  ago,  on  his  death¬ 
bed,  consecrated  $6,000  to  the  building  of  a 
church  edifice  when  the  proper  time  might 
arrive. 

About  eighteen  months  ago  Brother  Cha¬ 
pin,  the  good  bishop  of  Neenah,  called  the 
attention  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Andrews  to  the 
field.  After  nine  months  of  consideration 
Mr.  Andrews  gave  up  his  pleasant  pastorate 
at  Columbus,  Wis.,  to  undertake  the  new 
work.  He  landed  in  Appleton  on  the  17th  of 
last  November,  with  only  his  board  insured 
him,  and  like  the  old-time  schoolmaster,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  board  round.  He  had  a  suit  of 
clothes  to  last  him  through  the  year,  and 
$2.57  in  his  pocket  for  postage.  He  had  de¬ 
termined  to  take  the  whole  affair  on  faith, 
and  so,  notwithstanding  this  condition  of  his 
finances,  made  it  a  condition  of  entering  up¬ 
on  the  work  that  the  Church  should  be  self- 
supporting  from  the  beginning — in  no  way 
asking  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  for  a 
penny.  He  found  four  or  five  interested  ones 
to  start  with ;  Inquired  tor  the  old  trustees, 
and  found  only  one  left ;  called  the  roll  of  the 
elders  without  a  single  response.  A  little 
band  of  noble  women,  three  in  number — one 
the  widow  of  the  late  David  Smith — went  out 
with  him  to  search  for  a  hall  in  which  to  con¬ 
duct  service.  They  found  one  which  they 
thought  ample,  fitted  it  up  by  nine  o’clock 
Saturday  night,  and  held  a  service  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning.  The  first  prayer-meeting  con¬ 
sisted  of  5 ;  the  first  regular  service  of  25  or 
30 ;  the  first  Sabbath-school  of  16. 

The  $2.57  gave  out  much  earlier  than  the 
missionary  intended,  and  he  dared  not  say  a 
word  about  it  lest  he  should  discourage  the 
little  flock.  Just  as  he  mailed  a  letter  using 
up  his  last  postage-stamp,  a  note  was  receiv¬ 
ed  by  mall,  enclosing  $6  with  the  words 
“From  a  friend."  He  labored  on  through 
four  months,  finding  that  whenever  he  need¬ 


ed  anything  it  came  to  him  in  this  way.  He 
had  no  trouble  in  believin  the  story  of  Eli¬ 
jah  and  the  raven.  B3’ this  time  it  became 
necessary  to  organize  the  church.  A  meet¬ 
ing  was  called,  at  which  Brother  Chapin  pre¬ 
sided.  The  organization  was  effected,  and  a 
unanimous  call,  at  a  salary  of  $1,000,  given  Mr. 
Andrews.  The  work  of  church  building  was 
at  once  taken  up,  and  the  sum  of  $15,000  se¬ 
cured — largely  through  Mrs.  David  Smith — 
for  its  completion ;  and  at  the  end  of  five 
months  more  of  work,  on  Tuesday,  August 
12th,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  part  in  the 
services  connected  with  the  laying  of  the  cor¬ 
nerstone  of  the  new  edifice.  The  building, 
99  feet  by  55  feet,  was  already  raised  and  in¬ 
closed,  and  will  be  much  the  finest  church  in 
the  city.  Brother  Banks  of  Marquette  made 
a  sound  and  able  address  on  Christ  as  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Church ;  and  Brother  Cha¬ 
pin  offered  the  prayer ;  and  other  brethren  of 
various  denominations  took  part  in  the  im¬ 
pressive  services,  in  which  the  workmen  and 
citizens  alike  reverently  joined. 

One  who  had  been  a  pastor  could  hardly 
help  envying  the  young  brother  in  so  prom¬ 
ising  a  field.  The  church  enrolls  sixty-two 
members,  all  of  the  most  substantial  class. 
Some  seventy-four  families  are  already  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  congregation.  The  Sabbath- 
school  numbers  150.  The  prayer-meetings 
run  from  thlrt3’  to  eighty.  The  ladies  have  a 
separate  organization  for  prayer.  The  young 
ladies  have  an  organization  of  their  own.  All 
this  has  been  accomplished  in  about  nine 
months,  and  the  field  is  apparently  only  be¬ 
ginning  to  open  up.  The  people  have  no 
longer  any  room  that  will  accommodate  them, 
but  are  waiting  patiently  for  the  completion 
of  their  new  building.  Verily  they  can  say  out 
of  full  hearts,  “What  hath  God  wrought!” 
May  the  number  of  “  faith  churches  ’’  greatly 
increase ! 

There  was  a  special  pleasure  connected  with 
the  occasion  in  my  own  case.  Nineteen  3’ear8 
ago,  finding  that  my  bones  were  not  consid¬ 
ered  of  sufficient  value  to  send  to  a  foreign 
field,  I  made  my  wa}’  out  into  this  Northwest 
to  seek  some  home  mission  work.  Rev.  T.  G. 
Smith  sent  me  over  to  Milwaukee  to  find  his 
brother,  David  Smith,  who  wanted  to  start  a 
new  church  In  Milwaukee,  on  the  west  side, 
near  where  Calvary  church  now  stands.  I 
was  turned  back  by  the  authorities,  with  the 
assurance  that  there  was  not  room  for  ano¬ 
ther  Presbyterian  church  in  Milwaukee ;  and 
never  saw  Mr.  Smith.  At  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  at  Appleton,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Smith,  to 
whom  the  success  of  the  work  there  has  been 
so  largely  due.  It  brought  home  to  m3’  mind 
with  great  force  the  truth  that  while  man  pro¬ 
poses  God  disposes.  It  is  just  as  it  should  be. 
Lake  Forest  University,  Illinois. 

SEWS  FROM  PERSIA. 

Letter  ftom  the  Uiieionary  Coan. 

Dear  Evangelist :  Letters  have  just  came 
from  Persia,  extracts  from  which  I  give  you. 

Rev.  E.  M.  Bliss,  agent  of  the  American 
Bible  Soclet3',  after  a  long  journey  in  Persia, 
reports  many  interesting  facts  and  impres¬ 
sions.  To  show  how  missionaries  are  thrown 
directl3'  on  their  own  resources  and  God’s 
providential  care  and  promises  for  security, 
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Persia,  there  is  no  hindrance  to  colportnge, 
or  the  profession  of  au3'  faith,  so  far  tas  ’’  (actu¬ 
al  interference  from)  “  the  Government  is 
concerned.  But  the  bigotry  of  the  people  is 
great,”  (and  their  fanaticism  is  easily  aroused 
by  the  moolahs  or  ecclesiastics,)  “and  there 
is  no  power  in  the  Government  ’’  (nor  dispo¬ 
sition  either)  “to  restrain  them.  The  for¬ 
eign  amliassadors  and  consuls  can  exert  some 
influence,  but  not  ver3'  much.  The  personal 
influence  of  the  missionaries  with  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  and  the  weapons  that  every  native  car¬ 
ries  are  the  main  reliance. 

“There  is  one  department  of  mission  work 
in  Oroomiah,  especially,  which,  on  account  of 
its  great  importance  to  Bible  as  well  as  pure¬ 
ly  mi.ssionary  labors,  deserves  special  men¬ 
tion.  It  is  Divan,  or  government  business. 
Ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  mission 
it  has  been  felt  to  be  of  great  importance  to 
secure  the  friendship  of  the  Governors  of  the 
district  and  some  of  the  principal  men,  not 
merely  to  secure  the  missionaries  themselves 
against  ill  treatment,  but  because  by  means  of 
this,  important  aid  has  often  been  obtained  in 
cases  of  persecution  and  oppression.  The 
United  States  have  no  official  representative 
in  Persia,  and  the  English  and  Russian  Ambas¬ 
sadors  and  Consuls  at  Teheran  and  Tabreez, 
being  too  far  awa3',  and  in  some  instances 
too  indifferent  to  furnish  much  assistance, 
almost  the  onl3’  security  in  mission  property 
and  comfort,  and  even  life,  lays  in  the  good 
relations  existing  between  the  missionaries 
and  the  rulers  of  the  district.  These  have 
been  singularly  well  sustained.  With  the  use 
of  more  of  these  means  so  common  in  the 
East,  by  force  of  personal  character,  assisted 
b3’  the  refined  influences  of  their  homes,  the 
missionaries  in  Oroomiah  have  gained  and 
kept  a  remarkable  ascendency  over  the  (in 
many  cases  bigoted,  and  in  every  case  unprin¬ 
cipled)  men  who  have  held  the  places  of  pow¬ 
er  in  that  region.  An  invitation  to  dine  at 
the  mission  Summer  retreat  at  Seir,  has 
ever  been  considered  a  high  compliment, 
which  has  been  repaid  with  many  favors, 
probably  otherwise  unattainable.  It  is  true 
that  at  times  those  who  have  hated  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  dreaded  their  increasing  in¬ 
fluence,  have  sought  to  bring  harm  upon 
them,  but  in  some  wa3’  or  other  their  designs 
have  alwa3'8  been  thwarted.  Some  years  ago 
a  member  of  the  most  influential  Moslem 
famll3’  in  the  city  of  Oroomiah  made  it  his 
avowed  purpose  to  destroy  the  missionary 
work,  and  with  groat  secrecy  laid  his  plans 
for  such  a  movement  as  would  drive  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  from  the  country.  Just  before  he 
was  ready  to  carry  them  into  effect,  he  was 
called  to  quell  a  revolt  in  a  part  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  and  was  assassinated.  As  his  plans  be¬ 
came  known,  the  people  said  his  death  was  a 
judgment  on  him,  and  ever  since  the  family 
have  been  most  courteous  in  all  their  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  mission.  A  few  times  mission¬ 
aries  have  been  robbed  by  the  Koords.  but  in 
every  case  I  believe  the  full  value  has  been 
restored.  And  over  and  over  again,  when  the 
whole  country  was  disturbed,  they  have  kept 
on  their  work.  Nevertheless,  so  marked  has 
been  this  immunity  from  harm,  that  it  is  the 
general  belief  that  they  are  under  special  di¬ 
vine  protection.  This  has  an  effect  naturally 
to  increase  their  Influence,  but  it  also  brings 
■  to  them  innumerable  appeals  from  every  side 


for  assistance  and  protection  against  the  ex¬ 
tortions  of  unjust  masters  and  officials,  and 
great  care  and  wisdom  have  to  be  exercised 
in  the  use  of  their  influence.” 

Mr.  Bliss  well  says  that  “groat  care  and 
wisdom  ”  are  needed  by  the  missionary  in  the 
management  of  these  very  delicate  questions, 
oppressive  masters  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
downtrodden  and  oppressed  on  the  other. 
The  Mohammedan  is  proud  and  overbearing, 
and  looks  upon  Christians  as  only  fit  to  serve 
him,  and  he  is  very  jealous  of  any  interfer¬ 
ence  with  oppressive  acts.  The  feudal  sys¬ 
tem  is  practically  in  force,  and  orders  from 
those  higher  in  office  have  little  force.  The 
past  few  months  have  been  speciall3’  perplex¬ 
ing,  as  there  has  been  no  authorized  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Oroomiah,  and  every  owner  of  a  vil¬ 
lage  or  hamlet  has  done  what  his  caprice  dic¬ 
tated.  The  Papal  party,  headed  by  influen¬ 
tial  and  unscrupulous  French  priests,  are  a 
thorn  in  our  sides,  and  by  bribes  and  in¬ 
trigues  they  carry  their  point.  But  the  great 
(Jifflculty  is  that  the  peasants  are  helpless  in 
the  hands  of  their  masters,  and  often  the 
sanctity  of  home  and  family  is  invaded,  and 
the  honor  and  lives  of  the  Christians  are  ut¬ 
terly  at  their  mercy.  In  extreme  cases  we 
appeal  to  English  or  Russian  Consuls  for  aid 
in  getting  redress,  and  wo  are  indebted  to 
them  for  many  favors.  Those  who  have  read 
“The  Tennessean  in  Persia”  will  remember 
the  story  of  Nergis  on  page  296.  k  similar 
case  of  forcible  abduction  occurred  last  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  happily  terminated  in  the  rescue  of 
the  girl  and  the  punishment  of  the  offender. 

Dr.  Shedd  writes  that  the  missionaries 
were  in  usual  health.  The  new  Seminary 
building  was  progressing.  He  and  brother 
Labaree,  accompanied  by  a  delegation  of  na¬ 
tive  brethren  from  Oroomiah,  expected  to  at¬ 
tend  a  knooshga  which  was  to  meet  July  9  in 
Bass,  a  district  in  the  mountains  of  Koordis- 
tan. 

The  missionary  force  in  Persia  is  greatly 
crippled,  and  unless  soon  increased,  disaster 
will  follow.  Mon  and  money  are  greatly  in 
demand ;  more  than  all,  the  prayers  of  God’s 
dear  people.  G.  W.  Co.vn. 

CULTIVATINO  PIETY  IN  CHIIDBEN. 

‘  Remember,  my  dear  nieces,  if  you  desire 
to  cultivate  piety  in  your  children,  3'ou 
must  have  yourself  sometliing  better  than 
a  formal,  cold,  cautious,  time-serving  sort 
of  piety.  There  are  no  keener  critics  than 
the  innocent,  observant  eyes  and  thought¬ 
ful  hearts  of  little  children  ;  dare,  yes,  de¬ 
sire,  to  be  warm  and  enthusiastic  in  3’our 
Christianity  if  you  would  commend  it  to 
your  families  as  a  thing  worth  striving  for. 
Religion  should  be  shown  forth  as  jo3'ou3, 
tree,  hearty,  hopeful,  if  it  would  enchain 
the  ardent  affections  of  childhood  and 
youth  ;  from  the  Christian  home  let 
"The  light  ol  love  shine  over  all." 

Rich  or  poor  in  its  appointments,  it  should 
be  cheery  and  kindly,  full  of  common  in¬ 
terests  and  homely  self-sacrifices,  and  mu¬ 
tual  confidences,  and  good  order.  No¬ 
where  else  should  things  be  more  honestly 
what  they  seem.  It  is  only  hy  home  setiii- 
ments  that  home  can  be  made  a  place 
whereto  the  hearts  of  children  can  be  firm¬ 
ly  bound ;  by  a  happy  and  affectionate 
home,  children  are  held  from  wandering. 
There  is  little  hope  of  religious  lives  for 
children  who  are  allowed  to  find  their 
pleasures  away  from  their  parents’  guar- 
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unknown  places  of  amusement,  staying 
out  in  the  evenings  and  coming  in  late,  un¬ 
challenged.  If  children  are  to  grow  up 
godly,  they  must  have  the  shelter  which 
God  provided  for  them — their  home.  Be¬ 
ing  out  late  at  night  lies  at  the  beginning 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  courses  of  ruin  which 
are  on  record.  Parents  should  insist  on 
their  children  being  home-keepers,  and 
then  should  make  happy  the  home  that 
keeps  them.  How  often  do  we  hear  quot¬ 
ed  “  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  lib¬ 
erty.”  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
family  piety.  The  parent  should  honora¬ 
bly  face  the  fact,  that  his  position  demands 
incessant,  kindly  guardianship  of  his  child ; 
the  child’s  companions  should  be  well 
known  to  the  parent;  the  home-training 
of  these,  their  morals,  manners,  mental 
characteristics,  should  be  well  understood, 
and  their  infiuence  over  the  child  carefully 
noted.  If  it  is  true  that  a  man  is  known 
by  the  company  which  he  keeps,  and  that 
evil  communications  corrupt  good  man¬ 
ners,  can  a  parent  be  too  watchful  over 
the  companionships  of  his  children  ?  So, 
also,  the  parents’  vigilance  must  be  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  important  matter  of  the 
child’s  reading.  A  child  should  not  be  left, 
in  its  early  simplicity'  and  heedlessness,  to 
choose  its  own  books ;  not  merely  the  kind 
of  books  should  be  regarded,  but  their  es¬ 
pecial  effects  on  their  young  reader,  for 
what  is  only  a  needed  stimulus  to  one 
mind,  might  be  dangerously  exciting  to 
another,  and  what  might  merely  properly 
develop  the  sympathies  of  one  child  might 
make  another  morbid.  Consider :  Do  you 
want  your  child  to  be  like  this  book  ?  Is 
its  tone  that  which  you  desire  in  your 
child’s  mind  ?  ’ 

‘O  me,’  said  Helen,  ‘what  a  world  of 
work  it  is  to  rear  a  family !  What  a  bur¬ 
den  of  responsibility  I  ’ 

‘Consider,  my  Helen,’  I  replied,  ‘that 
nothing  is  a  world  of  work  which  is  sys¬ 
tematically  and  earnestly  carried  on,  which 
Is  begun  at  the  beginning  and  regularly 
proceeded  with  ;  and  if  it  were  a  world  of 
work,  a  world  of  work  is  nothing  when  we 
are  training  for  eternity,  when  we  have 
souls  in  keeping.’ 

‘And  yet,’  said  Mary  Watkins,  ‘  how  very 
different  this  training  thus  far  sketched  is 
from  the  usual  training  of  children !  If 
this  is  the  true  way  to  bring  children  up, 
then  most  children  must  be  merely  allow¬ 
ed  to  come  up.’ 

‘And  yet  is  not  this  the  model  of  the 
family  life  as  God  designs  it  ?  The  Bible 
is  the  guide-book,  the  family  code  of  laws, 
and  Christ  is  the  desired  Model  for  all, 
and  He  stands  illuminating  parents  and 
children,  and  children’s  children : 

"Ab  the  reneotlon  of  a  light 

Between  twj  burnished  mirrors  gleams. 

Or  lamps  upon  a  bridge  at  night. 

Stretch  on  and  on  before  the  sight, 

TUI  the  long  vista  endless  seems.”  ’ 

‘  There  is  another  thing  which  we  must 
not  foiget,’  remarked  Hester:  ‘God  sets 
servants  and  dependents  in  the  religious 
keeping  of  the  heads  of  families.  No  home 
can  shut  up  itself  in  secret  isolation  ;  its 
circle  forever  widens ;  the  servants,  the 
neighbors,  the  guests,  all  feel  its  extend¬ 
ing  influence.  Religion  in  the  family  sheds 
its  beneficent  light  on  all  the  homes  near 
— as  Shakespeare  sa3's, 

"  How  tar  yon  little  candle  sheds  Its  ray  ? 

So  shines  a  good  deed  In  a  naughty  world." ' 

‘  There  is  one  thing  more  which  I  wfeh 
to  suggest,’  said  Sara.  ‘  Children  who  feel 
that  they  are  governed  in  accordance  with 
God’s  laws,  that  their  parents  are  in  their 
training  responsible  to  a  higher  power, 
i  and  looking  toward  the  highest  good, 
I  jdeld  the  readiest  obedience.  Children  go 


brought  up  are  more  thoughtful,  have 
more  careful  consciences,  look  more  nar¬ 
rowly  toward  the  consequences  of  their 
acts.  This  reverence  for  law,  ns  a  thing 
divine,  secures  them  from  many  of  the 
crimes  of  youth.’ — Julia  McNair  Wright  in 
“  Complete  Home.” 

A  SUMMER  AT  PEACE  COTTAGE. 

BY  S.  W.  PRATT. 

[Entered  according  to  Act  ot  Congreas,  In  the  year 
1879,  by  S.  W.  Pbatt  In  the  office  ot  the  Librarian  ot 
Congress,  at  Washington.] 

Conclusion  of  Chapteb  III. 
CONUITIONS  OF  A  HAPPY  MARRIED  LIFE. 

ABOUT  MONEY  MATTERS. 

‘  If  there  is  anything  I  hate,'  said  Laura, 

*  it  is  asking  a  man  for  money.  Why  can’t 
he  give  us  what  we  need  without  asking  ?  ’ 

■  My  dear,’  answered  Aunt  Lucilla,  *  have 
you  ever  tried  to  consult  with  your  husband 
about  your  needs  and  his  ability  to  supply 
them  ?  ’ 

‘No,’ replied  Laura;  ‘I  fear  I  have  only 
fretted  about  it.  I  see  I  have  been  unwise.’ 

•Your  husband,’  she  continued,  ‘knows 
best  how  much  he  can  spare,  and  if  he  is  such 
a  man  as  you  say  he  is,  it  hurts  him  to  refuse 
you,  as  much  as  it  does  you  to  be  refused.  If 
you  only  had  this  mutual  confidence  you  would 
be  as  careful  and  economical  as  he  is.  You 
really  want  to  do  your  part.  As  soon  as  you 
show  any  interest  in  his  business,  and  a  de¬ 
sire  to  help  him,  he  will  be  only  too  glad  to 
toll  you  all  about  it.  He  needs  your  sympa¬ 
thy  here,  if  anywhere.  I  have  known  men  to 
fail  in  business  from  the  extravagance  at 
home,  which  might  have  been  avoided  by  con¬ 
fidence  and  mutual  burden-bearing.  Men 
don’t  mean  to  bo  unkind,  but  many  wives 
take  too  llttl*i  interest  in  their  husband’s 
work.  And  they  also  take  too  little  interest 
in  woman’s  work.  They  often  forget  that  the 
wife  who  guides  the  house,  does  just  as  much, 
in  her  place,  as  the  man,  towards  making  the 
home,  and  that  to  work  up  the  material,  is  as 
important  as  to  furnish  it.  With  this  mutual 
confidence,  there  should  be  a  common  purse, 
and  a  perfect  understanding  about  its  use. 
Then  husbands  would  find  their  wives  help¬ 
meets  indeed,  and  wives  would  find  their  hus¬ 
bands  really  extravagant  in  giving  to  them. 

I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  there  is 
real  happiness  in  planning  and  economizing. 
Your  uncle  and  I  were  never  happier  than  at 
first,  when  we  were  so  poor  that  we  had  to 
count  the  cost  of  every  thing.  He  enjoyed 
working  for  my  sake,  and  I  enjoyed  denying 
myself  for  him.’ 

‘Did  3'ou  begin  so  poor  ?’  asked  Laura. 

‘  Yes !  when  we  were  married,’  she  replied, 

‘  we  had  nothing  but  strong  hands  and  loving 
hearts :  but  those  were  very  happy  days.  We 
got  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  out  of  our  make¬ 
shifts  to  entertain  our  friends,  and  they  en¬ 
joyed  laughing  over  them  with  us.  I  think 
it  would  be  wise  for  wives  to  learn  all  they 
can  about  their  husband’s  business,  so  as  to 
help  them  in  it,  should  it  become  necessary ; 
or  to  take  charge  of  it,  should  they  die.  It 
would  be  well  if  evor3'  woman  was  qualified 
to  earn  her  own  living ;  and  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  she  should  not  help  in  the  support  of 
the  family,  should  she  have  the  time  and 
strength.  I  would  advise  3’ou  to  keep  ac-' 

what  you  receive  and  expend,  and  also  to 
keep  account  with  each  department  of  your 
expenses,  such  as  dress,  furniture,  and  food. 
You  will  find  it  a  great  help  in  deciding  about 
your  expenditures.  It  will  show  you  where 
you  can  economize,  and  where  you  may  bo 
more  liberal.  You  can  then,  if  3’ou  please, 
decide  upon  an  allowance  for  each  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  household.’ 

‘Auntie,’  said  Helen,  ‘  we  have  got  as  far  as 
the  common  purse  and  counsel ;  I  think  I  will 
tr3'  the  accounts,  if  not  ask  for  an  allowance.’ 

‘  Preserving  this  mutual  respect  and  confi¬ 
dence,’ continued  Aunt  Lucilla,  ‘it  will  not 
be  difficult  for  husband  and  wife  to  preserve 
and  increase  their  mutual  love.  Each  will 
take  increasing  delight  in  pleasing  and  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  other.  The3'  will  not  only  agree 
to  disagree  upon  all  points  of  difference,  but 
the}'  will  agree.’ 

‘Auntie,’  said  Laura,  ‘I  have  read  that 
there  should  be  two  bears  in  the  house,  “  bear 
and  forbear.”  I  shall  try  hereafter  to  keep  a 
menagerie  of  this  kind  in  ray  house.’ 

‘Husbands  and  wives,’ said  Aunt  Lucilla, 
‘ought  to  show  more  courtesy  and  kindness, 
and  patience  and  love,  towards  each  other, 
than  towards  any  one  else.  They  should  give 
the  best  of  themselves  to  each  other.  It  is 
often  too  true  that 

“  We  have  careful  thoughts  for  the  stranger. 
And  smiles  for  the  some  time  guest. 

But  oft  for  ‘  our  own  ’ 

The  bitter  tone. 

Though  wo  iove  our  own  the  best.” 

Never  allow  yourself  to  twit  each  other  about 
your  faults,  and  never  tell  to  others  your  hus¬ 
band’s  faults,  nor  spread  abroad  your  private 
affairs.  Husband  and  wife  will  necessarily 
grow  more  and  more  alike,  if  they  love  each 
other.  They  will  become  one  in  sentiment 
and  aim.  This  is  often  so  manifest  that  their 
heartlikoness  shows  itself  in  their  faces,  and 
they  actually  come  to  look  alike.’ 

‘  I  have  noticed  that,’  interrupted  Helen, 
‘and  it  seems  reasonable.’ 

‘Such an  influence,’  continued  Aunt  Lucilla, 

‘  will  affect  their  children  and  the  very  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  house.  There  will  be  a  family 
likeness.  Even  if  there  is  respect  and  con¬ 
fidence  with  little  love  before  marriage,  yet 
with  a  desire  to  please  and  love,  this  may 
spring  up  and  grow  after  marriage.  Love 
will  grow  very  fast  if  it  is  nurtured.  One  of 
my  favorite  ideas  is  that  husband  and  wife 
should  take  especial  pains  after  marriage  to 
show  their  love  to  each  other.  Very  much  of 
our  happiness  depends  upon  showing  our  love. 
It  is  not  enough  that  it  be  in  the  heart,  we 
need  to  show  and  see  it.  Let  them  have  pet 
names  for  each  other,  and  by  a  thousand  lit¬ 
tle  tokens  manifest  their  love.  Nor  need  the}' 
be  afraid  to  honor  each  other  before  their 
friends,  if  they  may  not  bo  demonstrative. 
T  believe,  however,  in  demonstration.  I  like 
to  see  the  kiss  of  love.  These  things  go  a 
great  ways  towards  making  the  rough  ways 
smooth  and  the  heavy  burden  light. 

"  Love  win  starve  If  It  Is  not  fed. 

And  true  hearts  pray  for  their  dally  bread."  ' 

‘I  believe  as  you  do,’  spoke  up  Helen.  ‘  My 
husband  never  goes  away  or  returns  without 
giving  me  a  loving  kiss,  and  I  wouldn’t  dare 
to  tell  you  how  often  he  does  it  at  other 
times.’ 

‘  O  dear  1  ’  exclaimed  Laura,  ‘  what  a  wick- 
i  ed  woman  I  am.  My  husband  used  to  do  that 


too ;  but  I  laughed  at  him,  and  called  it  a  j 
bother,  until  he  left  it  off.  ’  I  can  see  now  how 
it  hurt  him.  Once  in  awhile  ho  kisses  me  in 
the  old  way.  I  wonder  that  he  has  been  so 
patient  with  me.  I  begin  to  feel  that  I  can¬ 
not  wait  until  he  comes,  to  confess  to  him 
how  wrong  I  have  been.  He  is  so  good,  I 
know  he  will  forgive  me  and  rejoice.  Auntie, 
he  will  think  you  are  an  angel,  to  change  me 
so.  He  shall  have  measure  for  measure  here¬ 
after.’ 

■I  like  what  you  say,  my  dear,’ said  Aunt 
Lucilla.  ‘But  remember  there  must  also  bo 
something  substantial.  While  we  live  not  by 
bread  alone,  there  must  be  bread  in  its  place. 
Make  almost  any  sacrifice  to  gain  and  keep 
your  husband’s  love.  Out  of  the  heart  are 
the  issues  of  the  home  life.  The  first  and 
great  duty  of  married  life  is  to  cherish  and 
cultivate  mutual  love.  Each  should  seek  to 
become  to  the  other  more  lovable.  This  will 
be  better  than  complaints  of  want  of  love.’ 

‘In  my  first  letter  to  John,’  said  Helen,  ‘I 
asked  him  to 

“  Be  to  my  faults  a  little  blind, 

And  to  my  follies  very  kind ;  ” 
but  I  don’t  see  any  faults  and  follies  in  him.’ 

■  Love  is  blind,’  said  Laura.  '  Well !  that  is 
best,  after  all :  my  sight  is  failing  very  fast. 
Auntie,  if  all  husbands  and  wives  could  hear 
you  talk,  they  would  want  to  get  married  over 
again.’ 

‘There  is  another  very  important  matter,’ 
continued  Aunt  Lucilla,  ‘  of  which  I  want  to 
speak.  There  cannot  be  the  truest  unity  be¬ 
tween  husband  and  wife,  unless  both  are 
Christians.  If  only  one  is  a  Christian,  they 
may  be  most  unequally  yoked  together.  Of 
course  when  married,  they  must  make  the 
best  of  it,  and  that  one  who  is  a  Christian 
must  do  all  that  can  be  done  wisely,  to  lead 
the  other  to  Christ.’ 

‘  Aunt  Lucilla,’  asked  Laura,  ‘  don’t  you 
think  that  a  Christian  ever  ought  to  marry 
one  who  is  not  a  Christian  ?  ’ 

‘  I  don’t  know  that  I  would  say  never,’  she 
replied,  ‘  yet  it  is  a  great  risk.  If  there  is  to 
be  a  real  difference  upon  this  subject,  which 
must  have  the  supreme  place  in  the  heart, 
and  concerns  eternity,  there  cannot  be  perfect 
union.  A  wife  may  think  she  can  convert  her 
husband,  but  if  she  cannot  do  this  before 
marriage,  she  may  not  hope  to  do  it  after,  un¬ 
less  the  tenderest  love  is  cherished  and  culti¬ 
vated.  I  would  not  dare  to  marry  a  man  who 
was  not  a  Christian.’ 

‘Yet,  is  it  not  true,’  asked  Helen,  ‘that 
many  unbelieving  husbands  prefer  Christian 
wives  ? ’ 

‘Yes,’  she  replied;  ‘when  a  thoughtful 
man  chooses  a  wife,  ho  leaves  the  flirts  for  a 
sensible,  intelligent,  and  Christian  woman. 
He  sees  in  her  Christian  principle  the  promise 
of  a  constant  love.  And  if  she  always  shows 
him  tender  love,  and  is  patient  and  faithful 
and  wise,  she  may  almost  surely  hope  to  win 
him  to  Christ. 

‘  It  is  bettor,  too,  that  husband  and  wife 
should  belong  to  the  same  church.  How  can 
they  bear  to  bo  one  in  everything  else,  and  to 
bo  separated  at  the  Lord’s  table.  If  they  are 
true  Christians,  their  mutual  love  will  easily 
arrange  this.’ 

‘  How  should  it  be  arranged  ?  ’  asked  Laura. 

‘The  husband  is  the  head,’ she  answered, 

‘  and  ns  a  rule,  the  wife  will  go  with  the  hus- 
uniiu,  aa  alio  aoos  In  marriage ;  but  If  the  wife 

is  a  Christian,  and  the  husband  is  converted 
after  marriage,  be  will  doubtless  bo  willing 
to  go  with  her.  If  they  are  one  in  Christ  and 
in  the  hope  of  glory,  this  will  be  the  strong¬ 
est  bond  in  all  life's  labors  and  hopes  and 
joys  and  sorrows.  Laura,  please  road  from 
Bickerstoth’s  “Yesterday,  To-day,  and  For¬ 
ever,”  his  fearful  account  of  a  marriage  be¬ 
tween  two  who  wore  unequally  yoked  togeth¬ 
er.’ 

“  For  when  In  evil  hour 

His  mother  gave  her  heart  to  one  who  loved 
The  gods  she  loathed,  and  loathed  the  cross  she  loved— 

She  married  Immortality  to  death. 

Fondly  she  dream’d  by  ceaseless  prayers  to  win 

Her  spouse  to  Christ.  Valnhopel" 

‘  The  whole  of  it  is  as  strongly  drawn  as  it 
is  beautiful,  and  is  too  often  sadly  true,’  she 
remarked,  after  Laura  had  finished  the  read¬ 
ing. 

‘  Do  you  think  marriage  is  a  yoke  ?  ’  asked 
Laura. 

‘  Yes !  that  is  the  very  word,  and  nothing  is 
more  delightful  than  the  yoke  of  love.  Chris¬ 
tians  also  take  upon  themselves  the  yoke  of 
Christ,  which  is  easy  if  they  love  Him.’ 

‘After  all,’  said  Laura,  ‘  isn’t  it  true  that 
marriage  is  a  lottery  ? — no  thanks  to  myself 
that  I  got  so  good  a  husband.’ 

‘  It  need  not  be,’  said  Aunt  Lucilla.  ‘Aqy 
woman  may  know  so  well  what  she  is  doing, 
that  with  tho  determination  to  cherish  love 
after  marriage,  she  may  live  a  happy  married 
life.  It  is  in  the  power  of  husband  and  wife 
to  make  or  mar  each  other.  And  after  mar¬ 
riage,  their  duty  is  very  plain.  Reason  and 
judgment  should  guide  the  heart  in  their 
choice.  I  think  it  a  part  of  the  parents’  work 
to  prepare  their  children  for  marriage — to  so 
teach  them  its  importance  that  they  will  ex¬ 
ercise  good  judgment  in  this  matter.  I  tried 
to  teach  my  girls  and  boys  what  constituted 
true  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  to  help 
them  form  high  Ideals  of  marriage.’ 

‘  Wliat  kind  of  husbands  did  you  teach  your 
girls  to  choose  ?  ’  asked  Laura. 

‘I  told  them  to  choose,’  she  replied,  ‘.first, 
an  honest  man ;  then  one  of  good  habits,  an 
Intelligent  and  studious  man,  and  one  who 
was  an  active  Christian ;  a  man,  as  the  saying 
is,  “they  could  look  up  to”  and  trust.  He 
need  not  be  rich  nor  showy,  ljut  should  be 
rich  in  the  qualities  of  head  and  heart.  He 
should  have  some  business  or  profession,  and 
not  be  afraid  of  work.  I  warned  them  against 
marrying  him  for  his  father  or  mother  or 
family,  or  for  anything  but  his  own  sake. 
These  other  things  should  have  their  place, 
but  the  man  himself  should  be  the  chief  thing. 
They  should  also  notice  carefully  how  he 
treated  his  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  how  they  esteemed  him.  He  must  pos¬ 
sess  those  qualities  for  which  they  oouid 
thoroughly  respect  and  trust  and  love  him.  I 
think,  also,  that  parents  should  t&ke  pains  to 
have  their  sons  and  daughters  associate  with 
those  whom  they  would  wish  them  to  marry.’ 

‘Would  you  make  matches  ?’  asked  Helen. 

‘Yes,  so  far  as  to  bring  together  those 
whom  I  think  of  the  best  character  and  dis¬ 
position,  and  give  them  opportunity  to  know 
each  other.  Parents  make  a  very  great  mis¬ 
take  who  overlook  the  associations  of  their 
sons  and  daughters  at  the  age  of  marriage. 
And  I  would  break  matches  if  I  thought  them 
espoolally  unfit,  unless  they  had  gone  too  far. 


Yet  I  would  always  make  tho  very  best  of  ev¬ 
ery  marriage.’ 

‘  You  said  something  about  tho  man’s  being 
the  head.  Is  that  always  true  ?  ’  asked  Laura. 

‘  I  heard  a  man  say  “  Husband  and  wife  were 
one,  but  tho  man  was  that  one.”  ’ 

‘  His  premises  deny  his  conclusion,’  she  re¬ 
plied.  ‘  Man  is  the  legal  head,  and  must  be 
the  head  in  many  things ;  but  sometimes  the 
wife  has  tho  greater  ability,  and  will  become 
the  actual  head.  They  are  both  one  head  of 
one  heart  and  two  arms,  and  are  to  each  oth¬ 
er  as  the  right  and  loft  hand.  There  are  left- 
handed  men.’ 

‘My  husband  calls  me  “the  better  half,”’ 
said  Helen,  ‘and  I  toll  him  he  is  myall.’ 

‘One  thing  more,’ said  Aunt  Lucilla,  ‘and 
we  must  bring  this  long  talk  to  a  close.  Such 
mutual  respect  and  confidence  and  love  as  I 
have  mentioned,  is  necessary  to  fit  husband 
and  wife  not  only  to  live  together  in  happi¬ 
ness,  but  to  have  and  train  their  children. 
In  relation  to  tlieir  children  there  should  be 
concert  of  purpose  and  action  and  prayer. 
They  should  assist  each  other,  and  never  in¬ 
terfere  in  the  exercise  of  authority.  Nothing 
can  be  worse  for  their  children  than  this.’ 

‘  My  husband  and  I  are  very  careful  about 
that,’  said  Helen,  ‘and  consult  each  other  on 
all  difficult  points.  He  has  better  govern¬ 
ment  than  I,  but  insists  that  I  shall  carry  out 
firmly  whatever  I  undertake.’ 

‘  0  dear  again,’  said  Laura,  ‘what  a  wicked 
woman  I  am.  I  wonder  Grace  isn’t  worse 
than  she  is.  I  have  always  interfered  with 
my  husband  when  he  would  punish  her,  and 
petted  her,  and  called  him  names  and  blamed 
him,  until  he  has  ceased  trying  to  control 
her.  I  can  see  now  how  it  grieved  him,  and 
wonder  he  has  not  given  us  both  up  in  despair. 
I’m  afraid  I  never  shall  be  good  for  anything. 
Auntie,  what  is  the  greatest  grace  ?  ’ 
‘Patience,  my  dear,  long,  loving  patience,’ 
she  replied.  ‘  Patience,  continuance  in  well 
doing,  will  overcome  all  obstacles.  If  you 
see  and  acknowledge  your  faults,  love  will 
do  the  rest  in  time.  I  almost  envy  you  your 
happiness  in  reconciliation.  Tell  your  hus¬ 
band  your  whole  heart,  and  commit  every¬ 
thing  to  his  love,  and  all  will  be  well.  Let 
him  train  Grace  all  you  can,  and  be  decided 
with  her,  yourself. 

‘  Now,  my  dears,  do  not  forget  that  every¬ 
thing  that  pertains  to  any  relation  ordained 
of  God,  as  is  marriage,  may  and  ought  to  be 
taken  to  Him  in  prayer.  Be  one  with  your 
husbands,  and  both  one  in  Christ,  and  the 
blessing  of  God  will  be  on  your  homes.  Strive 
to  be  such  wives  that  the  hearts  of  your  hus¬ 
bands  may  safely  trust  in  you,  and  your  chil¬ 
dren  will  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed.’ 

ACCORBINO  TO  HIS  FOLLY. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  Dutch  story  because 
it  comes  from  a  Dutchman  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  must  be  a  true 
story.  The  Dutchman  was  never  asham¬ 
ed  of  his  religion.  In  his  neighborhood 
was  a  skeptic,  who  said  ‘  You  can’t  be¬ 
lieve  anything  you  can’t  understand  ’ ;  and 
so  some  of  the  people  asked  the  Dutch¬ 
man  if  he  would  not  have  a  conversation 
with  him.  He  said  ‘  Yes,  if  you  tink  best.’ 

‘  Have  you  any  objections  to  the  neigh¬ 
bors  coming  in  ?  ’ 

‘  No  ;  shust  as  you  tink  best.’ 

So  they  made  the  appolatmeat.  and 
everybody  was  there.  The  old  gentleman 
came  in,  laid  by  his  hat,  was  introduced  to 
the  skeptic,  and  began  suddenly  by  saying 
‘  Veil,  now  look  here  ;  I  bleefs  de  Bible 
— what  you  bleefs?’ 

Said  he :  ‘I  don’t  believe  anything  I 
oan’t  understand.’ 

‘  O  you  must  be  one  very  smart  man.  I 
was  mighty  glad  to  meet  you.  I  ask  you 
some  question.  The  odder  day  I  was  rid¬ 
ing  along  the  road,  and  I  meet  von  dog ; 
and  that  dog  he  had  von  of  his  ears  stand 
up  in  this  way,  and  do  odder  one  he  stand 
down  so.  Now,  vy  was  dat  ?  ’ 

Now  that  was  very  unhandy  just  then, 
very  unhandy.  He  either  had  to  prove 
that  the  dog  did  not  have  one  ear  standing 
up  and  the  other  standing  down,  or  else 
he  did  not  believe  it.  So  he  said 
‘  I  don’t  know.’ 

‘  O  then  you  are  not  so  very  smart  after 
all.  I  ask  you  anoder  question.  I  saw  in 
John  Smith’s  clover  patch,  the  clover  came 
up  so  nice,  and  I  looked  over  into  the 
fields,  and  dere  was  John  Smith’s  pigs  ; 
and  there  come  out  hair  on  dere  backs ; 
and  in  the  very  same  clover  patch  was  his 
sheep,  and  dere  came  out  wool  on  dere 
backs.  Now,  vy  was  dat  ?  ’ 

Now  that  was  as  bad  as  the  other,  be¬ 
cause  the  same  perplexity  arose.  He  had 
to  prove  that  there  was  wool  on  the  back 
of  the  pig,  or  hair  on  the  back  of  the 
sheep  !  and  he  couldn’t  tell  why,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  had  no  business  to  believe  it.  Fi¬ 
nally  he  said 
‘  I  don’t  know.’ 

‘  Well,’  he  said,  ‘  you  are  not  so  smart 
as  you  tink  you  are.  Now,  I  asks  you  an¬ 
oder  question.  Do  you  bleefe  dere  is  a 
God?’ 

‘  No,  I  don’t  believe  any  such  nonsense.’ 
‘  O  yes,  I  hoar  about  you  long  ago.  I 
know  all  about  you.  My  Bible  knows 
about  you,  for  in  my  Bible  he  says  “  The 
fool  says  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God,”  but 
you  big  fool,  you  blab  it  right  out.’ 

THE  FLASH  OF  A  GEM. 

An  American  travelling  by  himself  in 
the  Holy  Land,  was  taken  ill  of  malarial 
fever  at  Jerusalem.  As  he  lay  on  his  lone¬ 
ly  couch,  nearly  hopeless  of  recovery,  a 
stranger  called  to  see  him,  and  was  admit¬ 
ted.  Without  giving  his  name,  he  propos¬ 
ed  reading  a  passage  from  the  Scriptures. 
He  selected  a  short,  beautiful  psalm,  and 
having  finished  the  reading,  retired  in  the 
same  quiet  way  he  had  entered.  But  the 
effect  on  the  sufferer  was  powerful.  Light 
broke  through  the  gloom,  and  there  arose 
in  his  soul  a  calm  trust  in  Israel’s  Keeper. 
From  that  time  tho  force  of  his  disease 
abated,  and  his  restoration  was  finally 
complete.  The  psalm  chosen  by  the  un¬ 
known  visitor  was  the  121st,  and  the  name 
of  the  traveller  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Seiss,  Lu¬ 
theran  minister  of  Philadelphia.  —  Sabah 
Gould.  ^ _ 

The  home-going  of  the  children  of  God, 
what  a  glorious  rising  1  The  everlasting 
doors  are  lifted  up.  The  king  of  glory 
leads  the  way.  As  he  who  made  all  worlds 
fits  up  the  heavenly  dwelling-places,  every 
soul  shall  have  a  perfect  home.  He  knows 
the  capacity  of  every  believer.  He  knows 
the  family  history.  He  knows,  blessed  be 
his  name !  He  came  all  the  way  down  to 
the  farthest  and  lowest  of  us  all,  and  he 
knows.  For  every  redeemed  faculty  he 
will  prepare  a  place  ;  for  every  sanctified 
affection  a  place ;  for  every  distinct  soul  a 
place,  a  holy,  eternal  abode ;  and  surely 
as  he  promised,  it  shall  be  done.  Are  we 
preparing  here  for  the  places  our  Lord  is 
preparing  for  us  there  ? — The  late  Dr. 
Alexander  Clark. 
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FARMER’S  DEPARTMENT. 

A  m  FOR  SEKTIllEin: ! 

By  Old  John  Smith. 

Yes,  that  is  just  what  I  say,  and  to 
which  I  have  never  objected  ;  tlie  only 
question  being  as  to  number  or  quantity, 
i.  e.,  how  many  of  my  fine  “  White  Ischia  ” 
or  “  White  Smyrna  ”  tigs  I  am  called  upon 
to  sacrifice  to  the  sentiment  of  “  charming 
little  warblers  ”  and  “  darling  feathered 
songsters.”  You  see,  I  begin  writing  from 
not  only  a  full  heart,  but  a  corresponding¬ 
ly  empty  stomach  ;  for  while  the  trees  are 
not  at  all  barren,. but  laden  with  fruit  in 
all  stages  of  growth,  not  a  fig  is  allowed 
to  change  color  from  a  dark  to  a  lighter 
green,  as  it  approaches  palatable  ripeness, 
before  it  is  pounced  upon  by  scores  of  lin¬ 
nets,  mocking-birds,  and  others  of  various 
names,  leaving  only  the  skin  of  the  fruit 
hanging  in  shreds,  to  mock  the  earnest 
seeker  after  that  which  is  good.  Already 
had  they  gone  through  our  raspberries 
and  blackberries,  apricots  and  peaches,  de¬ 
spoiling  each  in  turn,  only  seemingly  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  matm’ing  of  the  BJack  Ham- 
burgs,  White  Muscats,  and  Flame-Tokays, 
hanging  in  such  tempting  clusters,  and 
out  of  which  they  take  but  a  single  bite 
from  each  of  the  riper  grapes  of  the  bunch 
(thus  marring  the  whole),  when,  with  such 
a  prospect  before  me,  so  much  of  crcaturc- 
good,  gone  and  going,  I  resolved  upon  a 
change  of  base.  Heretofore,  in  the  nest- 
building  season,  I  had  not  allowed  a  gun 
to  be  fired  on  the  place,  lest  it  might  fright¬ 
en  the  dear  little  innocents  away.  As  a 
consequence,  almost  every  tree  had  its 
loving  pair,  with  their  hungry  young, 
while  the  vines  over  the  porches  and  win¬ 
dows  about  the  house  were  tilled  with 
them.  The  wild  rabbits  would  come  al¬ 
most  within  arm's  reach,  in  their  confi¬ 
dence  ;  and  lizards,  horned-frogs,  and  go¬ 
pher-snakes  exhibit  but  little  fear  at  your 
presence.  I  gently  stroked  the  back  of 
one  of  the  latter  one  day  when  it  stopped 
to  drink  at  the  hydrant,  and  holding  its 
head  to  my  chin,  as  I  stood  up,  measured 
just  its  length  to  the  ground.  Some  nerv¬ 
ous  people  have  a  prejudice  against  them  ; 
not  more  so,  I  imagine,  than  the  snakes 
have  against  them,  however.  Even  the 
large  owls  became  unpleasantly  familiar, 
tramping  over  the  roof  of  house  and  i>iaz- 
zas  at  night,  apparently  with  their  legs  en¬ 
cased  in  boots  some  sizes  too  large,  and 
high-heeled  at  that,  suggestive  of  very 
bungling  burglars. 

But  all  these  pleasing  things  and  inci¬ 
dents  had  to  come  to  an  end.  My  soft 
heart  (don’t  say  it  was  my  heail),  terrified 
at  the  prospect  of  having  no  vine  and  fig- 
tree  to  sit  under — or  what  is  quite  as  bad, 
•nothing  to  eat  from  them — became  at  a 
thought  petrified.  Saucf  rs  of  water,  with 
a  little  liquified  strychnine,  were  placed 
here  and  there.  The  linnets,  the  greater 
pest,  proved  hard  drinkers,  and  in  three 
days  we  picked  up  over  a  hundred.  Not 
another  bird  would  touch  it !  Would  like 
now  to  send  The  Ev.\ngelist  a  basket,  only 
that  they  need  to  be  eaten  fresh  to  get  the 
right  fiavor — I  mean  figs,  not  linnets. 

We  are  having  a  pretty  warm  season, 
but  no  such  heat  as  you  have  at  tlje  E^t*l. 
How  aiiytliiDg  of  a  vo^atable  naturo  oaii 
live  with  only  four  and  three-quarter  inch¬ 
es  of  rain  in  more  than  a  year,  seems  al¬ 
most  incredible  ;  and  yet  not  only  vegeta¬ 
ble  but  animal  nature  both  live  and  thrive 
here,  and  expect  to  for  four  months  to 
come,  before  wo  expect,  or  even  wish,  any 
rain. 

Lo8  Angeles  County,  Cal. 

EERPIKO  AND  MARKETING  HONEY. 

O.  M.  Doolittle,  Borodino,  N.  Y.,  writes 
as  follows  in  the  American  Bee  Journal : 

If  possible,  we  want  our  honey  room  in 
the  warmest  part  of  the  building  occupied, 
so  as  to  evaporate  the  honey  that  is  in  the 
few  unsealed  cells  around  the  edges  of  the 
boxes  next  to  the  wood,  so  that  when  we 
come  to  glass  it  or  get  it  ready  for  market 
the  honey  will  not  run  out  and  soil  the 
combs  or  boxes.  To  this  end  we  painted 
our  shop  a  dark  color,  and  located  our 
honey  room  in  the  southwest  corner,  so 
that  the  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun  would 
make  it  very  warm.  When  we  get  a  ton 
or  so  of  honey  in  it,  the  temperature  stands 
at  nearly  90®  day  and  night,  as  the  honey 
holds  the  heat  generated  during  the  day 
through  the  night.  By  leaving  it  thus  for 
a  month  we  have  our  honey  so  we  can  tip 
it  over  just  as  we  wish  without  leakage, 
and  if  after  it  gets  to  market  it  is  placed  in 
a  damp,  cool  room,  it  will  be  some  time  be¬ 
fore  it  will  take  on  moisture  enough  to  af¬ 
fect  the  looks  of  the  comb  to  any  extent. 

We  are  often  asked  by  correspondents 
what  is  the  cause  of  their  honey  being 
transparent  and  oozing  out  of  the  cells. 
The  cause  is  dampness.  While  in  New 
York  city  in  1877, 1  saw  lumey  that  had 
been  kept  in  a  damp,  underground  room 
so  long  that  the  sealing  of  cells  was  bursted, 
and  the  honey  had  soured  so  that  it  smelled 
very  badly,  and  was  leaking  fearfully. 

In  this  locality  the  crop  of  white  honey 
will  be  all  off  by  the  middle  of  this  month 
(August),  and  then  we  are  ready  to  go  to 
glassing  and  crating  the  first  off.  Have 
your  crate  by  your  side,  and  your  glass 
near  you.  First  get  the  propolis  out  of 
the  corners  of  the  box,  if  there  is  any 
where  the  glass  is  to  come  ;  then  bend  up 
the  little  tins  put  in  to  hold  the  glass,  drop 
in  your  glass,  and  bend  down  the  tins. 
Now  you  can  scratch  off  the  propolis  on 
the  e^es  of  the  box  without  getting  it  on 
the  honey.  ScrApe  off  clean  so  the  box 
will  look  nice  and  tidy,  and  set  in  the  crate. 
In  crating  honey  it  is  always  proper  to  put 
the  beet  side  of  the  honey  out.  When  the 
crate  is  full,  put  on  the  cover  with  bright, 
rormd-headed  screws.  This  gives  the  crate 
a  nice  appearance,  does  not  tend  to  break 
the  honey  like  driving  nails,  and  the  cost 
is  but  a  trifie.  When  crated,  sandpaper 
off  the  sharp  corners  and  top  c>f  the  crate, 
and  pack  nicely  away  till  ready  to  ship  to 
market.  We  have  had  much  trouble  in 
getting  glass  cut  accurate  enough  to  suit 
us,  as  they  do  not  expect  to  cut  very-  close 
at  the  factories,  and  if  a  glass  is  a  little 
large  it  springs  the  box  from  the  honey 
and  sets  it  to  leaking. 

Sell  your  honey  if  possible,  rather  than 
ship  on  commission,  for  the  returns  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  commission  men  are  not  al¬ 
ways  satisfactorj’.  Always  ship  your  hon¬ 
ey  in  warm  weather  (the  first  half  of  Sep¬ 
tember)  if  possible,  as  it  will  go  much 
more  safely  than  in  cold  weather.  If  you 
can  sell  your  honey  at  home,  do  so  but  the 
most  of  us  cannot  so  dispose  of  a  large 
quantity.  If  we  prefer  to  have  our  buck¬ 
wheat  and  Fall  honey  stored  in  boxes,  we 
leave  them  on  the  hive otherwise  it  is 
best  to  take  them  off,  for  the  bees  daub 
them  badly  with  propolis  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  A  good  way  is  to  take  off  the 
boxes  and  put  in  frames  in  place  of  the 
side  boxes,  having  them  filled  to  store 
away  for  feeding  purposes,  or  get  your 


starters  for  the  bees  for  next  season,  built 
now.  Bees  will  build  comb  very  fast  in  the 
body  of  the  hive  during  a  good  buckwheat 
yield. 

Look  after  your  colonies  and  see  that 
none  are  queenless,  and  if  through  with 
your  nuclei,  unite  them  so  as  to  make 
good  colonies.  We  never  could  have  much 
success  rearing  queens  and  introducing  af¬ 
ter  the  yield  of  buckwheat  honey  was  over, 
although  it  is  advised  by  some  of  our  best 
apiarists.  We  would  rather  raise  and  in¬ 
troduce  five  queens  during  July  than  one 
in  September.  Keep  things  looking  ti<ly 
and  nice  about  your  shop  and  bee-yard, 
and  be  ready  in  September  to  fix  your  bees 
for  Winter. 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

Cultivating  Lima  beans  without  poles, 
by  simply  pinching  off  the  ends  as  soon  as 
they  show  a  disposition  to  vine,  has  proved 
successful. 

Old  newspapers  will  put  the  finishing 
touch  to  newly-cleaned  silver  knives  and 
forks  and  tin-ware,  better  than  anything 
else. 

There  are  b.ut  fu  sights  in  this  life  more 
sublime  and  pathetiek  than  tu  see  a  poor 
but  virtuous  young  man  struggling  with  a 
mustaeh. — Josh.  Billings. 

A  fashionably- dressed  woman  entered  a 
drugstore  the  other  day,  and  informed 
the  clerk  that  her  husband  hail  overloaded 
his  stomach,  and  that  she  desired  to  get 
an  epidemic  to  relieve  him. 

In  canning  pumpkin,  better  steam  it 
than  boil  it.  When  steamed  quite  tender, 
tiike  it  out  in  a  dish,  and  mash  fine.  Put 
again  in  a  kettle  over  the  fire,  and  stir  it 
continually  to  keep  it  from  burning. 
When  boiling  hot  jiut  it  in  the  cans. 

The  Prince  of  Wales’s  two  sons,  now  be¬ 
ginning  their  career  on  board  the  British 
ship  Bacchante,  will  be  treated  like  other 
officers  of  their  age  and  naval  rank,  with 
one  exception.  They  will  have  a  private 
cabin. 

If  you  have  jugs,  kegs,  or  cans,  that 
have  become  stale  or  mouldy  in  the  inside, 
wash  them  out  clean  and  fill*  up  with  warm 
water  ;  drop  in  a  little  carbolic  acid,  and 
let  it  stand  a  few  hours  ;  empty  the  water 
and  rinse  thoroughly,  and  it  will  be  as 
sweet  as  if  it  had  never  been  tainti'd. 

Prof.  Mayer  of  Boston  recently  put  a 
soft-shelled  potato-bug  larva  into  caibi  lie  ^ 
acid  for  three  days,  and  then  boxed  it  u]>! 
and  sent  it  to  Europe  for  a  zoolugic  i!  ; 
specimen.  Nothing  daunted  by  the  fifteen 
days’  journey  under  such  discouraging  cir¬ 
cumstances,  when  it  reached  the  old  coun¬ 
try,  the  bug  was  found  able  to  eat  potato- 
vine  as  cheerfully  us  ever. 

Cows  will  quickly  fall  off  in  their  milk 
unless  they  have  jileiity  of  clean  water 
within  convenient  reach.  They  will  suffer 
considerably  from  thirst  before  they  will 
travel  long  distances  for  water,  either  in 
hot  or  cold  weather.  If  left  too  long  with¬ 
out  water,  until  they  become  feverish, 
they  will  drink  too  mueh,  and  this  going 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other  will  affect 
unfavoiably  the  health  of  the  cow,  and 
cause  a  decrease  of  milk. 

The  wheelbarrow  is  almost  as  necessary 
upon  the  farm  as  a  plow.  The  occasions 
when  a  wheelbarrow  can  be  used,  with 
both  comfort  and  advantage,  are  innume¬ 
rable.  To  be  most  serviceable,  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  should  be  both  strong  and  light, 
j  The  wheel  and  tire  should  be  made  wider 
than  is  generally  found.  Wheelbarrows 
on  the  farm  are  frequently  used  on  soft 
ground,  and  if  the  wheel  is  wide,  it  runs 
much  easiei’.  The  wider  the  wheel,  the 
more  stable  the  barrow  is  when  being ; 
moved. 

Select  the  potatoes  so  that  they  will  be  ! 
nearly  of  a  size  ;  do  not  put  them  into  the 
pot  until  the  water  boils.  When  done, 
piour  off  the  water  and  remove  the  cover 
until  the  steam  is  gone.  Then  scatter  in 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  .salt,  and  cover  the 
pot  with  a  towel.  Watery  potatoes  will 
thus  come  out  mealy. 

The  case  of  a  deaf-mute  cow  is  repoi'ted 
by  a  Kussian  veterinary  surgeon.  A  cow, 
twelve  years  old,  of  Algava  breed,  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  Russian  nobleman,  never  showed 
signs  of  hearing,  or  bellowed.  Seeing  the 
other  cattle  bellow,  she  tried  to  imitate 
them  by  stretching  her  neck  and  head,  and 
opening  her  mouth,  but  she  could  not  pro¬ 
duce  any  sound.  The  sense  of  vision  of 
this  cow  was  found  to  be  unusually  well 
developed. 

Experiments  have  recently  been  made 
in  California  to  test  the  adaptability  of 
that  State  for  the  growth  of  tea.  These 
tests  have  proved  that  not  only  are  the 
soil  and  climate  admirable  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  tea,  but  for  that  of  the  mulberry 
also.  With  respect  to  tea,  however,  al¬ 
though  it  requires  but  little  care  to  bring 
it  to  perfection,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  the  leaves  picked  at  a  cost  low  enough 
to  enable  the  producers  to  compete  with 
the  foreign  markets. 

Marine  glue  is  a  preparation  of  caout¬ 
chouc  dissolved  in  naphtha  or  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  and  with  the  addition  of  shellac  after 
the  solution,  by  standing  several  days,  has 
acquired  the  consistency  of  cream.  Two 
or  three  parts  by  weight  of  shellac  for  one 
of  the  solution,  is  a  good  proportion.  The 
composition  is  then  heated  and  run  into 
plates.  When  used  it  is  heated  to  the 
temperature  of  about  250  degrees  (Fahr.), 
and  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water.  Wood 
fastened  by  it  will  fracture  in  a  new  place 
before  the  joint  will  separate. 

An  enterprising  genius  recently  com¬ 
menced  poultry-keeping  without  any  capi¬ 
tal — except  cheek.  He  borrowed  a  setting 
of  eggs  from  a  neighbor  on  one  side,  a  set¬ 
ting  hen  from  another  accommodating 
neighbor ;  hatched  the  eggs,  kept  the  hen 
until  she  had  laid  eggs  enough  to  replace 
the  thirteen  borrowed  ones  ;  returned  the 
hen  and  commenced  business  with  a  brood 
of  eleven  chicks  of  his  own. 

The  hedge,  when  its  size  is  sufficient  to 
protect,  is  a  drain  upon  the  value  of  the 
field.  It  shades  the  surface,  and  impover¬ 
ishes  the  soil  by  its  roots.  Hon.  E.  Cor¬ 
nell,  an  eminent*  New  York  {igricultural 
authority,  in  1862  declared,  as  the  result 
of  personal  observation  and  inquiry,  that 
“  hedges  destroy  the  value  of  land  for  sev¬ 
eral  feet  on  each  side,  by  the  exhaustion 
of  the  roots,” 

Rev.  Mr.  A -  was  more  prominent 

in  his  day  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  imagi¬ 
nation  than  the  force  of  his  logic.  At  one 
time  he  was  preaching  on  “  The  Ministry 
of  Angels,”  and  in  the  peroration  he  sud¬ 
denly  observed  “  I  hear  a  whisper !  ”  The 
change  of  tone  startled  the  deacon,  who 
Silt  below,  from  a  drowsy  mood,  and  spring¬ 
ing  to  his  feet,  he  spoke  :  “  I  guess  it  is 
the  boys  in  the  gallery.” 

The  digestion  of  a  horse  is  governed  by 
the  same  laws  as  that  of  a  man  ;  and  as 
we  know  that  it  is  not  best  for  man  to  go 
at  hard  work  the  moment  a  hearty  meal  is 
eaten,  so  we  should  remember  that  a  horse 
ought  to  have  a  little  rest  after  his  meal, 
while  the  stomach  is  most  active  in  the 
processes  of  digestion.  Many  a  good  horse 
has  been  ruined  by  injudicious  baste  in 
working  him  with  a  full  stomach. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

Water-proof  WatcheH. 

Major  Cameron  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
England,  has  invented  a  patent  water¬ 
proof  match,  which  can  be  applied  to  all 
matches  after  they  are  made,  and  at  small 
cost.  When  coated  with  the  Cameron 
Composition,  after  having  been  soaked  in 
water  for  days,  they  can  be  ignited  even 
with  a  drop  of  water  adhering  to  the  match. 
StattHticH 

Show  that  in  England,  from  1861  to  1875, 
15,908  lives  were  lost  in  mining  coal.  The 
life  tax  is  at  the  rate  of  one  life  for  100,000 
tons  of  coal.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  this 
large  number  lost  their  lives  from  explo¬ 
sions  ;  thirty-three  per  cent,  from  falls  of 
coal  and  of  roof ;  fifteen  {>cr  cent,  from 
shaft  accidents ;  and  the  rest  from  mis¬ 
cellaneous  causes. 

The  Carrier-pigeon  Service 

Is  now  in  full  operation  in  France,  and 
has  been  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Chief  of  Aerial  Communication.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  birds  fed  by  the  Government  is 
6,000.  These  pigeons  are  located  in  Paris 
and  twelve  other  large  fortified  towns.  ‘  A 
number  of  soldiers  and  officers  have  been 
taught  the  art  of  pigeon-breeding,  and  car¬ 
riers  are  consUintly  sent  from  place  to 
place. 

Crickets  vs.  Steam. 

One  cricket  would  stand  a  poor  show 
trying  to  stop  a  railroad  train,  but  mil¬ 
lions  of  them  can  do  it.  A  western-bound 
railroad  train  met  an  iirmy  of  crickets  at 
Clarke’s  Station,  about  fifteen  miles  west 
of  Reno,  says  The  Gazette,  and  was  de¬ 
tained  two  hours  and  a  half  trying  to  get 
through.  To  make  the  jiassage,  the  train¬ 
men  were  finally  forced  to  take  brooms 
and  sweei)  the  insects  off  the  rails.  The 
crickets  covered  the  track  for  about  three 
miles,  and  when  the  driving-wheels  of  the 
engine  would  strike  them,  they  would 
whirl  around,  without  going  forward  an 
inch. 

The  Krupp  Gun  Works  of  Germaiijr 

Are  of  immense  dimension.s.  One  of  the 
e.stablishments  employs  8,509  workmen, 
and  contains  298  boilers  and  engines, 
which  combined  have  110,000  horse-power, 
and  operate  77  trip-hammers  varying  in 
weight  from  200  to  100,000  pounds  each. 
Since  1877,  15,000  cannon  have  been  turn- 
i.'d  out ;  300  are  made  on  an  average  every 
month.  Daily  18,000  tons  of  coal  and  coke 
are  consumed,  and  24,000  gas  jets  are  in 
use.  A  railroad  track,  with  24  locomo¬ 
tives  and  700  trucks,  is  in  operation  within 
the  works,  and  between  them  and  the 
nearest  railway  station.  The  establish¬ 
ment  has  24  telegraph  stations,  and  8  fire- 
engines  for  protection  against  conflagra¬ 
tion.  In  the  mines  connected  with  these 
works  there  are  5,300  workmen. 

Tricks  of  Kpiritisiu. 

One  of  the  manifold  tricks  by  whicli  the 
believers  in  Spiritism  are  deluded,  is  the 
production  of  what  arc  called  “  siiirit  pho¬ 
tographs.”  A  Rochester  iihotographer 
lets  a  little  of  “  the  sunlight  of  publicity  ” 
in  upon  this  mysterious  subject.  “  I  take,” 
he  says,  “a  piece  of  glass,  and  on  it  I 
paste  the  photographed  heads  of  such 
‘spirits’  as  I  wish  to  reproduce  in  hazy 
outlines  about  the  head  of  the  sitter.  In 
the  centre  of  the  glass  I  put  nothing,  but 
airange  the  ‘spirits’  in  a  semi-circle. 
Then  from  tliis  prepared  plate  I  take  a 
negative,  and  afterward  a  positive.  When, 
n,  oiLi^i  v.i„.  or<-i  i.nv<nim.i|«iiH  1  lake  a 
negative,  just  as  I  would  any  one’s.  When 
the  ininting  is  done,  1  place  the  i>ositive 
plate  of  the  sitter  under  the  positive  plate 
of  the  ‘  spirits,’  and  allow  the  sun  to  print 
both.  The  •  spirits  ’  being  in  a  semi-circle, 
tlie  linished  photograph  afipears  as  if  the 
sitter  was  surrounded  by  heads  in  the  air.” 

Thiiif'K  worth  KnowiiiK. 

Among  the  things  worth  knowing  are 
these  :  Boiling  water  will  remove  tea  stains 
and  many  fruit  stains ;  i)our  the  water 
through  the  stain,  and  thus  prevent  it 
from  spreading  over  the  fabric.  Ripe  to¬ 
matoes  will  remove  ink  and  other  stains 
from  white  cloth  and  from  the  hands.  A 
teaspoonful  of  turpentine,  boiled  with  white 
clothes,  will  aid  the  wliitening  process. 
Boiled  starch  is  much  improvecl  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  spermaceti  or  salt,  or 
both,  or  a  little  gum  arable  dissolved. 
Beeswax  and  salt  will  make  flat-irons  as 
clean  and  smooth  as  glass.  Tie  a  lump  of 
wax  in  a  rag,  and  keep  it  for  that  purpose  ; 
when  the  irons  are  hot  rub  them  with  the 
wax-rag,  then  scour  with  a  paper  or  cloth 
sprinkled  with  salt.  Kerosene  will  soften 
boots  or  shoes  which  have  been  hardened 
by  water,  and  render  them  as  pliable  as 
when  new.  It  will  also  make  tin  tea-ket¬ 
tles  as  bright  as  new  ;  saturate  a  woolen 
rag,  and  rub  with  it.  Stains  may  also  be 
removed  from  clean  varnished  furniture 
with  kerosene. 

A  Xew  Anfesthetic. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Boston  Mi¬ 
croscopical  Society,  Dr.  A.  N.  Blodgett 
read  an  interesting  paper  on  curare,  the 
South  American  arrow  poison,  which  is 
now  used  to  render  lower  animals  uncon¬ 
scious  during  surgical  operations.  It  has 
been  found.  Dr.  Blodgett  asserted,  that 
curare  produces  insensibility  without  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  functions  essential  to 
life,  and  supplies  a  need  that  the  medical 
profession  have  long  felt,  in  that  it  does 
not  require  watching  when  administered, 
as  do  ether  and  chloroform.  The  exact 
derivation  of  curare  does  not  seem  to  be 
definitely  known,  but  it  is  said  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  scraping  the  young  bark  of  two 
plants  of  the  same  species  as  that  from 
which  strychnine  and  coculus  indicus  are 
derived.  The  bark  is  exhausted  in  water, 
mixed  with  other  vegetable  substances, 
and  evaporated  until  it  forms  a  thick  paste. 
It  is  much  more  energetic  in  its  action 
on  some  classes  of  animals  than  on  others. 
Birds  are  more  profoundly  affected  than 
quadrupeds,  and  reptiles  are  poisoned 
much  longer  than  birds.  It  is  generally 
administered  hypodermically  in  exceeding¬ 
ly  minute  doses. 

In  Science. 

It  has  long  been  a  mystery  how  the 
prehistoric  races  made  their  stone  and 
volcanic  glass  arrow-heads,  daggers, 
knives,  razors,  and  other  sharp  instru¬ 
ments.  A  young  man  named  Cushing,  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  has 
at  last  hit  upon  a  method  of  making  them 
which  probably  comes  as  near  to  the  an¬ 
cient  way  as  we  shall  ever  get.  He  start¬ 
ed  to  solve  the  difficulty,  says  a  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Cleveland  Leader,  by  putting 
himself  in  the  identical  position  of  the 
Aztecs  or  Mound-Builders — that  is,  with¬ 
out  anything  to  work  with  except  sticks, 
various  shaped  stones  such  as  he  could 
find  on  the  bank  of  any  stream,  and  his 
hands.  After  numerous  trials  he  found 
that  by  pressure  with  the  point  of  a  stick 
he  could  break  stone,  flint  and  obsidian  in 
any  shape  he  chose,  and  soon  succeeded 
in  making  spear-heads  and  daggers  that 
would  cut  like  a  razor,  and  were  as  good 
as  any  ancient  specimens  in  his  possession, 
which  had  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
This  is  certainly  a  very  interesting  discov¬ 
ery. 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

Effect  of  Iced  Water. 

On  July  27  Jacob  Michels  of  Greenpoint, 

L.  I.,  while  eating  his  dinner,  partook  of 
three  glasses  of  ice-water.  Suddenly  he 
sat  back  in  his  chair,  vainly  endeavoring 
to  say  something  to  a  waiter.  With  the 
effort  he  became  livid  and  gasped  for 
breath.  The  waiter  ran  out  ami  summon¬ 
ed  Dr.  Gahrar.  By  the  administering  of  a 
warm  drink  and  the  outward  application 
of  heated  cloths,  Mr.  Michels  was  in  time 
relieved  and  his  speech  restored.  His  ail¬ 
ment  is  said  to  have  been  acute  paralysis 
of  the  larynx. 

Trichinnsiii  Again. 

Dr.  Jollinet,  a  physician  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Seine  et  Oise,  France,  has  met 
with  a  number  of  cases  of  trichinosis. 
Many  persons  suffered  from  serious  symp¬ 
toms  after  eating  pork  from  the  same  ani¬ 
mal.  Out  of  twenty  who  partook  of  this 
food,  sixteen  were  attackeil.  A  portion  of 
the  pork  was  examined  microscopically  by 

M.  Laboulbene,  who  had  been  consulted 
by  Dr.  Jollinet,  and  a  number  of  trichina? 
were  found  in  it.  The  pork  itself  did  not 
present  any  unusual  appearance,  not  even 
when  examined  by  a  lens.  This  is  the  first 
epidemic  trichinosis  which  has  been  ob¬ 
served  in  France.  All  kinds  of  pork 
should  be  thoroughly  cooked,  which  will 
destroy  these  animals  if  any  exist. 

THE  NATIONAL  FINANCES. 

We  went  into  the  war,  or  the  period 
just  preceding  it,  owing  but  little  over 
S30,000,(X)0,  unaccustomed  to  a  large  na¬ 
tional  debt,  and  untrained  in  its  manage¬ 
ment.  In  four  years  we  came  out  of  the 
war  owing  neariy  83,000,000,000  ;  or,  to  be 
more  exact,  say  82,800,000,000.  In  four¬ 
teen  years  we  have  reduced  that  indebted¬ 
ness  to  a  little  over  82,090,000,000— a  re¬ 
duction  of  over  8750,000,000.  We  came 
out  of  the  war  with  an  annual  interest 
charge  upon  our  public  debt  of  over  8150,- 
000,000.  To-day  the  interest  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  about  883,900,000  per  annum,  a 
reduction  in  fourteen  years  of  867,000,000 
in  the  annual  interest  on  the  public  debt. 
Now  you  may  set  your  boys  and  girls  to 
figuring,  to  see  what  that  means.  But, 
without  waiting  for  that,  I  will  tell  you 
what  it  means.  Sixty-seven  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  saved  ip  the  interest,  put 
into  a  sinking  fund,  at  three  per  cent,  per 
annum,  would  extinguish  the  entire  debt 
in  twenty-two  years.  Since  1871,  a  period 
of  eight  years,  during  which  what  we  may 
call  the  funding  projier  of  the  public  debt 
under  the  funding  acts  of  1870-71  has  been 
in  progress,  the  annual  interest  charge  has 
been  reduced  832,090,000;  a  sum  which, 
put  each  year  into  a  three-per-cent,  sink¬ 
ing  fund,  would  extinguish  the  principal 
of  the  debt  in  about  thirty-two  years. 
During  the  past  two  years  and  a  little 
over — or  since  March  1st,  1877 — we  have 
refunded  about  8850,009,000  of  the  public 
debt,  about  8650,000,()(l0  of  which  was  bear¬ 
ing  interest  at  six  per  cent.,  and  about 
8200,000,090  at  five  per  cent.,  into  bonds 
bearing  intorest  at  four  and  a  halt  and 
four  per  cent. ;  the  reduction  in  the  an¬ 
nual  interest  charge  through  the  funding 
operations  of  these  two  years  alone  being 
814,000,000,  a  sum  which,  invested  annual¬ 
ly  in  a  three-per-cent,  sinking  fund,  would 
pay  the  entire  debt  of  the  Government  in 
about  tiftj  -five  years. 

I  <.•  Jvilv,  I 

men  in  Wall  street  saw,  with  sorrow  in 
their  hearts,  the  indicator  which  marked 
the  fluctuations  in  the  gold  market,  which 
had  then  become  the  barometer  of  the 
national  credit  and  of  national  success  or 
disaster,  record  the  price  of  gold  at  285. 
On  the  first  day  of  January,  1879,  a  bit  of 
paper  on  which  was  inscribed  the  words 
“The  United  States  icill  pay  to  bearer  One 
Dollar  ”  was  worth  a  dollar  in  gold  from 
Maine  to  California. 

These  are  some  of  the  achievements  that 
have  been  wrought  out,  some  of  the  vic¬ 
tories  that  have  been  won  by  our  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  field  of  finance.  In  1881  the 
Government  will  have  the  right  of  re¬ 
demption  of  8890,009,000  of  the  public 
debt,  about  8590,990,090  of  which  is  bear¬ 
ing  interest  at  five  per  cent.,  and  about 
8300,999,009  of  which  is  bearing  interest  at 
six  per  cent.  By  dishonest  and  reckless 
financial  legislation,  and  by  a  departure 
from  the  principles  of  sound  and  honest 
finance  which  have  governed  its  action 
hitherto  in  the  administration  of  the  sacred 
trust  which  its  public  debt  involves,  the 
faith  of  the  United  States  Government 
might  be  so  tarnished  and  its  credit  so 
damaged  that  in  1881  not  one  dollar  of  the 
debt  then  coming  within  the  right  of  re¬ 
demption  could  be  funded  at  a  lower  rate 
of  interest  than  it  now  bears  ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  I  believe  that  if,  with  wise  and 
honest  legislation,  and  an  able  and  con¬ 
scientious  administration  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  we  continue  in  the  same 
course  of  public  integrity  and  of  just  and 
honorable  treatment  of  our  national  obli¬ 
gations  which  have  heretofore  wrought 
for  us  such  grand  and  surprising  results, 
it  will  be  as  easy  to  refund  every  dollar  of 
our  debt,  as  it  becomes  due  hereafter,  into 
bonds  bearing  three  per  cent,  interest,  as 
it  has  been  in  1878  and  1879  to  refund  over 
8799,090,009  at  four  per  cent. 

The  difference  between  letting  the  8800,- 
000,009  which  the  Government  will  have 
the  right  to  redeem  in  1881  run  at  the  rate 
of  interest  which  it  now  bears,  or  refund¬ 
ing  it  at  four  per  cent.,  will  be  811,090,000 
in  interest  each  year  thereafter.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  annual  interest  between 
funding  it  at  four  per  cent,  or  at  three  per 
cent.,  would  be  88,090,000  more,  making 
819,000,090  per  annum— a  sum  which  in 
forty-seven  years,  if  invested  at  three  per 
cent.,  would  wipe  out  the  entire  principal 
of  the  public  debt.  This  is  one  little  item 
of  what  we  have  at  stake,  merely  on  the 
ground  of  the  good  policy  of  honesty,  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  faith  and 
the  preservation  of  the  public  credit  for 
the  next  two  or  three  years. — A.  S.  Hatch 
at  Woodstock,  Conn. 

A  ROYAL  CENTENARY. 

Already  there  is  question  of  celebrating 
next  year  in  Bavaria  a  centenary  of  which 
few  parallels  can  be  produced  out  of  the 
history  of  the  world.  In  1180  the  duchy 
of  Bavaria  was  first  conferred  on  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  house  of  Wittelsbach.  Seven 
hundred  years  have  passed  since  that 
date,  and  during  all  that  period  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Wittelsbach  have  ruled 
over  Bavaria  without  a  break.  No  other 
reigning  house  in  Europe  can  produce  an 
instance  of  similar  uninterrupted  rule. 
The  Historical  Association  of  Upper  Bava¬ 
ria  purpose  organizing  a  celebration  should 
the  government  not  undertake  the  task. 
The  central  point  of  the  association’s  fes¬ 
tival  would  be  the  Monastery  of  Scheyern, 
where  one  hundred  and  twenty  Wittels- 
bachs  are  buried. — London  Times. 

He  who  makes  the  fullest  use  of  God’s 
gifts  ks  their  real  owner,  for  property  does 
not  become  possession  until  the  proprietor 
I  becomes  the  master. — S.  S.  Times.  I 


RELICS  OP  PLYMOUTH  ROCK. 

On  the  principal  street  of  Plymouth, 
Mass. — that  quiet  and  pleasant  old  town 
by  the  si'a,  the  town  of  towns  in  this  wide 
land— stands  Pilgrim  Hall,  erected  in  1824. 
It  is  a  sombre  stone  building,  and  contains 
the  relics  that  came  over  in  the  Mayflower, 
and  the  memorials  of  the  early  settlers — 
pictures,  furniture,  utensils,  written  docu¬ 
ments,  and  other  objects,  all  of  exceeding 
interest ;  chairs  belonging  to  Gov.  Carver 
and  Elder  Brewster,  the  sword  of  Miles 
Standish,  a  cradle  of  Gov.  Bradford,  the 
autograph  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  many 
others.  A  handkerchief  worked  by  Lorea, 
a  little  daughter  of  Capt.  Standish,  has  a 
verse  worthy  of  being  copied  : 

“  Lord,  guide  my  heart,  that  I  may  do  Thy  will. 

And  flli  my  hands  with  such  couveuieut  skill 

As  may  conduce  to  virtue  void  of  shame. 

And  I  wlil  give  the  glory  to  Thy  name.” 

Nearly  fifty  visitors  a  day  from  all  States 
in  the  Union,  and  from  every  land  in  Chris¬ 
tendom,  register  their  names  in  this  Hall. 
In  front  is  a  large  stone  broken  off  from 
Plymouth  Rock,  surrounded  by  an  iron 
railing.  On  the  tablets  between  the  pick¬ 
ets  are  the  names  of  the  forty-one  signers 
of  the  Compact  in  the  cabin  of  the  May¬ 
flower.  The  original  Rock  by  tho  margin 
of  the  sea,  whicli  was  first  touched  by  Pil¬ 
grim  feet,  has  been  carefully  preserved, 
and  there  is  no  shadow  of  doubt  resting 
on  its  identity.  A  beautiful  canopy  of  en¬ 
during  granite,  resting  on  four  massive 
columns,  at  a  cost  of  825,900,  has  been 
reared  over  this  object,  and  its  immortal¬ 
ity  is  secure. 

A  mile  to  the  north,  on  an  eminence 
some  half  mile  from  the  sea,  stands  the 
national  monument,  now  far  towards  com¬ 
pletion,  It  has  a  base  forty-five  feet  high, 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Faith  216  times 
larger  than  life,  with  various  tablets,  and 
the  figures  of  Morality,  and  Law,  and  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Freedom,  on  lower  pedestals. 
The  whole  height,  to  the  tip  of  the  finger 
of  Faith  pointing  to  the  skies,  is  eighty- 
one  feet, constituting  the  largest  and  finest 
structure  of  granite  statuary  in  the  world. 

At  the  Registry  of  Deeds,  in  the  Court¬ 
house,  all  the  records  of  the  colonists, 
from  tho  beginning  of  their  enterprise, 
maybe  seen  in  perfect  preservation,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  patent  of  the  Colony,  given 
in  1629  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  containing 
the  signature  of  that  nobleman,  and  the 
great  seal  of  England  in  wax.  The  rec¬ 
ords  show  that  the  Pilgrims  were  educat¬ 
ed,  intelligent,  clear-headed  men.  All  their 
affairs  were  fully  thought  out  and  digest¬ 
ed,  and  put  in  black  and  white  for  refer¬ 
ence,  like  a  successful  enterprise  of  the 
present  day.  Here  is  fouud  Gov.  Brad¬ 
ford’s  order  to  build  no  more  straw-thatch- 
cd  roofs  after  that  of  the  Storehouse  had 
burned,  Jan.  14,  1621  ;  his  order  for  trial 
l^y  jury  ;  and  the  first  revenue  law.  The 
first  cattle  were  brought  over  lour  years 
after.  The  milk  of  one  cow  was  divided 
into  lots,  and  a  portion  went  to  each  one 
of  thirteen  families. 

Leyden  street,  on  which  the  nineteen 
families  located  their  log-houses  the  first 
Winter,  still  retains  its  name,  and  the 
place  of  each  of  the  different  families  is 
indicated.  Burial  Hill,  where  the  dust  of- 
the  Pilgrims  reposes,  is  sacredly  kept  in 
repair.  The  site  where  the  log  fort  was 
I  set  up  in  1621,  with  six  cannon  mounted 
!  on  top,  and  which  was  used  also  sixteen 
I  years  lor  a  church,  is  clearly  established, 
i  as  also  the  looation  of  the  Watch  Tower 
i  DUllt  in  1643.  In  pluoo  of  some  of  the  old 
I  mduumautH.  aw  Guv.  Bra^onl’a  -wrx-r-.  — * 

I  by  time,  are  new  ones.  The  finest  monu¬ 
ment  in  tho  ground  has  this  inscription ; 
“  Robert  Cushman  arrived  here  Nov.  9, 
1621.  Preached  Dec.  9  on  The  Danger  of 
Self-love  and  the  Sweets  of  True  Friend¬ 
ship.  Went  back  to  England  Dec.  13, 1621, 
In  the  dedication  of  the  sermon  is  this 
sentence  :  ‘As  you,  my  loving  friends,  the 
adventurers  to  this  plantation,  as  your 
care  has  been  first  to  settle  religion  here, 
before  either  profit  or  popularity,  so  I  pray 
you  go  on.  I  rejoice  that  you  thus  honor 
God  with  your  riches,  and  I  trust  you 
shall  be  repaid  again  double  and  thribble 
in  this  world  ;  yea,  and  the  memory  of 
this  action  shall  never  die.’  ” 

The  eels  in  the  town  brook  which  afford¬ 
ed  so  much  timely  food  the  first  Winter, 
are  still  found  in  equal  abundance,  and  in 
the  Spring  they  give  place,  as  then,  to  de¬ 
licious  herring.  Still  the  fanners  plant 
corn  on  those  barren  lands  as  the  Indians 
taught  them  258  years  ago,  putting  two 
fish  in  a  hill,  “  Delicate  springs  of  as  good 
water  as  can  be  drunk,”  still  flow  there. 
The  same  secure  harbor  shelters  the  ship  ; 
and  the  canoes,  as  of  old,  put  up  into  the 
bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  brook. 

■The  first  church  organized  in  Plymouth 
by  Pilgrim  Fathers,  is  now  Unitarian  in 
its  faith.  In  1873  a  Roman  Catholic  church, 
with  parish  school,  was  erected  in  the  heart 
of  the  town,  without  hindrance.  Near  by 
is  a  quiet  rope  factory.  Had  the  Pfigrims 
thus  planted  their  institutions  in  any  Cath¬ 
olic  country,  they  would  soon  have  been 
compelled  to  stretch  the  hemp  in  the  cord¬ 
age  walks  ;  but  the  Pilgrims  give  the  lib¬ 
erty  they  ask,  and  trust  their  cause  to 
God  and  the  truth. 

"THE  PALACE  OF  SONG.” 


Pain  is  a  blessing.  It  locates  disease.  Whenever 
the  bowels  become  Irregular,  use 

Tarrant’s  Seltzer  Aperient, 
it  will  save  much  paiu  and  danger.  Nature  some¬ 
times  Is  so  outrage<l  by  the  burden  she  is  made  to 
carry,  through  the  heedlessness  of  her  children,  that 
she  openly  rebels,  and  punishes  fearfully.  Don’t 
neglect  the  proper  treatment  when  the  symptoms  first 
appear.  Resort  to  the  aperient,  and  get  well  speedily. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


H*J.  ifc  R.  LAMB,  I ZZZ. 

59  Carelne  Street,  Wew  Yurt, 

MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

in  Brass,  Bronze,  Stone  &  Marble. 

PKHi:  $50,  $75,  $100,  $150  EACH. 

Pulpits,  Readiiii;  Desks, 
Commiiiiion  Tables, 
Chairs,  Ac. 

BANNERS  IN  SILK  AND  GOLD. 

85,  87.50,  810,  815  each. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  circular  to 
J.  &  R.  LAMB,  69  Carmine  St.,  Xew  York. 


|%|anp  TPIO  Agents  Wanted  everywhere 
UllUb  I  !■  A  X  to  sell  to  families,  hotels  and 
I  vIlL  I  LiflWl  large  consumers:  largest 
stock  In  the  country;  quality  and  terms  the  best. 
Country  storekeepers  should  call  or  write  ’IHE  WELLS 
TEA  COMPANY,  ‘201  Fulton  St.  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  4560. 


ABREAT  OFFER! 

at  EXTRAORUlN'Ali V  liOW  piuces  for  cash. 
SPLENUIU  OKGANS  $31.  $42;  3  Stops  $47, 
7  do  $33,  O  do  6G2,  1 1  do  $C7,  12  do  $76,  13 
do  $87.  7  Octave  SQUARE  AXU  UPRIGHT 
PIANOS  $123  do  $131,  7  1-3  do  $140  and 
$133,  not  used  SI.V  Slonths.  Warranted  6 
years.  AGENTS  W.INTED.  Illustrated  Cat¬ 
alogues  Mailed.  HORACE  WATERS,  Agent, 
Manufacturer  and  Dealer,  40  Enst  14th  St., 
New  York.  P.  O.  Box,  3330. 


In 


I  BY  HLL 

[Hardware 

B&-  AND 


FuR|MISh|INQ 

Stores. 


THE  BEST  FOR 


HAND  AND  MACHINE  WORK. 

For  sale  by  all  retailers.  Sole  Agents. 

IfM.  UEXIiY  SMITH  d:  €0., 

O.  Box  502.  82  &  84  WORTH  ST.,  N.  Y 


CARRYING  UNITED  STATES  MAIL. 
NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGOW. 

EVERY  SATCEDAY. 

From  Piers  80  and  81,  North  River. 
GLASGOW,  LIVERPOOL.  LONDONDERRY,  and  BELFAST. 

Cabin,  $00,  $70,  $80  ;  Excursion,  $180  tc  $140. 
Second  Cabin,  $40.  Steerage,  $88. 

NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON. 

EVERY  WEDNESDAY. 

From  Pier  40,  North  River. 

Cabin,  $55  and  $05.  Excursion,  $100  and  $180. 
Steerage,  $38.  (No  Second  Cabin.) 

Drafts  issued  for  any  amount  at  Current  Rates. 
HENDERSON  BROTHERS.  Agents,  7  Bowling  Green 


“'iSijiSlJl 


WMEN  WAM  &  CO., 

75  &  77  Spring  St.,  N.  Y. 

UANUFAGTUBEB&  OF 

ARTISTIC  FURNITURE 


SINGERS 

AND 

Singing  Class  Teachers! 

You  are  earnestly  Invited  to  thoroughly  examine 
the  new  “PALACE  OF  SONG,”  just  completed  by 

DR.  GEO.  F.  BOOT. 

It  Is  believed  that  we  can,  without  fear  of  exaggera¬ 
tion,  promise  that  you  will  find  it  complete  In  every 
department— filled  from  foundation  to  dome  with 
REAL  OEMS,  and  embracing  many  entirely  new  fea¬ 
tures  for  slnglng-class  work.  Its  course  of  instruction 
is  the  best  yet  oflered,  and  there  are 
BRILLIANT  SECULAR  CHORUSES, 
TOUCHING  PATHETIC  PIECES, 

BRIGHT  AND  HUMOROUS  SONGS, 
CHOICE  CHANTS, 

VOCAL  CULTURE  CONDENSED, 
DEVOTIONAL  EXERCISES, 

GLEES,  PART  SONGS,  ETC., 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Price  75  cents,  by  mall :  $7.50  per  dozen,  by  express. 

Specimen  pages  and  full  particulars  free  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

66  WEST  Fourth  St.  I  805  Broadway, 
Cincinnati. _ I _ New  York. _ 

JUST  I»XJBLISHEr) 


PRESBYTEmN  BOARD. 

THE  SUNRISE  KINGDOM; 

OR 

LITE  A1  SCENES  Dl  JAPAN. 

Illustrating  Woman’s  Work  for  Woman 
there. 

BY  MRS.  JULIA  D.  CARROTHER3. 

Large  18mo.  17  Illustrations.  Price,  $8. 

THE- PET  SERIES. 

6  Tols.'  38mo.  Each  8  Illustrations.  Price, 

$1.86. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Sup’t, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Pbllada. 


In  Eastlake,  Queen  Anne,  and 
Original  Designs ;  also  Hard 
Wood  Doors,  Lambrequins,  Ac. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST. 

RARE  ENGRAVINGS 

I  AND 

ET(HINGS. 

FREDERICK  KEPPEL  of  London,  and  843 
Broadway,  New  York,  invites  the  attention  of  all 
who  are  Interested  in  Engravings  to  his  large  and  fine 
collection.  It  consists  of  early  and  scarce  Impressions 
from  the  original  plates  of  the  great  engravers  who 
flourished  In  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eight 
eentb  centuries.  Correspondence  is  invited,  and  visitors 
will  be  at  all  times  welcome  to  call  and  look  over  the 
collection. 


f/  Afld  ThosiMtflB.  Ct.  ' 

^^ETHTHOBIA^ 

^clocks) 

FOR 

V  TOWERS, 

^  OFFICES,  / 

\\  houses,  // 


HENEEirS  BELLS. 

The  genuln'-Jroy  Church  Bells,  known  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  since  1886,  which  have  acquired  a  sale  exceeding 
that  of  all  otners.  Catalogues  free.  No  agencies.  P.  0. 
address  either  Troy,  or  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 

MENEELY  t  COMPANY. 

^ri^BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

W ■  Bt*lU  of  Pure  Copper  Tin  lor  Cburcbe^ 

J  ■■  V.’^ohooln,  Fire  AUi in$,  Farms,  ete.  FULLY 
WARRANTED.  Catalocue  Hint  Free. 

VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  Cincinnati,  0* 

MEIVEELA  &  KOIBERLy, 

bell  pounders,  troy,  n.y. 

Manufacture  a  superior  quality  of  BELLS. 
Special  attention  given  to  CHURCH  BELLS. 

43-  Catalogue  sent  tree  to  partlee  needing  bells. 
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AT  OCEAN  BEACH. 

By  WiUiam  F.  Breed,  D.O. 

Christian  people  in  resorting  to  sea-shore 
and  mountain  for  recreation  and  health,  are 
not  able  to  forget  the  tribes  of  the  needy  and 


who  cannot,  or  will  not,  part  with  the  infect¬ 
ed  property.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
also  most  likely  that  this  propagation  of  the 
disease  is  chargeable  to  the  greed  of  some 
people  and  to  the  criminal  carelessness  of 
others.  It  is  certain  that  the  National  Board 


suffering,  voung  and  old.  Our  attention  has  ...  u  u  ..  1 1  lo 

i  .  1.  .1  j  .  of  Health  should  see  that  this  recklessness  Is 

just  been  called  to 


Another  Sea-side  Charity. 

One  matchless  afternoon  we  rode  three  half 
miles  to  ‘  Ocean  Park,’  where  just  far  enough  Curtrnt  iStients. 

from  the  breakers  not  to  be  incommoded  by 

them  at  highest  tide,  we  found  “Tlie  Infant  personal  and  news  items. 

Home.”  Few  of  our  “  Homes  for  Friendless  The  Northwestern  Canadian  Indians  are 
Children  ”  give  refuge  to  children  under  four  suffering  badly,  some  of  them  bordering  on 
years  old.  But  in  many  a  poor  family  the  st.arvation. 

mother  dies  leaving  a  young  babe.  The  fa-  A  memorial  window  is  to  be  placed  in  Har- 
ther,  too  poor  to  pay  a  nurse,  can  pay  a  small  vard  College  by  the  class  of  ISGO,  in  memory 
weekly  sum  to  have  the  little  one  cared  for  at  of  their  classmates  who  fell  in  the  war. 
the  Infant  Home.  Another  little  child  of  a  L.  D.  Ingorsoll  of  Illinois,  the  Librarian  of 
drunken  mother  must  either  die  or  find  refuge  the  War  Department,  died  of  consumption  at 
at  such  a  Home.  Recalling  that  grand  and  Greeley,  Colorado,  on  Sunday,  the  24th  ult. 
touching  scene  in  Israel  eighteen  hundred  The  veterans  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re¬ 
years  ago,  in  which  God  in  human  flesh  took  public  at  Camp  Skillman,  N.  J.,  had  a  sham 
infants  in  His  arms  and  blessed  them,  a  com-  battle  on  Friday,  in  the  presence  of  20,000 
pany  of  women  in  Philadelphia  has  gathered  spectators.  After  the  battle  the  camp  broke 
up  thirty  or  forty  of  these  little  waifs  and  up  amid  much  entliusiasm. 
made  for  them  not  only  a  home,  but  a  Chris-  Judge  J.  L.  Rico  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  who 
tian  home.  In  the  city  there  they  rented  a  died  last  week,  bequeathed  810,000  to  the  Li- 
house,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  sea  they  own  brarv’  Association  of  that  city  for  the  erection 
a  Summer  Cottage,  where  for  some  three  of  a  building,  85,000  to  Williams  College  of 
months  in  the  year  Old  Ocean  breathes  his  Massachusetts,  and  $1,000  to  St.  John’s  Epis- 
blcssing  on  the  rescued  babes  and  on  those  copal  church  of  Keokuk, 
who  care  for  them.  The  ladies  are  now  build-  Prof.  Parker  of  the  Agricultural  college  of 
ing  an  ediflce  near  the  Centennial  grounds  in  Massachusetts  has  accepted  the  professorship 
the  city,  for  permanent  occupation;  and  for  of  n.atural  history  in  Grinnell  college,  low.-i, 
this  and  for  current  expenses  Uiey  need  the  which  has  lately  been  endowed,  and  will  en- 
glfts  of  the  benevolent.  A  homeless,  friend-  ter  upon  his  duties  in  October.  He  has  rent¬ 
less  man  or  woman,  is  a  tragedy.  A  homeless  oil  his  Swiss  cottage  at  Amherst  to  Lieut, 
child,  an  immortal  creature,  stamped  with  the  Morris. 

image  and  superscription  of  God,  snatching  Mrs.  Mary  Batchelder  of  Burlington,  Me., 
here  a  crust  and  there  a  bone,  sleeping  in  the  eighty  years  old,  created  considerable  oxcite- 
markeLhouse  or  on  an  ash-heap,  given  over  to  ment  during  the  haying  season  last  August 
the  devils  for  tuition  in  every  sin — the  thought  hy  mounting  a  load  of  hay  and  “  pitching  ”  it 
is  a  heartache,  a  nightmare.  But  a  homeless  on  the  mow  in  her  barn  as  actively  as  a  stal- 
infant  Is  an  infant  abandoned  to  pain,  disease,  wart  man  of  younger  years  could  have  done  it. 
and  an  untimely  grave,  or  to  a  destiny  worse  •  The  brutal  treatment  to  which  Father  Chin- 
than  a  hundred  deaths!  God  bless  and  help  iquyhas  been  subjected  recently  at  Ballarat, 
the  women  who,  in  Christ’s  stead,  take  these  Australia,  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a 
homele.ss  babes  in  their  arms  and  bless  them  !  United  Protestant  Association  in  that  coun- 
A  Clam-Bake.  fry.  His  grand  work  in  Canada  will  be  well 

It  is  said  that  a  Rhode  Island  pastor  in  a  remembered, 
discourse  to  his  people  on  Home  Missions,  Capt.  Pratt,  who  placed  the  Indian  pupils 
made  a  deep  and  purse-opening  impression  the  Hampton  (Va.)  school,  is  making  prej)- 
by  the  declaration  that  many  of  the  people  in  arations,  by  Secretary  Schurz’s  authority,  for 
the  far  West  had  never  seen  a  clam-b.ake!  another  experiment  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
From  this  deplorable  condition,  we  have  just  cavalry  barracks  at  Carli.sle,  Pa.  The  In- 
emerged  at  Ocean  Beach.  The  Association,  dians  to  be  educated  are  to  be  selected  from 
wishing  to  part  with  certain  lots  in  exchange  tribes  at  the  different  agencies, 
for  cash,  and  knowing,  perhaps  by  experience,  Messrs.  George  William  Curtis  and  Charles 
the  constitutional  connection  between  the  Eliot  Norton  devised  a  happy  use  for  their 
Anglo-Saxon  stomach  and  a  disposition  to  vacation  at  Ashland,  Mass.  They  gave  a  se- 
bid,  opened  the  sale  with  a  clam-bake.  First  of  four  readings  from  the  works  of  Eng- 
a  basin-shaped  cavity  in  the  sand,  paved  with  Hsh  and  American  writers,  one  reading  a 
cobblestones,  those  stones  heated  with  a  su-  week,  through  the  month  of  August,  the  pro- 
perimposed  bonfire ;  upon  these  stones  clams  ceeds  of  which  were  given  to  the  Academy  at 
a  foot  or  two  deep ;  then  on  the  clams,  ears  of  place. 

sweet  corn  partially  husked,  potatoes,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Treat,  who  was  one  of  the  piis- 
last,  not  least,  blue-fish;  eaeh  sewed  up  in  tors  with  Rev.  Dr.  Rodgers  of  the  Collegiate 
white  cotton  cloth,  and  over  the  whole  an  Presbyterian  church  in  New  York  in  1702,  and 
envelope  of  sail-cloth ;  on  the  top  of  this,  sea-  preached  afterwards  at  Lower  Mt.  Bethel, 
grass  a  foot  or  two  thick;  the  clams  cooked  Pa.,  and  Greenwich,  Warren  county,  N.  J., 
by  the  heat  of  the  stones,  and  the  rest  by  the  I'es  buried  in  the  gmvoyard  at  Greenwich, 

*  .  _ , _ ..  .  ,  -VT  T  ,%  cif.4>rtA  wnrU  KIh 

bake.  In  due  time,  at  a  signal  from  the  grim-  place. 

looking  vetenan  who  presides  over  the  savorj'  On  Monday  a  severe  storm  prevailed  at 
pile,  the  sea-weed  is  removed,  the  canvass  New  Orleans  and  in  its  vicinity.  Much  dam- 
lifted,  the  white-robed  fish  carried  away  age  was  done  to  fences  and  trees,  and  the 
steaming  hot  on  pine-board  “  waiters,”  fol-  orange  crop  is  greatly  damaged,  the  fruit 
lowed  by  the  com,  potatoes,  and  clams,  in  having  blown  off  in  large  numbers.  The  loss 
animated  procession,  and  delivered  to  the  estimated  at  $100,000. 
waiting  crowds  who  lined  either  side  of  the  Report  comes  from  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  that 
pine-board  tables  that  rimmed  the  circumfer-  though  the  mills  on  Black  river  are  running, 
ence  of  a  huge  canvass  tent.  For  awhile  there  is  not  sufficient  water  to  work  the 
certain  of  the  crowd  stood  upon  their  dignity  pumps  of  the  water-works.  One-half  of  the 
as  mere  spectators.  But  led  by  curiosity  to  ‘‘ity  now  relies  on  springs  and  wells.  A  pub- 
taste  the  blue-fish  cooked  in  clam  vapor,  lie  meeting  of  citizens  has  been  called  to  con- 
dignity  gave  way  to  appetite,  and  an  ample  sider  means  for  procuring  an  additional  sup- 
variety  of  the  viands,  including  excellent  but-  P^Y  water  for  the  city, 
tered  biscuit,  and  capital  coffee,  disappeared.  The  Worker,  edited  by  Rev.  R.  Heber  New- 
The  sale  was  as  great  a  success  as  the  lunch,  paper,  the  second  number  hav- 

the  bidders  being  unable  to  resist  the  peculiar  j*ist  been  issued,  and  is  devoted  to  the 
attractions.  better  distribution  of  labor  in  our  country. 

Ocean  Beach.  and  the  relief  of  our  over-crowded  cities 

It  is  situated  on  the  coast  just  between  by  stimulating  and  guiding  a  movement  to 
Ocean  Grove  on  the  north  and  Spring  Lakeon  agricultural  life  and  the  industries  connected 
the  south.  It  has  one  mile  of  excellent  break-  therewith.  Certainly  a  very  worthy  objfct. 
er-dashed  bathing  ground.  From  this  sea-  The  Secretary  of  War,  under  direction  of  the 

front  twelve  avenues,  each  eighty  feet  wide.  President,  has  reviewed  the  proceedings  and 
run  westward  to  the  broad  expanse  of  Shark  findings  of  the  court-martial  of  Jan.  16,  1804, 
river,  with  its  hilly,  grassy,  well-wooded  by  which  Surgeon-General  Hammond  was  dis- 
banks.  Crossing  these  at  right  angles  are  missed  from  the  service,  and  recommended 
seven  streets  running  from  the  southern  lim-  ti,at  the  findings  and  sentence  be  annulled 
It  to  Shark  river,  which  forms  the  northern  and  set ‘aside,  and  that  in  accordance  with 
as  it  does  the  western  boundary.  The  land  ^he  authority  conferred  by  the  act  of  March 
breezes,  the  bete  voir  of  the  sea-side,  are  from  i878,  the  name  of  William  A.  Hammond 
all  points  excepting  the  south  and  “sou’-sou’-  fig  placed  on  the  retired  list  of  the  army  as 
west,”  wafted  to  Ocean  Beachers  over  Shark  Surgeon-General  without  back,  present,  or 
river,  which  varies  in  width  from  a  half  mile  future  pay,  or  allowance  of  any  kind  what- 
to  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  streets  of  Ocean  ever.  The  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
Beach  will  furnish  some  fifteen  miles  of  of  War  has  been  approved  by  the  President, 
charming  drive,  those  running  ca.st  and  west  announcement  was 

leading  through  one  avenue  from  the  Ocean  Louis  Herbold  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 

to  Shark  river,  and  thence  through  another  ^  horse-car  driver,  had  suddenly  been  raised 


no  longer  permitted. 


to  the  Ocean,  twelve  several  turns  and  at  each 
turn  presenting  a  fresh  and  beautiful  view. 


to  the  enviable  position  of  a'  mSlionaire.  At 
the  time  no  particulars  were  known  beyond 


Then  there  are  manyfine  hotels  and  boarding  Since  then,  the  following  par- 

houses  with  prices  for  board  ranging  from 

three  dollars  and  a  half  a  day  downward.  No  children  all  residents  of  this  coun- 

intoxicating  drink  is  sold  within  the  limits;  tliirty-flve  years  of  age. 

even  the  druggists  cannot  sell  a  spoonful  but  fortune,  which  will  amount  to  about 
in  response  to  the  prescription  of  a  physician.  ,1500,000.  comes  by  the  death  of  a  grand- 
On  Sabbath  there  are  religious  services  at  ,„oihor’8  side,  who  recently 

several  of  the  hotels,  and  at  the  Methodist  and  advanced  age  of  eighty- 

Episcopal  churches.  A  very  eligible  lot  has 

been  given  for  a  Presbyterian  church,  and  ere  ^  p^^pl^  gathered  at  West  Point 

long  the  “  Westminster  Presbyterian  Chapel  Saturday  to  witness  the  ceremonies  of  the 
at  Ocean  Beach  ”  will  offer  its  attractive  pro-  unveiling  of  the  Custer  sUtue.  The  statue 
portions  to  the  eye  of  the  visitor,  and  its  cor-  of  the  green,  in  the 

dial  invitation  to  all  to  worship  in  the  good  fomied  by  the  mess  hall  and  the  stone 

old  apostolic  Presbyterian  fashion.  structure  containing  the  officers’  headquar- 

,  ■  - -  ters.  The  West  Point  bfuid  opened  the  exer- 

TELLOW  FEVKR.  cises  with  a  dirge,  after  which  General  Han- 

Memphis  had  38  new  cafes  Saturday,  17  eock  introduced  the  Hon.  Algernon  S.  Sulli- 
color^l;  deaths,  10;  total  cases  for  the  week,  van,  who  delivered  a  tribute  to  the  deceased 
171,  84  colored  ;  total  to  date,  848;  deaths  for  hero  and  formally  presented  the  statue  to  the 
the  week,  51;  total  to  date,  228.  The  How-  United  States  Government.  The  sculptor, 
anls  have  208  nurses  on  duty  in  193  families,  Mr.  Wilson  MacDonald,  then  pulled  the  cord, 
and  but  20  nurses  on  duty  Saturday.  New  and  the  great  flag  which  veiled  the  statue 
Orleans  is  disinfecting  her  infected  quarter,  fell  to  the  ground  amid  the  applause  of  the 
Gen.  Hood,  who  died  Saturday,  was  buried  spectators  and  the  stirring  notes  of  Custers 
in  the  afternoon  with  military  honors;  his  charging  tune,  “Garry  Owen.”  A  salute  of 
two  daughters  are  seriously  ill,  and  Lydia,  thirteen  guns  followed  the  music.  General 
the  eldest,  is  not  expectefl  to  live.  It  is  a  Schofield  accepted  the  statue  on  behalf  of  the 
sorrowful  comment  on  the  poverty  of  many  Government  in  a  brief  speeeii.  The  orator 
of  the  stricken  people  of  Memphis  that  they  of  the  day.  General  N.  P.  Banks,  delivered  a 
should  feel  compelled  to  keep  textile  fabrics  eulogium  on  the  character  and  services  of 
which  are  almost  sure  to  contain  the  germs  General  Custer,  and  reviewed  the  Indian  ques- 
of  disease.  But  it  is  true  that  the  reappear-  tion  at  considerable  length.  Then  came  a 
ance  of  the  yellow  fever  this  year  is  very  recitation  by  John  McCuUogh,  entitled  “Cus- 
largely'due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  car-  ter’s  Last  Charge.”  'This  was  followed  by  a 
ried  through  the  Winter  In  the  garments  of  »ong,  “Hail  and  farewell  to  Custer.”  written 
those  who  have  had  death  In  the  house,  and  i  for  the  occasion  by  Henry  Morford,  Esq. 


The  autumnal  outlook  for  business  in  this  Advices  from  Abroad, 
countiv  is  clearer  and  brighter  than  the  out-  Dean  Stanley  has  consented  to  the  inlor- 
look  was  in  the  Spring.  Hard  times,  like  fe-  ment  of  the  remains  of  the  late  Sir  Rowland 
vers,  have  their  periodicities  and  crises.  The  Hill,  the  father  of  the  cheap  postage  system, 
period  of  panic  ended  in  1874.  Then  ensued  Westminster  Abbey. 

the  period  of  shrinkage  and  the  crisis  of  bank-  The  Congress  of  the  International  Federa- 
ruptcy.  About  a  year  ago  began  the  period  tion  for  the  Observance  of  the  Lord’s  day, 
of  positive  recuperation.  With  this  Autumn,  will  be  held  at  Berne  Immediately  after  the 
we  are  undoubtedly  entering  the  period  of  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  at 
prosperity.  Lasle. 

Roland  F.  Robinson,  the  earliest  pioneer  in  John  Henry  Paleston,  member  of  Parlia- 
theanti-slaverycausein  Vermont,  died  at  his  ment  for  Devonport,  England,  sailed  from 
home  in  Ferrisburg,  Vt.,  on  Monday,  the  25th  Liverpool  for  Philadeli)hia  on  the  30tli  of  Au- 
ult.,  aged  eighty-three  years.  He  was  the  gust,  to  inquire  into  the  agricultural  and  coin- 
personal  friend  of  Garrison,  Thompson,  Gid-  mercial  condition  of  the  United  States, 
dings  the  Tappans,  William  Slade,  ami  other  Queen  Victoria’s  Journeys  from  England  to 
prominent  anti-slavery  men.  Scotland  are  estimated  to  cost  $10,000  apiece. 

More  than  three  hundred  years  ago-June,  A  pilot  engine  precedes  the  royal  train.  Oidy 
1556— two  women  and  eleven  men  were  bum-  ^^e  express  trains  on  the  Deeside  railroad 
ed  at  the  stake  in  Stratford,  England,  under  "hen  she  is  at  Balmoral, 
the  direction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  ^  telegram  from  London  on  Monday  ro- 
Bonner.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  memorial  Voit^d  that  a  carriage  containing  a  party  of 
to  these  martyrs,  and  a  meeting  has  recently  American  tourists  driving  from  Martigny  to 
been  held  to  discuss  the  ways  and  means.  Chamounix  was  overturned.  A  lady  named 
The  Exodus  of  Southern  colored  people  ^I^s.  Wright  of  New  York  State,  fell  into  a 
continues,  and  the  indications  are  that  it  will  mid  was  kilh.d. 

be  much  larger  the  coming  Fall  and  Winter  William  Jenner,  the  distinguished  Eng- 

than  at  any  previous  time.  At  present  the  physician,  has  the  whooping-cough,  lie 

drift  is  mainlv  from  Mississippi  and  Louisi-  is  sixty-four  years  old.  The  London  Lancet 
ana,  but  other 'contiguous  States  are  strongly  «uys  that  ho  has  left  that  city  “  in  order  that 
affected  by  its  influence.  the  disease.” 

A  recent  fire  destroyed  the  Encaustic  Tile  The  doom  of  the  Tuileries  in  Paris  is  scal- 
Works,  a  new  and  important  enterprise  of  In-  ed.  as  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  has 
dianapolis,  Ind.  The  loss  is  some  $4P.()00,  voted  by  a  large  majority,  to  tear  down  the 
largely  covered  by  insurance.  There  is  only  ruins  that  have  been  standing  since  the  Coin- 
one  other  manufactory  of  the  kind  in  the  niunists  endeavored  to  destroy  it  by  fire,  and 
United  States-that  at  Zanesville,  Ohio.  The  transform  the  site  on  which  it  stood,  into 
quality  of  the  article  made,  equals  that  which  ^  pleasure  garden. 

is  imported  The  authorities  at  Leipsic  have  made  a 

Henrv  Elliot  of  Chicago  lost  his  speech  formal  prohibition  of  duels  hereafter  between 
twelve  years  ago.  Some  months  later  it  re-  students  of  that  University,  and  a  Bavarian 
turned.  Si.x  years  ago  it  again  suddenly  left  niagi.strate  lately  condemned  thirteen  stu- 
him,  the  original  cause  being  fright,  .\gain  Munich  Ilochschule,  to  from 

it  returned,  and  six  months  ago  he  had  an  ac-  f^iree  to  six  months  imprisonment,  for  acting 
cidental  fall  and  did  not  speak  until  August  as  princiiials  and  seconds  in  college  duels. 
27th,  when  lie  felt  a  loosening  sensation  in  Tewlik  of  Egypt  proves  to  be  as  unman- 
the  throat,  ami  found  himself  again  able  to  ageable  as  his  father.  He  has  dismissed  the 
articulate.  Ministry  provided  for  him  by  England  and 

Lieut.  Gov.  Robitaille  sent  in  a  message  to  France,  and  apiiointed  a  native  ministry  of 
the  (Quebec  Legislative  .Assembly  on  the  30th  his  own.  The  London  “  Times,”  which  of 
ult.,  regretting  the  differences  between  the  late  has  iiretty  faithfully  represented  the 
Assembly  and  Couifcil,  and  expressing  the  views  of  the  Beaconsfield  Cabinet,  says :  It  is 
hope  that  means  would  be  found  10  reestab-  now  evident  that  Tewfik  Pasha  is  determined 
lish  harmony  between  them.  It  is  thought  to  govern  on  the  same  system  as  that  of  his 
that  the  Council  will  persist  in  its  refusal  to  father,  namely,  through  native  Ministers, 
vote  supplies ;  the  .\sseinbly  adjourned  unlll  Prince  Wilhelm  of  Prussia,  the  eldest  son 
Tuesday  last,  after  voting  down,  21  to  24,  of  the  Crown  Prince  and  future  heir  to  the 
Chapleau’s  resolution  of  a  want  of  confidence  German  throne,  is  now  studying  at  Bonn, 
in  the  government.  where  ho  is  very  popular.  He  will  soon  take 

Mrs.  Martlia  Rogers  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  a  journey  to  the  East,  including  the  Balkan 
who  died  the  other  day  leaving  handsome  Peninsula,  Asia  Minor,  and  E.gypt,  and  will 
public  bequests,  and  who  gave  away  large  be  accompanied  by  his  military  suite,  and  di¬ 
sums  to  churches  during  her  life,  was  a  wo-  vers  learned  scholars,  well  versed  in  all  Orl- 
man  of  singular  temperameut.  She  was  con-  eutal  matters. 

tinually  haunted  with  a  fear  of  coming  to  The  Manchester  Guardian  reports  that  the 
want.  She  wont  about  the  streets  gathering  '  fanners  who  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  New 
old  rags,  shoes,  tin  pans,  and  many  other  York  on  the  27th  of  August,  are  from  north- 
tilings  whicii  i»eople  had  thrown  away,  and  a  ern  Yorkshire  and  Durham.  They  are  of  va- 
rooni  in  her  house  was  filled  with  trash  which  rious  classes,  ranging  from  the  small  tenant 
she  had  thus  collected.  farmer  upward.  Several  of  them  can  com- 

Herbort  Spencer  defines  evolution  to  be  niand  a  capital  of  trom  .€500  to  £000,  while 
“a  change  from  an  iiiflnite,  incohci’ent  homo-  some  others  have  entered  into  partnership, 
geneity  10  a  aeliiiiie,  conereut  lietciogeneity,  one  group  having  raised  a  cai)itiil  of  £1.200. 
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tegrations.”  This  is  “  clear  as  mud.”  Ktrk-  Nova  Scotia,  who  was  badly  burned  recently 
ham,  the  groat  mathematician,  adds  a  lirief  while  in  a  carriage  with  In  r  husiiand,  has 
comment,  which  will  make  it  all  plain  toun-  j  since  died.  Mr.  Mirkle  was  smoking  a  [lipe, 
sophisticated  readers:  “  Evolution  is  a  change  and  a  spark  from  it  igniied  her  dress.  His 
from  a  iiohowish,  untalkaboutable,  allallke-  hands  were  so  badly  Imrned  while  trying  to 
ness,  to  a  feomehowish  and  in-general-ulk-  extinguish  the  lire,  that  the  flesh  has  been 
aboutaiile  not -allalikeness,  by  continuous  cut  from  them  with  scissors.  This  is  a  warn- 
somethingelsilicalions  and  sticktogethera-  ing  to  smokers,  especially  to  smoking  minis- 
tions.”  ters. 

Dixon,  who  was  shot  some  time  since  at  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Princess  Beatrice 
Yazoo  City,  Mi.ss.,  is  said  to  have  been  him-  recently  visited  the  Netloy  Hospital,  and 
self  guilty  of  a  murder,  and  his  enemies  say  spent  half  an  hour  among  the  soldiers  wound- 
that  he  fired  five  times  at  his  a.ssailant  be-  ed  at  the  Cape.  Afterwards  the  convalescent 
fore  he  fell.  He  was  a  violent  man,  a  sort  patients  were  formed  in  a  hollow  square  in 
of  border  ruffian  who  had  been  a  terror  in  the  front  of  the  hospital  to  see  Her  Mejesty  pin 
community.  Yet  his  assassination  has  creat-  the  Victoria  Cross  on  the  serge  coat  of  Pri¬ 
ed  a  groat  excitement  and  revulsion  of  feel-  vate  Hitch,  a  young  fellow  belonging  to  the 
ing  even  among  Southern  people.  This  shows  Twenty-fourth  Regiment,  who  was  badly 
that  the  days  of  violence  and  brutality  are  wounded  at  Rorke’s  Drift  while  defending 
fast  drawing  to  an  end.  The  shot-gun  is  not  the  sick  in  the  hospital,  several  of  whom 
a  political  weajion,  and  no  party  can  survive  were  saved. 

which  sanctions  or  apologizes  for  its  use.  Thomas  W.  Booker  &  Co.  s  sheet  iron  and 
Eruptions  of  violence  like  those  at  Yazoo  tin  plate  works  near  Cardiff,  England,  which 
City  and  San  Francisco  may  occur  anywhere;  have  been  in  constant  operation  since  1740, 
but  they  will  not  be  likely  to  occur  in  com-  were  closed  oh  Saturday  last,  and  1,500  work- 
munities  which  condemn  whatever  leads  to  men  were  paid  off.  Three  villages  had  grown 
them,  and  punishes  the  men  who  resort  to  around  the  works,  the  inhabitants  consisting 
them  to  aid  the  parties  that  tolerate  them.  solely  of  working  people  and  their  families. 
Last  week  the  As.sociation  for  the  advance-  *ind  those,  numbering  0,000,  are  now  destitute, 
niont  of  science  was  in  convention  at  Sarato-  Lord  Carnarvon,  while  Secretary  of  State, 
ga,  N.  Y.,  with  George  F.  Barker  of  Philadel-  called  for  information  from  the  colonies  as  to 
phia  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  large  attend-  their  timber  supply.  During  the  five  years 
ance,  and  many  valuable  papers,  by  jirominent  ending  1870,  Canada  sent  England  about  $125,- 
scientifle  men,  w'ore  road.  The  club  on  onto-  000,000  of  timber.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  ap- 
mology  connected  with  the  association,  also  proximate  amount  of  timber-producing  land 
had  a  meeting.  Prof.  Lintuer  of  Albany,  the  1875  computed  at  9,000,000  acres ,  in 

president,  delivered  an  address  telling  of  the  Ontario.  30,000  square  miles,  in  Quebec,  73,- 
great  advances  made  in  the  study  of  insects.  711, 114  acres ;  New  Brunswick,  6,000,000  acres. 
Many  large  and  valuable  collections  have  In  British  Columbia  about  110,000,000  acres 
been  accumulated.  At  the  last  session  the  are  covered  with  timber.  Newfoundland,  too, 
names  of  280  entomologists  were  repoited.  is  densely  wooded,  but  fore.st  fires  have  there. 
Investigation  has  since  increased  the  list  to  ns  also  to  a  considerable  degree  in  Canada, 
835  persons  engaged  in  the  study  of  entomol-  made  serious  inroads. 

ogy  in  the  Unite  1  States.  M.  Otto  Struve,  of  According  to  a  return  made  to  Parliament, 
the  Imperial  Observatory  at  Pulkowa,  Russia,  there  are  62,800  members  of  the  Church  of 
stated  that  hehad*come  to  this  country  to  England,  7,125  Presbyterians,  3, 98o  other  Pro- 
have  made  the  largest  refracting  telescope  in  testants,  and  20,872  Romanists,  in  the  Brit- 
the  world.  Prof.  Struve  is  noted  for  his  in-  ish  army, 
vestigation  of  double  stars.  Prof.  F.  W.  City  aiul  Vicinity. 

Clark  of  Cincinnati  gave  several  exporinients  Mr.  Vanderbilt  is  preparing  to  lay  a  new 
to  test  the  solulality  of  ozone  in  water,  which  double  track  from  Albany  to  New  York, 
was  proved  beyond  all  question.  Prof.  Ben-  The  grape  crop  along  the  Hudson  river 
jamin  Pierce  of  Cambridge  spoke  on  “The  promises  to  be  the  largest  ever  gathered. 
Meteoric  Constitution  of  the  Siderial  Uni-  The  vines  will,  it  is  said,  aggregate  three 
verse  and  the  Cooling  of  the  Sun.”  Prof,  tons  to  the  acre.  The  principal  variety  is  the 
Stephen  C.  Langley  of  Alleghany  Observatoiy,  Concord.  Growers  in  several  places  will  ship 
Pa.,  gave  an  address  on  “  Solar  Physics.”  as  many  as  thirty  tons  each.  The  bulk  of 
General  di  Cesnola  is  about  to  confer  a  them  will  come  to  Now  York, 
great  kindness  on  the  archseological  students  Ko-kun-hua,  now  in  Massachusetts,  who  has 
of  Europe  and  America,  and  especially  on  been  engaged  to  teach  Mandarin  Chinese  for 
those  whom  time  and  distance  prevent  from  three  years  at  Harvard,  called  on  Mayor  Coop¬ 
making  a  direct  study  of  his  invaluable  col-  fr  l**^!  week,  and  held  a  conversation  with 
lection  of  Cypriote  relics  now  safely  hotsed  him  through  an  interpreter.  He  is  to  receive, 
in  the  new  Metropolitan  Museum.  He  has  so  it  is  slated,  $200  a  month  and  his  expenses 
made  arrangements  for  the  publication  of  a  for  three  years. 

three-volume  work,  the  pages  of  which  will  Dr.  Sterling  of  this  city,  who  is  now  in  the 
be  twelve  by  seventeen  inches  in  size,  and  White  Mountains,  has  a  passion  for  climbing 
which  will  contain  over  450  plates,  exact  re-  mountains.  He  has  with  him  a  cane  upon 
productions  of  the  most  valuable  articles  in  which  is  carved  the  names  of  forty-seven 
the  collection,  and  an  equal  number  of  pages  mountains  scattered  over  Asia,  Africa,  Eu- 
of  letter-press.  Houghton,  Osgood  k  Co.,  rope,  and  America,  which  he  has  climbed, 
who  will  publish  the  work,  expect  to  expend  He  considers  that  the  cane  has  cost  him 
$00,000  on  an  edition  of  500  copies.  The  vol-  more  than  $10,000. 

umos  will  bo  $50  each,  or  $l50  for  the  entire  One  good  effect  of  the  reform  inaugurated 
work.  A  considerable  part  of  the  work  has  in  the  New  York  Custom  House,  is  a  decrease 
already  been  spoken  for.  General  di  Cos|ola,  in  the  cost  of  running  the  establishment, 
as  author,  will  have  loss  than  a  dozen  copies,  which  was  less  by  $200,000  for  the  last  fiscal 
wbieh  ho  intends  to  present  to  European  li-  year  than  for  the  previous  year,  although 
1  braries.  there  was  an  increase  of  $6,000,000  in  cus¬ 


toms  collections.  This  is  creditable  to  the 
managers  of  the  system. 

The  Staten  Island  oystermen  are  actively 
engaged  in  preparing  tor  the  coming  season. 
They  have  already  commenced  dredging  their 
beds  in  Prince’s  Bay.  The  season  will  be 
fully  open  by  Sept.  15,  and  bids  fair  to  be 
prosperous.  These  oystermen  will  make 
their  largest  shipments  this  Fall,  East  and 
West,  and  also  to  Europe.  The  oysters  are 
reported  to  be  in  fine  condition. 

A  drove  of  ten  or  a  dozen  Texas  steers,  on 
their  way  from  boat  to  the  yard  of  Patrick 
Costello  at  the  foot  of  West  Forty -sixth 
street,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  ult., 
stampeded  and  lan  wildly  about  the  streets, 
creating  great  excitement  and  alarm.  A  child 
was  tossed  by  one  of  the  beasts,  but  escaped 
without  serious  injury.  The  animals  were 
all  finally  secured,  except  one,  which  w-as 
shot  by  a  policeman.  When  will  the  New 
York  authorities  punish  individuals  for  mak¬ 
ing  such  perils  possible  ? 

The  following  dispatch  from  Washington 
was  received  by  Kienian's  News  Bureau  on 
Saturday:  “The  Treasury  Deiiartment  has 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Assay  Office,  in  New  York,  $15,000,000  in 
gold,  to  be  used  in  making  exchange  for  gold 
bars  and  foreign  gold  coin  which  is  on  its 
way  to  this  country  from  abroad  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  exports  from  the  United  States,  i>rin- 
cipally  grain.  This  is  the  largest  transac¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  in  which  the  Government 
has  ever  been  engaged.’’ 

An  admirer  of  the  works  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Hol¬ 
land  has  presented  him,  as  a  birthday  gift, 
with  a  piece  of  mosaic  work  made  of  bits  of 
wood  from  the  birtlqilace  of  Mr.  Bryant  and 
otlier  poets.  Senator  Dawes  and  other  states¬ 
men,  President  Mark  Hopkins  and  other  di¬ 
vines,  and  Gen.  John  A.  Dix  and  other  men 
of  martial  fame,  who  have  been  born  in  New 
England.  The  memento  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
parallelogram,  polished  to  a  beautiful  sur- 
fac3,  and  the  gold  mounting  is  inscribed  with 
a  quotation  from  what  Bishop  Simpson  and 
President  Hopkins  have  said  of  Holland’s 
work  in  the  field  of  letters. 

A  teniiierance  meeting  was  held  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  in  the  parlor  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association’s  building,  at  the  corner  of 
Fourth  avenue  and  Twenty-third  street,  to 
which  the  only  persons  admitted  were  those 
“  who  had  been  saved  from  intemperance  dur¬ 
ing  the  Park  Theatre  work,  and  who  had  held 
out,  and  the  young  converts  from  Cooper  Un¬ 
ion.”  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
were  present,  including  ilr.  Spencer  W.  Coe, 
Mr.  James  Talcott,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Starkey  of 
London,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Bennett  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  who  wore  present  to  assist  Mr.  C.  W. 
Sawyer  in  conducting  the  exercises.  On  the 
platform,  at  one  side  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  sat  Mr. 
Sankey,  who  led  the  singing. 
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New  Y’ork,  Monday,  Sept.  1,  1879. 

The  bank  statement  shows  a  further  con¬ 
traction  of  $5,41)9,800  in  the  loans,  with  an  ad¬ 
dition  of  $115,000  to  the  circulation.  Thn 

I  Ih  lnr»r*r*nc<»^l  an<]  4ho 

j  ders  are  decreased  ?r>59,:t(K).  TIic  change  in 
(leposits  is  a  decrease  of  $7,130,500,  which 
permits  a  gain  of  $1,278,425  in  the  surplus  re¬ 
serve,  bringing  it  iqi  to  $3,759,650.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  the  items  seems  to  imply  an  out¬ 
ward  movement  of  $1,106,000  in  country  bank¬ 
notes. 

The  money  market  was  fairly  active  early 
in  the  week,  and  capital  commanded  full 
rates,  call  borrowers  having  paid  as  high  as  7 
per  cent.,  and  in  some  instances  a  bonus  of 
1-32  of  1  per  cent,  per  diem  for  accommoda¬ 
tions.  Toward  the  close,  however,  a  decided¬ 
ly  easier  feeling  prevailed,  and  the  ruling 
rates  were  5a6  per  cent. 

The  stock  market  has  felt  the  influence  of 
the  rates  for  money,  and  prices  for  the  week 
have  been  irregular,  with  few  cases  in  which 
the  last  price  is  as  good  as  the  first.  The 
principal  decline  is  in  the  coal  stocks;  2J  in 
Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western,  4J  in 
Delaware  and  Hudson,  and  2i  in  New  Jersey 
Central,  to  which  may  be  added  a  decline  of 
0  per  cent,  in  Reading  in  the  Philadelphia 
market. 

Government  bonds  were  firm  on  a  moderate 
business.  In  railroad  bonds  the  largest  trans¬ 
actions  were  in  Erie  consolidated  Seconds, 
which  rose  to  73^,  fell  off  to  71|,  and  closed 
at  72j ;  Erie  Funded  Ss  declined  from  72i  to 
705 ;  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  consolidated 
assented  from  7(«j  to  741 ;  Rome,  Watertown 
and  Ogdensburg  consolidated  Firsts  from  03^ 
to  03;  New  Jersey  Central  convertibles  as¬ 
sented  from  99|  to  90 ;  Burlington,  Cedar 
Rapids  and  Northern  Firsts  advanced  from 
80  to  88,  and  reacted  to  8Gj  ;  Kansas  Pacific, 
Denver  Division,  assented,  with  coupon  cer¬ 
tificates,  advanced  from  103^  to  104g.  State 
bonds  were  dull ;  Missouri  6s  of  1887  declined 
from  1041  to  104. 

The  course  of  the  market  during  the  week 
is  further  indicated  in  the  table  below,  the 
final  column  of  which  gives  the  quotations  of 
a  year  ago  for  convenience  of  comparisons : 

HlKhPSt.  Lowest.  1878 
United  States  48, 1907,  coupon...  .lOQ  100}  100} 

United  States  4^8. 1891,  coup . lOSj  105  104} 

United  StatesSs,  1881,  coup . 109}  101'  lt6j 

New  York  Central . 119  117}  111} 

Rock  Island . 1391  1381  1173 

Pacific  Mall .  17}  161  18 

Milwaukee  k  St.  Paul .  65}  61|  28 

Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  preferred..  96}  92}  651 

Lake  Shore .  89!  861  65} 

Northwestern .  75}  72}  34} 

Northwestern  pref .  98  96  64: 

Western  Union . 94}  92}  92j 

Union  Pacific .  78  75  64} 

Del.,  Lack.,  fc  Western . 57}  53}  58 

New  Jersey  Central .  511  47j  33} 

Del.  &  Hudson  Canal .  47}  42}  50 

Morris  &  Essex . 91  87}  83} 

Panama .  —  —  125} 

Erie .  253  23  14} 

Ohio  &  Mlsslsslpid .  16}  15}  7} 

Harlem . 156  156  138t 

Hannibal  k  St.  .To-seph . 19}  18}  13| 

Hannibal  k  St.  Josej)!!  prof . 40!  40  35} 

Mlchiitan  Central .  82}  78}  69 

Illinois  Central .  86}  86  80} 

Wabash .  37  :i4}  14} 

Chicago  &  Alton .  87}  86  80 

The  Debt  statement  issued  to-day  shows 
that  the  total  debt,  (iriiicipal  and  interest,  is 
$2,273,402,432.90;  total  cosh  in  the  Treasury, 
$243,090,420.46;  debt  less  cash  in  Treasury, 
$2,029,700,204.50;  decrease  since  Aug.  1,  $3,- 
527,395.93;  Increase  since  June  30,  $2,558,948 
.19.  The  current  liabilities  of  the  Treasury 
are  :  Interest  due  and  unpaid,  $4,090,522.17 ; 
debt  on  which  interest  has  ceased,  $41, 140,- 
910.26;  interest  thereon,  $1,830,507.25;  gold 
and  silver  certificates,  $18,410,550;  United 
States  notes  held  for  redemption  of  certifi¬ 
cates  of  deposit,  $35,175,000;  cash  balance 
available  Sept.  1,  1879,  $142,4.39,078.72;  total, 
$243,690,228.40.  Up  to  and  including  to-day 
the  receipts  of  refunding  certificates  for  con¬ 


version  into  four  per  cent,  bonds  aggregate 
$35,700,000.  The  total  issues  of  the  four  per 
cent,  loan  by  the  Treasury  Department 
amount  to  $740,795,300,  leaving  $720,700  not 
yet  disposed  of. 

The  total  number  of  standard  silver  dollars 
coined  in  August  was  2,787,050,  making  an 
aggregate  of  40,237,050  coined  to  date. 

The  Dry  Goods  Market  for  the  week  has 
shown  an  inqiroved  degree  of  business  in  all 
departments  of  trade.  Particularly  notice¬ 
able  has  been  the  steady  and  increasing  ac¬ 
tivity  with  the  jobbing  housc.s.  Although 
not  up  to  anticipations,  the  volume  of  sales 
shows  an  aggregate  in  excess  of  that  last 
week.  From  interior  and  Western  markets 
reports  of  the  distributing  movement  are 
very  satisfactory,  and  a  largo  increase  in  the 
tlemand  in  sight  with  the  opening  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  Dress  goods  have  been  in  large  de¬ 
mand.  and  while  such  staple  fabrics  as  black 
and  colored  cashmeres  in  all  wool  and  wool 
face  have  sold  largely,  the  brocals  and  da- 
masse  styles  in  like  colors  are  sold  to  arrive. 
Ill  fancy  dre.ss  goods,  chameleon  satins  and 
silk-faced  goods,  in  various  styles  and  quali¬ 
ties,  also  pure  mohairs  in  plain  and  fancy, 
have  been  doing  very  well.  Prints  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  improve  in  dematiid  and  selections, 
and  choice  work  and  styles  have  been  in  large 
and  steady  niovenient.  General  styles  of  un¬ 
derwear  and  hosiery  have  maintained  good 
proportions.  The  clothing  trade  of  all  mar¬ 
kets  is  in  very  active  progress.  There  has 
been  no  special  request  frir  cotton  goods. 
The  imports  of  foreign  dry  goods  at  this  jiort 
for  the  week  amount  to  $2,008,069,  showing 
an  increase  of  $485,931  as  compared  with  last 
week,  and  $504,020  increase  as  conqiared  with 
the  corresponding  week  last  year.  The  ^tal 
of  goods  marketed  for  the  week  is  $2,700,041, 
or  $97,571  more  than  the  imports. 

- -  I  .  - 

NEW  YORK  PRODUCE  MARKET. 

New  Yokk,  Monday,  Sept.  1,  1879. 

Bueadstufi'S— State  and  Western  show  the  advan- 
taKc  In  favor  of  buyers  for  most  grades,  although  no 
marked  changes  In  the  prices  occur.  Strictly  good 
Winter  wheat  extras  are  not  over-plenty,  and  as  an  ex- 
cejitlon  are  firm.  We  quote :  Flour— Superfine.  $3  40a 
4;  extra  Stale,  Ac.,  (4.'20a4.40:  Western  Spring,  XX 
and  XXX,  $4.50a5.75;  do.  Winter  shipping  extras, 
$4.3Ua4.60;  do.  XX  and  XXX,  $4.75a5.75;  Minnesota 
p.atents,  |5.25a7.25:  city  shipping  extras,  $4.25a5.20; 
Southern  bakers’ and  family  brands,  $5a6:  Southern 
shipping  extras,  $4.40a4.8j.  Rye  fiour— Superfine, 
$3.60a3.90.  Corn  meal— Western,  Ac.,  f2.10a2  45; 
Brandywine,  $2  63a2.75.  Wheat  feed,  per  ton,  $12a 
18;  rye  feed,  $15. 

Wheat  lower  and  rather  dull,  but  closed  about 
steady  with  a  fair  business.  Sales,  412,000  bush,  at 
$1.011al.03  for  No.  2  Spring,  99c.  for  new  No.  3  do  , 
$1.09}al.09}  for  No.  2  red  Winter,  $1.09}  for  No.  2  am¬ 
ber,  and  $1.10}al.ll  for  No.  1  white;  and  for  future 
delivery,  280,000  bush.,  including  No.  2  Spring  for 
October  at  $101};  No.  1  white,  $1.10}al.l0}  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  No.  2  rod  Winter  at  $1.09}  for  September, 
and  $1.09}al.l0  for  October  Bye  In  demand  and 
firmer;  sales  .50,010  bush  at  64}a65e.  for  No.  2  West¬ 
ern,  to  arrive  and  on  the  spot,  and  67a67}c.  for  No.  1 
Stale.  Oats  dull  and  slightly  lower;  sales 41,000  bush, 
at  27}a31}c.  tor  mixed  and  31a36c.  tor  white,  including 
No.  2  mixed  at  30ia30}c  ,  and  do.  white  at  32a32}c.  In¬ 
dian  corn  in  good  demand  and  very  firm,  except  for 
distant  deliveries;  sales  on  the  spot  211,000  bush..  In¬ 
cluding  No.  2  mixed  at  46e.,  afloat;  ungraded,  45}a 
46}c. ;  No.  2  white,  57a57}c. ;  round  yellow,  57}c. ; 
Southern  yellow,  45c  ;  and  for  future  delivery,  104, 
000  bush.  No.  2  mixed  at  47;c.  for  November,  47}c.  for 
October,  and  46c.  for  September. 

Cotton— Spots  jc.  lower ;  sales  735  bales.  Middling 
uplands,  12}c.  Futures  were  13a47  points  lower,  clos 
Ing  at  11.86c.  for  September,  10.73c. 

FRESH  FHriTS—Apples— Pippin,  river,  per  bbl., 
$1.75a2.25;  pippin.  Western  New  York,  per  bbl.,  $1.2.5a 
1.75;  orange  i)lppln,  do.,  prime,  per  bbl.,  $lal.25;  sour 
bough  dci  nw.,  Slnl  .•m  ,  Tyt-T  bbl.,’ 

$1.2Sal  60;  golden  sweet  do.  per  bbl.,  75c  a$l;  mixed 
lots  do.  J.er  t>bl..  Slat. 60.  Psars — up-ri^sr, 
per  bbl.,  $2a.l:  Bartlett,  .Jersey,  per  bbl..  $2a3.60; 
Flemish  Beauty,  up-river,  per  bbl.,  $1.50a2;  Clapp’s 
Favorite,  up-river,  per  bbl.,  $2.25a2.75;  cooking 
pears,  per  bbl.,  $lal.50.  Peaches- Maryland  and 
Delaware,  choice,  per  full-bushel  crate,  $lal.l2;  fair, 
per  crate,  75,a85c.;  yellow,  per  basket,  75a85c. ;  sprigs, 
per  basket,  C0a70c.;  plain,  per  basket,  40a60c. ;  Jersey, 
extra,  per  basket,  65h75c.  ;  Jersey,  poor  to  fair,  per 
basket,  45a50c.  Grapes  —  Delaware,  Southern,  per 
case  ot  24 ‘>lb.  Ijoxos,  $5a6;  Ives,  Southern,  per  ease 
of  18  3-lb.  bxs.,  $2.50!i3;  Concord,  per  ease  of  18  3-lb. 
bxs.,  $3a3..50;  Concord,  Virginia,  In  baskets,  per  Ib., 
.‘iaoc;  Southern  Jersey  and  Delaware,  bulk,  per  lb., 
2a3}c.;  Hartford  Prolific,  up-river,  per  lb.,  4a5c. 
Plums— German  prune,  per  bbl.,  $6a7;  Quaekenbosh, 
per  bbl.,  $6a7 ;  'klognum  Bonum,  per  bbl.,  $5  50a6; 
egg,  per  bbl.,  $5a6;  green  gage,  per  bbl.,  $5a5.50; 
blue  gage,  per  bbl.,  $4a5;  Lombard,  per  bbl.,  $3.60a4. 

Gkocbbies — Rio  coffee  quiet  but  steady ;  cargoes, 
ll}al4}c.  Rice  firm  and  fairly  active.  M  ilasses  more 
active  at  very  firm  prices.  Raw  sugars  were  higher, 
firm  and  (lulet;  fair  refining  Cuba,  6  ll-16u61c. ;  good 
do.,  6  l:l-16a6}e. ;  muscovado,  6}a6lc. ;  refined  fair,  ac¬ 
tive,  and  steady;  standard  “A,”  8}c. ;  hards,  8}a8}c. 

HAy  AND  Straw — Trade  is  steady  and  fair  and 
prices  well  sustained.  New  hay  is  at  50c.  for  ship¬ 
ping;  70a80c.  for  prime  and  55a60c.  for  medium.  Old 
hay  (luoted  at  50c.  for  shipping  and  70a85c.  for  prime 
retail  qualities;  medium  at  50a65c.  Straw  at  50a60c. 
for  long  rye,  40a43c.  for  short  rye,  and  oat  at  35c. 

Provisions- Pork  was  more  active  at  firmer  prices ; 
sales  on  the  spot  500  bbls.  mess,  $8.75a8.80;  no  sales 
for  future  delivery;  September,  $8.50a8.70;  October, 
$8.60a8.75;  November,  $8.70a8  80,  bid  and  asked.  Beef 
hams  lower  and  dull  at  $17al7.26.  Beef  steady  with 
75  bbls.  extra  mess,  j».  t.  Lard  rather  easier  and  only 
moderately  active ;  sales  on  the  spot,  1,015  tea. ;  prime 
city,  5.83}a5.85c. ;  do.  Western,  5.85a5.87}a5.95c  ,  clos¬ 
ing  5.93}c. ;  for  future  delivery,  sales  6,250  tcs. ;  Octo¬ 
ber  at  5.95a5.97}a6c. ;  November,  6.80<;. ;  December, 
5.72}c. ;  seller  the  year,  5.70c. ;  buyer  do.,6.0jc.  Re¬ 
fined  lard  quoted  at  6}c  for  continental  lots.  Cut 
meats  steady;  sales  10,000  lbs.  pickled  shoulders,  4Jc. 
Bacon  dull  and  wliolly  nominal  at  5c.  for  long  and 
short  clear  together.  Butter  fairly  active  for  fine 
groi^les  and  firm.  Cheese  quieU  and  weak.  Eggs 
steady  at  $13}al6}c.,  latter  for  near-by  stock. 

SUNDRIES- Rosins  quiet  and  unchanged  at  $1.30  for 
good  strained.  Spirits  turpentine  lower;  more  ac¬ 
tive;  arrivals  large;  sales  3.50  bbls.  at  26}a27c.  for 
Southerns  aud  New  Yorks.  Petroleum  was  steady 
and  quiet  at  6jc.  for  refined  in  bbls.  'Tallow  was 
firmer  and  In  demand  at  0}u6}c.  for  prime. 

Poultry — The  offerings  are  fair  and  prices  are 
easy. 

SEED— Linseed  la  nominal.  Rough  flax  is  in  de¬ 
mand  ;  quoted  at  |1.40al  42}.  Timothy  Is  In  small  de¬ 
mand;  quoted  at  $1.70al.75.  Clover  is  quiet;  We#- 
eru  quoted  at  6}a7c.  for  prime  and  7}c.  for  choice,  and 
Stale  at  7Ja7}c. 

Veoetablbm — Of  potatoes  there  are  fair  supplies 
but  prices  are  unchanged  os  demand  is  good.  Quota¬ 
tions  are  :  Long  Island,  fair  to  prime,  per  bbl.,  $lal.60. 

Wool— About  the  Ist  of  August  shrewd  buyers  were 
tempted  by  the  decline  in  prices  to  purchase  liberal¬ 
ly.  This  apparent  confidence,  U>gether  with  the  en¬ 
couraging  condition  of  the  goods  market  and  the 
healthy  tone  of  trade  generally  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  has  gradnally  strengthened  the  market,  and  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  a  strong  coLsumptlve  demand, 
prices  have  quickly  improved  from  the  lowest  point, 
1  to  2  cents  a  jiouiid.  .At  the  present  writing  there  is 
g<K)d  Inquiry  for  all  grades,  but  jiartlcularly  for  me¬ 
dium  clothing  wools.  Heavy  and  faulty  wools  neg¬ 
lected.  Low  grades,  suitable  for  <2irpet  stock,  have 
continued  in  fair  demand.  Quotations;  Ohio,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  West  Virginia  XX  aud  above,  37a4Uc. ; 
X,  37a38c.;  medium,  39a42c. ;  coarse,  33}a34c. ;  New 
York,  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Western,  fine,  33}^7}c. ; 
medium,  39a40c. ;  coarse,  33a34c  ;  combing  washetl, 
37a45c. ;  do.  unwoshe.l,  28a3Ic  ;  Canada  combing,  36a 
38c. ;  fine  unwashed,  23a24c. ;  coarse  do.,  '25a27c. ;  me¬ 
dium  do.,  29a30c. ;  tub  washed,  4()a42c. ;  Colorado 
washed,  ‘24a28c.;  do.  unwa.shed,  18al9c. ;  extra  and 
merino  pulled,  .33a35c. ;  No.  I  and  super  pulled,  33a 
36c. ;  'Texas  flue  aud  medium,  18a28c. ;  do.  coarse,  14a 
17c. 

CATTLE  MARKET. 

New  York,  Monday,  Sept.  1, 1879. 

Beeves  were  plenty,  and  sellers  reiiortan  easier  feel¬ 
ing  and  a  downward  tendency  toward  the  close.  Most 
of  the  5,433  fresh  offerings  were  sold,  however,  and  at 
prices  which  compare  favorably  with  the  figures  ob¬ 
tained  on  any  previous  day  during  the  week.  Texans 
sold  at  6}a7}c  per  lb.,  to  dress  55  lbs.  to  the  gross  cwt. ; 
poor  to  prime  native  at  7;a9}c.,  to  dress  54a56  lbs.; 
extra  do.  at  lOallBc.  aud  even  up  to  10}al0}c.  for  some 
picked  steers.  Ex[>urters  used  nearly  900  fat  steers 
at  9ial0}c.  i>er  lb.  Shipments  for  the  week  ended 
Saturday  were  2,040  live  cattle,  and  3,180  quarters  of 
beef. 

Calveh  about  steady,  at  2}a2}c.  i>er  lb.  for  butter¬ 
milk  calves,  and  at  4a5}c.  for  common  to  extra  veals. 
Receipts.  650. 

SHEEP  AND  Lambs  dull  at  about  former  prices,  nr 
3}a5ic.  per  lb.  for  common  to  choice,  and  $.5.35a5.43 
per  100  lbs.  for  some  300  extra  wethers,  taken  for 
exj>ortatlou  alive.  I.amti8  w.,  re  only  salable  at  the 
lowest  figures  of  the  year;  commouto  best  Western 
lambs  g<dng  at  4}a4}c.  per  lb. ;  ordinary  to  good  Slate 
and  Canada  lambs  ut4}a.5}c. ;  and  choice  and  extra 
do.  at  5}a5;c.,  with  a  few  tops  at  6c.  Shipments  for 
the  week  6‘25  live  sheep,  and  750  <‘arcas8cs  of  mutton. 
Roceliits  to-day  and  yesterday,  9,873. 

Swine — Live  hogs  dull,  weak,  and  nominal,  with 
7,140  received  for  slaughterers,  but  no  sales.  Quoted 
nominally  at  $3  50a3.80  per  100  lbs.  Dressed  hogs 
lower  at  4}a6}c.,  and  pigs  5}C. 

(PrlnttHl  by  Henry  Russell,  20  Vesey  street.  New  York. 


